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We think it was Dr. Johnson who, on hearing a concerto played 
which he was informed was ‘ very difficult,’ replied, ‘ he wished, 
with all his heart, it had been impossible ! Probably nineteen 
men out of every twenty, nay, ninety-nine out of every hundred, 
when they happen to hear anything said about the question of 
‘ the Currency,’ feel a sentiment not very dissimilar. Nor are 
we at all prepared to say that this is unnatural: we only say that 
it is unlucky; that it is a feeling to be striven against, to be 
argued against, and to be declaimed against. Were the subject 
one of much more intricacy, and of much less certainty, than 
really belong to it, yet its national importance is so great and 
paramount, that it becomes the duty of all men who really desire 
to understand and to take any rational part in the affairs of their 
country, to have clear ideas upon this vital matter, as far as such 
ideas can be acquired. As to this there needs be no doubt, no 
hesitation. The question of currency is, in fact, mixed, more or 
less intimately, with some of the bearings of almost every poli- 
tical question of great importance which can come before us. 
There is hardly one upon which it does not either proximately 
or remotely bear. Whether it be a question of taxation, or of 
commerce, or of agricultural position, or of peace or war, or of 
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2 CURRENCY AND HISTORY. 


the laws respecting corn and other provisions, or of tithes, or of 
fixed payments of any kind, national or individual, this ubiquitous 
question of currency has relation to them all. To persons who 
have not made themselves acquainted with this particular branch 
of knowledge, it may sound paradoxically ; but we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that no man, whatever may be his intellectual resources 
and acquirements in other respects, can really understand the 
history of his country for the last century and a half, who is 
unacquainted with this question. We say, the last century and 
a half, because it was not until about the period of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, that financial exigencies became prominent in the 
regulation of the political movements of civilized nations. Before 
that period, the springs of action lay nearer the surface, and the 
modes of national movements were more simple. The feudal 
system, up to a late period, provided by its machinery the men 
and the means of warfare, when war became inevitable or eligible. 
When the feudal services were at length abrogated, still the 
supplies were, in all cases, raised within the year, or nearly so; 
and hence finance was a matter not intricate in itself, and not 
complicated with other national questions. Neither had man- 
kind before that period begun to treat money matters theoreti- 
cally. Their ideas of the nature and uses of money were simple 
and practical. They were imperfect, no doubt; but be they 
what they might, men were agreed upon them. The nature and 
use of a circulating medium, or current money, had not then 
been erected into a science. The money in use in civilized 
countries was as it was, because nations were all agreed upon it, 
and looked no further. But the eighteenth century changed all 
this. Those simple ideas of money, its uses and its value, which 
had hitherto ced, were re sapped and mined, and at 
last confused and all but destroyed. The financial systems of 
nations, which had hitherto been intelligible and plain, became 
complex and dark. Statesmen learned the art of smoothing 
their own immediate difficulties by anticipating national resources, 
This in its turn laid the foundation ds a permanently, though 
slowly, increasing taxation. This again impelled human inge- 
nuity into the discovery of devices for abridging and economizing 
the uses of coin, by means of symbolic money. Hence arose the 
system of bills of exchange, of banks, of cheques upon banks, 
and, lastly, of paper credit, or symbolical money, in the shape of 
bank notes, issued for — or less sums, through the medium 
of these institutions. From this period finance became a com- 

lex thing, and circulation a thing to be disputed about. Pro- 

lems, before undreamed of, arose out of circumstances which 
had not been till then contemplated. These problems could not 
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be got rid of: they were to be solved. The attempts at solution 
were made the foundation of a new science, which, arising from 
a narrow foundation at first, soon enlarged that foundation, and 
embraced within its scope not only the money matters of nations, 
but various other matters before that time p tome private and 
individual, rather than of general or national interest. This 
science assumed the dread name of ‘ Political Economy,’ and 
under that title has ever since continued to alarm, tease, harass, 
and torment the imaginative, the unreflecting, the easy, the 
common-place, and the simple, amongst mankind. 

Such is the rapid sketch of the mode and manner by which 
the science of money, or monetary theory, became as a branch 
of political economy, a branch of study for all men who interest 
themselves at all in general or national affairs. Since the period 
to which we have carried the reader back, these money considera- 
tions have become so intimately blended with all the transactions 
of the country, that it is, we repeat, literally impossible for any one 
ignorant of them to arrive at a real understanding of its history 
since that time. We beg our readers to whom this asser- 
tion may appear paradoxical or new, not to be startled. To 
marry history and economy after this fashion, may to some, on 
a first view, appear to be advocating a bad match. We cannot 
help it. The parties have gone together without any will of 
ours. It is beyond our privilege to ‘forbid the bans; and 
the next best thing we can do is to try to reconcile all con- 
cerned to an arrangement which we would fain hope may be 
found less objectionable, ultimately, than may at first be sup- 


It is our decided opinion that vast numbers of inquiring and, 
in other directions of research, diligent and earnest persons, per- 
mit themselves very causelessly to be drawn into a notion that 
this particular branch of political economy which treats of ¢ cur- 
rency,’ is, in its own nature, essentially, extremely intricate, ex- 
tremely uncertain, and extremely dry. Against this notion we 
take leave to enter our most decided protest. It is our firm 
belief that the science of money, its nature, its uses, its abuses, 
and the phenomena thence arising, are quite within the reach of 
human intellect. We are confident that by a course of study, 
judiciously directed, an intellect of no remarkable strength or 
capacity may come fully to understand this verata questio in all 
its bearings. As a department of human knowledge, we dis- 
tinctly assert that it embodies in it more of absolute and satisfac- 
tory certainty than many others which are deemed much more 
easy of cultivation, and much more certain in return of fruits. 
We admit, whilst we say this, that the topic is one very suscep- 
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tible of being confused by fallacies and sophistries of various 
sorts, arising out of the want of a clear original comprehension 
of the matter in dispute. All these fallacies may, however, be 
shown to be fallacies; all these sophistries may be proved to be 
sophistries. Every one of them is capable of being logically 
exposed, overturned, and destroyed. ‘This being the truth, as 
we must asseverate it is, it seems to follow that this portion, at all 
events, of the much controverted science of ¢ political economy’ 
is a portion which may be certainly known, which may be termed 
an ‘ exact’ science, and which he who understands, comprehends 
in its integrity fully, unpuzzled by any infusion of error, un- 
clouded by any sophiney, undistracted by any specious fallacy ; 
and this truth we now propose, as the first step in this inquiry, 
to impress upon the reader. 

It has always appeared to us that the first step for those who 
sincerely desire to master this matter is to bring their minds to a 
clear apprehension, first, of the meaning of the word ‘ value,’ in 
the abstract. This is not difficult to be done, because this term, 
wide as seems to be its signification, includes only two very 
simple and plain elementary ideas. Value is of two sorts. There 
is positive value, and there is exchangeable value. These two are 

Define ‘ value’ as you will, and take instances of ‘thin 

valuable, as you please, the term value as applied may in ail 
cases be brought under these two heads—i. e., under one or other 
of them, or both, as the case may be. Now, then, what is our 
idea of positive value? It is only the same, when considered, 
as is suggested by the term ‘ desirableness.’ Positive value is 
attributed to things by the universal experience and consent of 
mankind, whose natural structure and wants lead them to know 
‘that certain things are, from the necessities of our common 
nature, more ‘ desirable’ than are certain other things. Thus 
‘air and food are, in the abstract, more valuable than iron or gold, 
because without the first we cannot have the last. Such is posi- 
tive value. It is only an appeal to the universal experience of 
mankind. But ‘ cnthenipentie value’ is an idea totally different. 
It is equally clear and simple, and equally easy to comprehend. 
It is necessary, however, to comprehend it. The idea of e 

changeable value we arrive at in this way. We find that there are 
various things of great positive value, fur which nobody will give 
other things of less positive value. Thus we see that value in 
exchange of one thing for another, is a matter distinct and dif- 
ferent: that it is not governed by abstract and positive value, 
but by something else. Hence comes the inquiry, what else? 
This is no knotty matter of investigation. We see nobody dreams 
of buying or selling common air, and we at once arrive at the 
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reason. This nage because our Creator has provided it in 
such plenty, that all beings can obtain it without labour or diffi- 
culty. This is the first step. We find from this, that the value 
of a thing in exchange depends upon its plenty or scarcity, upon 
the ease or difficulty of getting it; or, in other words, upon the 

uantity of labour which is required to enable us to obtain it. 

y this surely simple process, we obtain a perfect perception of 
the bearings of the general term ‘ value ;’ and, by an easy infer- 
ence, we see, at the same time, that as various things are owin 
to the dispensations of Providence, sometimes more plenti 
than at other times, the exchangeable value of these ings is 
subject to constant variation; and that ‘ exchangeable value’ is 
not only an idea quite distinct from that of positive value, but 
liable to constant changes as to its application to particular things, 
of constant use amongst men. Here is another very plain but 
very simple step in this question. A child may comprehend it; 
and yet ‘children of a larger growth’ suffer themselves to be 
confused or puzzled by it, merely from neglecting thus to begin 
at the beginning. 

We have now arrived, naturally and easily, at the question of 
‘money’ and its use. It is surely nothing more than a self- 
evident thing, that, having once come to see this tendency to 
constant variation and flux in the exchangeable values of com- 
modities in use by society, we cannot avoid also perceiving that 
these constant variations must cause great inconvenience in the 
barter or exchange of these commodities. There cannot be, in 
such a state of barter, any means of quickly and certainly know- 
ing what the value, at the moment, of any one commodity was 
or is as compared with the rest. No man could know, easily, 
how much wheat to give for so much barley, or how much wine 
for so much oil; and hence the desire amongst men to have at 
hand, at all times, some means of measuring, and, at the same 
time, expressing the actual exchangeable value, at the moment, of 
any commodity and of all commodities. This means is ‘money;’ 
and our next step is to inquire how mankind came to fix upon 
gold and silver as the best substances of which to coin money— 

at money being to be used as a standard measure of the value in 
exchange of all other commodities. As to this inquiry, and its 
true answer, there seems to us to be little of difficulty or doubt. 
The great difficulty in the way of the barter of one commodity for 
another, consisted in the perpetual variations and ups and downs 
in the exchangeable values of the whole of them. But if any 
one commodity could be discovered, of such a nature that its 
quantity in existence at any one period of time never materially 
varied, then it was clear enough that here, in this commodity, 
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would reside the valuable applicability of it to the purposes of a 
measure of the values of all other thin This followed really 
as a matter of course. If it remained stationary in quantity, 
whilst they varied in quantity, it is tolerably evident, that when 
any one commodity was more than usually plentiful, more of it 
must be exchanged against any given quantity of that commodit 
whose quantity was invariable. This was ‘cheapness;’ whic 
only means that more of a commodity is now given in exchange 
for a certain bit of money than is usually the case. On the 
contrary, it is equally manifest that if any one commodity happens 
to become scarce and diminished in supply, then less of that 
commodity will be exchanged against any given quantity of that 
commodity which in quantity is invariable ; and this, e converso, 
is *dearness ;’ which only means that less of a commodity is now 

iven in exchange for a bit of money than is usually the case. 
icin: then, it is not difficult to see that the function of money, 
as money, be it made of what it may be made, resides in the in- 
variableness of its quantity. This causes its own exchangeable 
value to be really always the same; and, by being always the 
same, it, alone, acts as a measure of the varying values of other 
things—these variations being expressed by the greater or less 
sum of money which a given quantity of anything will, at any 
time, command. This way of expressing the variation of ex- 
changeable value is colloquially termed ‘price.’ A given quantity 
of the varying commodity is taken, such as a bushel, a gallon, a 
ge aton, or an acre. If that given quantity, when bartered 
‘or the money of the country, commands more than usual, then 
its price is ‘high, and it is ‘dear;’ if it brings less than usual, 
then its price is ‘low,’ and it is ‘cheap.’ To measure dearness 
and cheapness is, then, the function of money; and this it does 
only by being itself naturally not capable of being dear or cheap; 
or, in other words, being always really of one invariable value, 
that fixed value arising out of its unvarying quantity. 

From this, a very easy process of ratiocination conducts us to 
clear apprehensions of the motive which has led mankind, by one 
consent, to fix upon gold and silver as the commodities most 
fitted, of all others, for fulfilling the functions of ‘ money.’ The 
are thus fitted, first, because their quantity is very limited ; an 
next, because it happens that quantity cannot materially vary. 
So sparingly has Providence (as if for this precise purpose) 
distributed them throughout the earth, that to obtain such 
quantity as we now have requires a great outlay of labour, and 
pains, and risk. To add materially to that quantity, beyond 
what is requisite for filling te the gap occasioned by wear and 
tear in the use of these metals, would. cost more labour than the 
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metal obtained would repay. Hence, gold and silver are really 
always of one exchangeable value over the civilized world. In 
the arts they are valuable to a certain extent; but it is their 
aptitude for performing the functions of money that has given 
m ‘desirableness;’ or, in other words, ‘ value,’ to the extent 
to which that quality is inherent in them. Hence, it results 
that, hitherto, in all civilized or semicivilized states, large por- 
tions of these metals are constantly employed in the shape of 
coins; and to so great an extent is this use of these metals 
carried, that it would require a very large addition indeed to the 
uantity existing to produce any sensible alteration in the ex- 
F wane A value of the ‘ precious metals,’ as they are termed, in 
the markets of the world. 

Thus, then, the clear conception of the meanings affixed to 
the word ‘ value’ leads us to a conception, equally clear, of the 
nature and use of money; and it cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the mind, that money is a ‘measure’ of the value of other 
commodities, in as literal a sense as a bit of wood, termed a 
‘ foot-rule,’ is a measure of length, or breadth, or thickness; or as 
a vessel called a ‘gallon,’ or a ‘bushel,’ is the measure of 

uantity ; or as the piece of iron, called a ‘stone weight,’ is 

e measure of ponderousness in bodies. These measures are 
what they purport to be, solely because they do not change. 
The gallon, the stone, and the p rae or yard-wand, are only 
so because their capacities, lengths, and weights, are always 
known to be the same. So is it with money: it only measures 
the value of other things from its own value being steady, and 
in no other way. Nor is the idea of the Irish guide-post, which 
turned round, like a vane, with the wind, more absurdly prepos- 
terous than is that of a money of uncertain value as an instrument 
wherewith to measure the values of other things. 

There is, also, another truth connected with this, of which it 
is impossible the mind should have too powerful a perception: 
that truth is, that all attempts or schemes, secretly, or even 
openly, to depreciate and lessen the value of money, by adding 
to its quantity, partake of the nature of cheat and fraud. We 
do not mean to say that those who have proposed to do or have 
done this, have been, as a matter of course, fraudulent persons; 
because this has been often done without those who did it bemg 
really aware of the nature and consequences of their own acts. 
But this does not alter the real tendency of the action itself. No 
‘one would doubt or deny that to shorten the foot-rule, to curtail 
the bushel, or diminish the stone weight, is a mere fraud, and 
nothing else. But to do these things, and expect advantage 
from it, is not more absurd, delusive, and fraudulent, than it is 
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to seek for advantage by de age the value of money. Nor 
would it be more decidedly wicked to derive advantage from 
adding to the length or capacity of measures or weights, than it is 
to seek to derive advantage from adding to the exchangeable 
value of circulating money by a diminution of its quantity. The 
cases are, in reality, quite parallel; and the reader may rest 
assured that all schemes for the lessening of the weight of 
pecuniary obligations, of all sorts or any sort, by the means of 
adding to the quantity of money circulating in a country, really 
resolve themselves into this, however such schemes may be 
— or by whatever name they may be called. 
hat the exchangeable value of money in circulation depends 
upon its amount or quantity, has been proved, over and over again, 
in various countries; but the clearest and most complete proof of 
this important truth was perhaps given when the mines of Mexico 
and Peru were first discovered and worked. As all the money 
then in use was gold and silver, with copper coins, there can be 
no fallacy hidden here. The effect is palpable, and cannot be 
denied. In the course of a century rt a half, by the immense 
addition of precious metals thus thrown into circulation, not 
only was the relative value of silver and gold materially changed, 
but the value of metallic money was so sa that it soon 
became not more than a tenth of its former value in exchange ; 
and this depreciation has since been so added to by the use of 
paper securities in conjunction with gold and silver, that, at this 
time, there is no reason to doubt that the purchasing power of 
the pound sterling is not much more than one-twentieth of its 
power before the working of the mines of Peru and Mexico! 
That the value in exchange, or purchasing power of money, is 
determined by its relative quantity as compared with the objects 
of purchase, has been proved so often that it seems superfluous 
almost to trouble the reader by examples; yet as the effect of 
the opening of the mines of America has been adverted to, it 
may not be impertinent to prove, by quotation, the sort of change 
brought about. The first effect of the new influx of the precious 
me an to show itself towards the latter days of Henry the 
Eighth. During the reign of Elizabeth the rise in prices became 
very marked, and its consequences very heavy, upon owners of 
land — Farms were then let on long leases; often on 
leases for lives ; and to raise rents was a step foreign to the feel- 
ings of both landlord and tenant, so steady were the average prices 
of produce, so ample profits, and so little prepared were men for 
any extreme change, either upwards or deuanasio, in the ap- 
parent value of produce of any sort, In Elizabeth’s time, how- 
ever, the rise in prices, owing to the influx of the precious metals 
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from America, became most embarrassing. Men, with fair estate 
in land, found their customary rent unequal to their customary 
style of living. A universal dearness, for thus it was termed and 
held to be, crept, men knew not why, over the land; until, at 
last, nen who owned large tracts of soil became fain to get por- 
tions back into their own hand, and to become graziers or farmers 
by way of eking out their now apparently insufficient income. 
e real cause of this supposed ‘dearness’ of all commodities 
was not understood in the least. All ranks of men, educated or 
not, had an idea that there resided in gold and silver some fixed 
principle of value peculiar to them. It was a sort of ‘occult 
quality ’ they fancied, not conceivable ; like some of the qualities 
assigned by schoolmen, or invented by those bewildered in 
metaphysics. The legislation to which it gave rise was the 
most absurd possible. But the evils legislated for were not the 
less real, because their actual nature and origin were totally 
misunderstood. The dearness complained of was, in truth, a 
greater cheapness of money and of the metals of which it was 
made. But the consequences were the same under both theories. 
Ptolemy and his astronomers foretold eclipses as certainly as 
could Cagensiiets or Galileo, although they placed the sun in a 
wrong position. And thus the consequences here were identical, 
though referred to dearness of commodities instead of cheapness 
of money. That the embarrassment must have been extreme, a 
slight research is amply sufficient to prove. Amongst other 
documents has been preserved a record of the —— 
= ’ at York, in the year 1393, when Richard the Second held 
is court there, and the prices at the same place in 1733; the 
difference is very great. In 1393, a carcase of beef costs fourteen 
shillings; in 1733, it costs eight pounds. In 1393, a gallon of 
mild ale sells for a penny; in 1733, it brings a shilling. In 
1393, a sheep (slaughtered) costs one shilling and eightpence. 
In 1733, its price is one pound ten shillings ! Te would be useless 
to add to the list : the result is, that the prices of 1733 are nine or 
ten times higher than those of 1393, though these were doubtless 
very high prices, so caused by the visit of the king to York. 
After the period of 1733, the gradual increase of paper substi- 
tutes, of course, increased more and more the cheapness of the 
circulating money; and, at present, it is probable the exchange- 
able value of a pound sterling is not much more than one 
nineteenth or twentieth of the value of the same weight of 
gold coin in the time of king Richard the Second. 
Such were the consequences of an immense and sudden addi- 
tion to the stock of precious metals circulating in the world. It 
cannot be, after this, a matter of difficulty for any one to see that 
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if this addition had been made, not in actual gold and silver, but 
in the shape of ae substitutes for them, the same effects must 
have been evolved. The exchangeable value of paper securities, 
or paper-money, no doubt rests on opinion. So does that of the 
‘precious metals in part. If, then, that opinion or confidence of 
value, which the common consent of all civilized mankind has 
placed in money composed of these metals, be transferred or 
rather extended to the paper substitutes, that paper must, as 
Jong as such confidence lasts, to all intents and purposes, play 
the part of money. Any additions to its quantity in circulation 
‘must evoke the same phenomena; and whether a circulation be 
all metallic, or all paper, or partly one and partly the other, it is 
clear that to add to it in any way must produce a rise in the 
prices of all that is bought with it, and strike unreflecting per- 
sons with the same cloudy and anomalous notions of a general 
* dearness,’ as were pdondlent in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and afterwards. 

In the foregoing theory, there seems to be no great quantum of 
difficulty to embarrass the operations of an ordinary understand- 
ing. There is neither mysticism nor intricacy. It is only 
necessary, firmly to fix in the mind the simple principle, that 
money, like everything else, is held more cheaply as its quantity 
is increased ; nor need this simplicity of view be, in the slightest 
8 confused or interfered with by any consideration of the 

ifferent kinds of substitutes for metallic money, or of the various 
phenomena which attend their use. Upon these, before quitting 
this division of the subject, it will, however, be requisite to say a 
few words. Paper-money, usually so called, by that term being 
meant, not mercantile bills of exchange, (which, though they can- 
not be strictly excluded from coming within the term, are hardlya 
part of the circulation, ) but the promissory notes issued by bankers, 
and freely transferred upon the original security of the issuers, from 
hand tc hand, may be very naturally divided into two kinds. There 
is ‘convertible’ paper, and there is ‘inconvertible’ paper. By 
the first is meant bank-notes, which are to be payable in gold or 
silver coin, at the will of the holder, on presentation at the place 
of issue. By the latter are meant also, notes issued by bankers 
or a government; but not convertible, at the holder’s will, into 
gold or silver coin, and therefore depending for their value upon 
the general credit of the issuer. Whilst either of these kinds of 
‘substitutes for coin possess full credit in public opinion, they act 
as if they were coin; and they produce, if the quantity cir- 
culating be altered, the same changes and fluctuations in prices. 
When employed, however, they, in other respects, are calculated 
to produce very different and very curious consequences ; and to 
these we shall briefly advert. 
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Ifto the metallic circulating money of a country there be added 
a “ye quantity of paper money, the superaddition, by swelli 
and bloating the entire mass of currency beyond the nat 
extent at which it would be, according to the transactions of that 
country compared with the transactions of other countries, causes 
a gradual rise of prices, or apparent dearness, in the realm where 
it takes place. From this position of affairs one consequence 
imvariably flows. More goods are inevitably brought into the 
country than would, under more natural or ordinary circum- 
stances, come there; and the money paid for a portion of these 
imports is taken away. And this goes on till prices find their 
Tevel with the prices of other nations. It is in this way, and by 
this law, that money is distributed. Thus it was with Spain, 
after she subdued Peru and Mexico, and evolved their treasures. 
And thus it must ever be, where there is a surplus of money 
thrown into circulation. In a position of affairs like this, * con- 
vertible paper-money ’ is exposed to extreme peril. It has been 
the means of raising the price of everything, save and except that 
of the gold and silver into which it is convertible. These can- 
not rise, because they may be demanded in exchange for notes at 
4 certain maximum of price. And hence, foreigners, sending 
goods, find it more profitable to get gold in exchange for notes, 
and to take it away, rather than any descriptions of merchandise ; 
Hence a drain of gold, and panic, and the peril of a dishonour of 
the notes. This was the case in England in the era of 1797. 
This was the case again, as we shall have hereafter to point out, 
in the more modern period of 1825. It is a plain and inevitable 

ess. 

When the paper circulation is of the ‘inconvertible ’ kind, this 
catastrophe cannot happen. ‘The rise in prices takes place as 
before. The paper, however, not being exchangeable, at the 
will of the holder, into the precious metals, its credit is not 
emperilled in this way. Matters are then much in the position 
in which they would be, if a vast quantity of utterly base money 
were circulated, in company with some of standard value. As 
Tong as the standard money circulated with the base—its value 
would be, as‘it were, ‘ pulled down’ to the depreciated level of 
the base. When this was discovered, it would soon be also seen 
that to melt it would be more profitable than to use it as coin; 
because, in the shape of bullion, it would then, and under these 
circumstances, exchange for more. Hence, the coin, in all such 
cases, quietly disappears. It is melted, or exported abroad: and 
the baser part of the circulation is left to perform its functions 
dlone, and to retain its credit as it may. Pris was the case in 
England from the era of 1797 to 1819. Such is the theory of 
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money divested of stupid technicalities and mystical verbiage of 
every sort. It embodies only a few clear and very palpable dis- 
tinctions, easily to be perceived, easily to be retained by the 
mind. There are, it is true, some other phenomena, which arise 
out of the creation, in any country, of a depreciated and base 
inconvertible paper-currency, to which we shall have to advert. 
This shall be done, at proper time and place, in the course of 
the narrative which follows. To insist upon them now, would 
only be to confuse in the reader’s mind that which has been 
already, it is hoped, clearly fixed there. 

The rapid narrative to which we now come, and that which 
has uneted it, should be ‘ keys’ to each other. As the in- 
dentations of a banker's cheque, or lawyer’s deed, or financier’s 
tally corroborated each other and the validity of that of which 
they formed a part, so do the historical facts of the last half 
century, and any true theory of money appended thereto, mutu- 
ally prove each other’s correctness, the features of the fact 
fitting those of the theory with an exactitude amounting almost 
to ‘ demonstration,’ in the strict sense of the word. In the com- 
mercial and financial history of England, from a.p. 1793 to the 
times in which we write, is to be found a practical demonstra- 
tion, and of the most interesting kind, of all that has been or 
shall be laid down, in the shape of theory, in these pages. That 
history, in our humble opinion, affords and embodies one of the 
finest experimental lectures upon the theory, nature, and phe- 
nomena of ‘ currency’ that it is possible to conceive. To that 
history let us now turn, and try to detect there the ¢rue causes 
of the various vicissitudes, the annals of which it becomes our 
duty briefly to compile. 

p to the period to which we have adverted, that of 1793, 
the money of England was not widely different, in its state, from 
that of the currencies of other nations of Europe; it was prin- 
cipally metallic. The Bank of England, it is true, had issued 
paper from the period of its establishment, in 1694; and there 
were a few banks in private hands which issued paper, but these 
were ‘few and far between,’ and their issues formed a very 
minor portion of the circulating money of the time. Payments 
of large sums were at this time mostly made by means of bank 
cheques or notes, or bills of exchange; and these instruments 
helped amazingly to economize, throughout civilized countries, 
the use of coins, so that the value of money, all over Europe, was 
much less than at the commencement of the century. If we 
take, as a sort of counter-standard, the average price of wheat 
for a series of years; we shall find the average price at Mark- 
lane, from the year 1783 to the year 1793 inclusive, to be 
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within a small fraction of forty shillings the quarter; a rate not 
very different from that in France, and elsewhere, during the 
same period. Up to this period, the Bank of England had not 
rend! senna for sums below ten pounds; and the notes issued 
by others were so trifling in —— that they were hardly an 
appreciable part of the currency at all. In 1793, however, broke 
out that tremendous conflict which was doomed to work so many 
changes in the position and destinies of this country. The 
loans to Government, and the current expenses of the year, as 
the war raged, soon compelled the Bank to issue notes for sums 
of five pounds. This example was followed by the country 
banks, which the rapidly-increasing employment of paper as 
money as rapidly multi Hed, and in the space of four years the 
great increase made in the circulating medium, as a whole, the 
adverse state of the exchanges caused by the great rise in prices, 
and consequent heavy importations of goods, and the alarm of 
imminent invasion, led to a catastrophe, the after consequences 
of which we are now at this hour feeling. The Bank of Eng- 
land, drained of her whole stock of specie and bullion, was at 
length obliged to suspend payment, and to issue an ‘incon- 
vertible paper-money,’ under the protection of the act known as 
‘the Bank-Restriction Act.’ This event took place in the 
month of February, 1797 ; and the inconvertible paper, its con- 
sequence, was issued up to the year 1819, when a bill for en- 
forcing a return to a convertible paper was passed. The issue 
of the inconvertible paper thus went on for a period of fully 
twenty-two years. It is to the effects produced during these 

ears, and to the effects produced in the period from the return, 
in 1819, to convertible paper, down to the present time, that we 
are to look. 

It has been asserted, by persons to whom the preservation of 
the character of Mr. Pitt, as a minister, seemed of consequence, 
that the ‘ Bank-Restriction Act’s and the original ‘ order in 
Council’ (passed on a Sunday) which affected to ‘ restrain’ the 
Bank directors, against their will, from payments in specie, was 
a deliberate and well-understood measure. All evidence is, 
however, against the truth of this asseveration. The Bank 
directors concealed their danger to the very last. The drain of 
coin and bullion had begun to be very apparent in the summer 
of 1796; strange to say, however, it was not until the 2Ist of 
February, 1797, that the minister was made acquainted with the 
— of the Bank. He urged the purchase of gold abroad, 
and endeavoured to quiet the public uneasiness by a statement 
in the House of Commons. On the 24th of February, he was 
told it was ‘ too late;’ on the 25th of February he asked the 
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advice of a meeting of bankers, privately convened for the 
pose ; on Sunday, the 26th of February, a Council was el 
which the order to stop cash payments at the Bank was decided 

m and signed; and on the morning of Monday, the 27th of 
eae, this order appeared on the doors of the Bank. There 
is little evidence of deliberation here; but the manner in which 
the issue of inconvertible paper was brought about and provided 
for, demonstrates still more clearly that the Cabinet were totall 
ignorant of the consequences of that which they were doing. It 
was either really believed, or affected to be believed, that the 
stoppage would be temporary only. The first act of parliament 
founded upon the order in council, only provided for its con- 
tinuance until the 24th day of the June ensuing—a period of fifty- 
two days! The next act continued it until one month after 
next session of parliament; and a third act prolonged it until 
one month after the signature of a definitive treaty of peace; 
thus fixing the day and hour for a return to a metallic currency, 
after a war of uncertain duration, as if the way to such a return 
were perfectly smooth and easy, and liable to as little of doubt 
or difficulty as the most ordinary mercantile transaction. Such 
was the manner in which a step, the consequences of which 
were sure to be most momentous, was taken. 

The declaration of the war that led to this catastrophe had pro- 
duced great commercial alarm and distress; and the stoppage of 
1797 produced a scene of scarcely less of calamity. The incon- 
vertible paper, however, contrary to the anticipations of some 
who remembered the fate of the French ‘ assignats’ a few years 
before, preserved its credit. The drain of coin was followed, as 
a matter of necessity, by the issue of notes as low as one pound. 
The expenditure of the war went on ; and as the circulation was 
added to, prices, generally speaking, rose steadily. The conse- 
quence of this was a real ease and an apparent prosperity. The 
additional taxes, laid on every year, were little felt, as the money 
in which they were paid became of less and less value; the 
real profits made by all descriptions of traders were considerable; 
and the nominal profits, being reckoned in a money depre- 
ciating in value, seemed higher than the reality. This guid 
rise in prices took place in agricultural as well as in trading 
produce. It was still further enhanced by the two years of 
almost famine, which occurred in 1799 and 1800. A rise in 
rental to a vast extent, and extended tillage, followed. Acts 
were passed to alienate the common lands from their possessors, 
and divide them amongst the proprietors of the vicinage. Leases 
became shorter and shorter, as the landlords saw the average 
price of grain growing apace. The nation quickly recovered 
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from the uences of the alarm of the stoppage of 1797; 
and though the Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon, and other 
vicissitudes incident to warfare, caused temporary disaster, the 
country, during the whole period, wore the appearance of 
@ prosperity of which the higher and middle classes got the 
principal share. The advance in the wages of labour was not 
commensurate with the diminishing value of the medium in 
which these wages were paid ; and we may safely assert, because 
the fact is quite capable of proof, that throughout the entire 
period of the issue of inconvertible paper,—that is to say, during 
the years between 1797 and 1819 inclusive,—the condition of the 
labouring classes was really, though very slowly, deteriorating 
upon the whole. 

The precise rate of depreciation in exchangeable value which 
the currency of the country underwent, during the long period 
of bank-restriction, must remain a matter of controversy. To 
measure it exactly there are no means. We may obtain an aj 

roximation to truth, but no more. Looking at that which 
Keepenad afterwards, in the period between 1822 and 1826, and 
considering that the ineonvertible issues went on through twenty- 
_two years, it is impossible it should not have been very great. 
The issues of the Bank of England were a small part of the paper 
circulation then existing—the number of country banks had 
grown up from about three hundred in 1797, to eight hundred in 
1816—the additions to the currency, made by means of these 
banks, must have been very t. If we take, as indices of the 
alteration in the value of circulating money, the ave 
prices of wheat during the ten years prior to 1793, heey 

eat issue of paper commenced, and during the period of the 
Bank-Restriction Acts, we shall find the average price of the 
first period, a fraction above forty shillings the quarter, and that 
of the second approaching to ninety shillings per quarter. The 
money value of tithe, in many parishes, is known to have in- 
creased at the same rate; and the rentals of land, in many 
localities, at a much greater rate—rents being really enhanced 
by the now rapid growth of manufactures and of the population 
generally, in addition to the nominal advance caused by the 
gradual addition to the quantity, and consequent diminution of 
the value, of the money in circulation. These would seem to 
indicate that the paper pound had gone down to less than half 
the exchangeable value of the metallic pound prior to 1797. We 
see no reason for disbelieving this, however pertinaciously it may 
have been denied. That which has happened since, goes sub- 
stantially to confirm the truth of the a weve and to negative 
the arguments of those who would have us believe that, during 
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twenty-two —_ of unrestricted issue, the inconvertible paper 
was subjected to little depreciation ! 

That the ostensible prosperity which went on, during the 
period which intevened: between the Bank restriction of 1797 
and the year 1815-16, was nominal, more than real, is tolerably 
apparent, upon a very easy and simple mode of considering the 
matter. The ease experienced in the midst of rising taxes, 
arose out of a constantly diminishing value of the money in cir- 
culation. If we suppose the same thing to have happened with 
regard to any other measure, we shall see the same consequences 
must have followed. If, for instance, the ‘ statute-acre,’ the 
‘ton’ weight, or the ‘ yard-wand’ had, by some unseen means, 
been constantly decreasing, it is evident that all who dealt in 
land or goods must have been gainers, nolentes volentes ; because 
the land and goods would appear to grow in the hands of the 
holders, as the weights and measures decreased, and, after being 
held for a short time, as a consequence, ‘measure out’ far more 
than they ‘measured in.’ But this appearance of growing 
wealth is, in this way of ree at the eahsett, clearly delusion. 
Unless this growing and gradual diminution of weight and 
measure could continue for ever, (which is an absurdity,) the 
loss must eventually fall upon the last holder; and thus it was 
with the paper money during the period referred to. As long 
as the money went on depreciating and prices rising, the ap- 
parent gains of all who had produce of any kind to sell, were ap- 
parently great; and as the fall in the value of money went hand 
In said. with the taxation in its march, that taxation was hardly 
felt to increase. When, however, the end of the war came, in 
1815, this process came to a sudden wo and upon the conse- 
quences of that stop we are now to touch. 

In all the acts of parliament which were passed to continue 
the issues of inconvertible paper-money, was contained one un- 
fortunate clause. These acts were more than one. ‘The first, 
which made the duration of the issues depend upon that of the 
war, passed in 1798. 

During the Peace of Amiens, another, however, became 
requisite ; and both contained the same clause. If those under 
whose auspices this issue of inconvertible paper took place, had 
panies dest knowledge of the consequences of their deeds for 
which some persons desire to give them credit, this clause would 
hardly thus have been continued. It bound the Bank and the 
Government, without exception, proviso, limitation, or cautionary 
provision of any sort, to return to cash payments within six 
months of the signing of a definitive treaty of peace; and when 
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that definitive treaty was, at length, signed, the perilous con- 
sequences of this enactment were not slow to show themselves. 
he Bank of England, as a matter of necessary precaution, 
immediately took measures to reduce the quantity of its notes in 
circulation. This step on the part of ie Waal was, as a matter 
of necessity, followed by the country banks; and the enormous 
fall of prices and consequent universal distress amongst all inte- 
rests, whether commercial or landed, was further aggravated by 
the change which was thus brought about in the commercial 
position of Europe, which, until 1815, had, per force, depended 
upon England for the supply of colonial and other commodities. 
he nations were now to colonize, import, and manufacture for 
themselves. The demand, consequently, upon England, for 
those articles, which colonies, shipping, and manufactures, are 
requisite to give, rapidly diminished, and bankruptcy, to an 
extent unparalleled, was the consequence. The solemn engage- 
ments of acts of parliament, however, for a return to a metallic 
currency, could not be evaded nor overlooked. There had arisen 
in the House of Commons a party, under the name of ‘ Econo- 
mists,’ who strongly advocated and urged that return; and in 
the very fall of prices and prostration of trade which were thus 
brought about, a mistaken ingenuity found evidence of the sup- 
posed facility and ease with which such return might be accom- 
plished. During the entire period through which the Bank 
restriction continued, the price of gold and silver bullion rose as 
other commodities rose, though not to the same extent. Why 
they did not rise to the same extent is easy of explanation, and 
shall be explained; but, in the meantime, it is sufficient to 
affirm the fact of the advance, which went far enough to cause 
the ounce troy of standard gold to sell for five pounds ten 
shillings of the inconvertible paper. ‘This advance of the ap- 
parent value of the precious metals was ascribed, and rightly 
ascribed, by the economists to the depreciation of the paper ; but 
by all the rest ofthe nation it was believed that gold and silver had 
really grown dearer, or of greater value than heretofore! Had this 
absurd notion been true, gold on the continent must have ex- 
perienced the same enhancement of value ; for if gold and silver 
were really more valuable, it could only be from a universal 
scarcity of them. These metals would not, however, elsewhere 
exchange for more than the usual average quantity of any pro- 
duce ; whilst, on the other hand, a bill drawn upon England, 
and payable in English paper-money, would only sell for as 
much gold as that paper-money in which the instrument was 
payable would command in England, a clear proof that the 
paper was depreciated, and not the metals enhanced. This 
NO, IIL Cc 
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notion of ‘dearness’ continued, however, as long as the high 
prices of the precious metals continued, that is to say, to the end 
of the war. One consequence of the difference in value between 
the metallic money and the paper was the melting or exportation 
of the whole of the coin. Considered as bullion, a guinea in 
gold was worth twenty-eight or thirty shillings; whilst in the 
open market, as coin, it only passed at value of the currency 
pound with which it circulated. 

As a necessary consequence, the gold and silver coinage were 
secretly bought up, and, in spite of the penalties then existing, 
either melted or exported; and one cause of the precious metals not 
rising higher than they did, was the additional quantity of bullion 
which this secret melting of the coinage threw upon the market. 
But besides this, there was yet another cause for gold and silver, 
bullion, being a sort of ‘drug’ in this country, at this period. 
Owing to our command of the sea, and monopoly of foreign 
commerce, our exports abroad so far exceeded our imports that 
the balance of trade was, during the whole time, more or less in 
favour of England; and the effect of this was to send the gold 
back again, in the shape of remittances in bullion, faster than it 
was exported as coin. Thus the end of the conflict in 1815, 
found the realm loaded with gold and silver bullion, though 
with a circulating money wholly of paper, with the trifling ex- 
ception of a base copper coinage, at a quantity of light shillings 
and sixpences of little real value. 

In the position of this paper currency the signature of the 
treaty of peace made a sudden and almost scenic change. There 
was the clause enacting that the Bank should, in the space of six 
months, return to a system of cash payments. As a matter of 
imperative, prudential necessity, the directors immediately re- 
duced the quantity of their notes in circulation. A fall of prices 
followed; distress to an enormous extent ensued. As distress 
thickened, the discounts of the bankers were, as a consequence, 
yet further lessened ; until, at last, from these various concurring 
causes, the price of gold bullion fell nearly to the old Mint price 
of the ounce troy of standard gold. 

There can be little doubt that this rather unexpected phe- 
nomenon of a rapid fall of bullion, both gold and silver, to nearly 
the former Mint price was, at all events, the proximate cause of 
those measures, as to the currency which soon afterwards fol- 
lowed. ‘The binding clause of the restriction acts was certainly 
there; but, even as the event happened, the time was extended 
by Government, and there is little doubt that the whole measure 
might, at that time, have been got rid of. The reduction in the 
price of gold, however, decided the economists. To their eyes 
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it looked like a special interference of Providence. Its causes 
were by no means understood or appreciated. The Houses 
of Parliament, led by these guides, jumped at once to a con- 
clusion. They forgot that even the reduction in quantity of the 
-circulating paper, which was ancillary to the fall in the prices of 
bullion, might be said to have bought that reduction at the price 
of universal calamity. They did not take into account the other, 
and even more important fact, that this reduction was, in 

the fruit of an unnatural accumulation, in the hands of the 
dealers, of bullion, forced thither by a long-continued highly- 
favourable state of the exchanges and balance of trade. This 
fact they overlooked. ‘The enormous recoil in the money values, 
of not only commodities but also land, they were content to 
ascribe to some mystical effect of ‘a transition from a state of 
war to one of peace.’ The price of bullion was made to solve 
every difficulty ; and upon a calculation of this sort, the great 
majority of both houses were persuaded to believe that a return 
to cash payments would not involve a reduction (further) in 
prices of more than three or four per cent. 

It is not permitted us to look into the bosoms or to scruti- 
nize the hearts of men. It is impossible to affirm, therefore, 
that though they assented to the assertions so confidently, but 
so rashly, ventured on this occasion, the Houses fully believed 
those assertions. That the landed interests did not pin their 
faith, at all events, upon them, is clear in the step which they 
took. Alarmed by the sudden reduction which, on the close of 
the war, took place in the prices of all agricultural produce—a 
reduction which they ascribed to the transition from war to 
peace ; and alarmed by the immediate importations of provisions, 
of all sorts, which were beginning to be made from France and 
from Belgium and Holland; they passed, by their influence, a 
corn bill, the- object of which was to shut the ports against 
grain, until the average price of wheat should turn the limit of 
eighty shillings the quarter. mete. thus, as they imagined, 
secured an average price of eighty shillings the quarter for wheat, 
they gave, as to other matters, full scope, generally speaking, to 
the political economists, having thus exempted themselves, as 
they fondly believed, from the eo of any mistake. 
Mr. Horner, the original chairman of the bullion committee, 
which, in 1810, had asserted the depreciation of the paper cur- 
rency, was now dead. ‘The economists had, however, an ally of 
overpowering influence in the person of Mr. Huskisson, a man 
of great plausibility, considerable information, consummate tact, 
and cautious disposition. He was, on such subjects, all powerful 
with Lord Liverpool, the head of the ministry of that day ; 
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and to him, rather than to Mr. Peel, whose name it bears, may 
really be ascribed the celebrated currency bill of 1819, since 
-known as ‘Peel’s Bill.’ With him was associated in habits of 
thought, though not in official station, Mr. Ricardo; and to the 
* sweet sataat which they ‘took together,’ this much contro- 
verted measure indubitably owes its origin. 

Various accidental circumstances delayed the passing of the 
currency bill until 1819; the interval was filled by the same de- 
pression of prices and commercial difficulty that signalized its 
commencement. An issue of sovereigns was prematurely made 
by the Bank directors, who now saw that the return to cash 
payments was inevitable ; but this being accompanied or followed 
by some expansion in the issue of paper, the prices of bullion 
immediately rose, and the coin began todisappear. These issues 
being again curtailed towards the period of 1819, the prices of 
bullion went down again, and continued at about the Mint prices 
until the completion of the measure of 1819. ‘This celebrated bill 

rovided for a gradual return to cash payments, by issuing gold, 
in the first instance, at four pounds per ounce. On the Ist of 
May, 1823, however, gold coin was to be issued at the present 
Mint price of £3 17s. 10}d. the ounce. All Bank notes for 
sums under five pounds were to be withdrawn, and the Bank 
was réquired to publish on every quarter, until May, 1823, an 
account of its average circulation. The act also repealed all 
penalties for exporting or melting the coin of the realm. 

Our readers must not suppose that this measure was passed with- 
out being remonstrated against by various persons, both within and 
without the walls of parliament. In the House of Peers, Earl Grey 
expressed his doubts both of the justice and expediency of the 
measure. In the House of Commons, the Bank directors ex- 

ressed strong fears as to the effect upon the country; and the 
Fill was strongly opposed by Mr. Western and Mr. Matthias 
Attwood, especially by the latter, who deprecated it to the very 
last. Out of the eae it was condemned by a writer whose 
extreme opinions on other subjects prevented his obtaining that 
attention, as to this, which his great talents must have otherwise 
commanded—the late Mr. Cobbett; and by some others. This 
opposition was totally ineffectual, however, and the act was 
adopted by the unanimous vote of the Commons present. 
he Rubicon was now passed. The bankers, and others directly 
interested in the trade of dealing in paper securities, were now to 
provide, in good earnest, against the advent of the new monetary 
era: and they did so, by reducing on all hands the paper 
circulation of the country to a still lower ebb. The consequences 
were not tardy in manifesting themselves. It could not be other- 
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wise ; for if we contrast the circulation of the Bank of England, 
towards the conclusion of hostilities in 1815, with its amount in 
1819, and again in 1822, the contraction is enormous; and as 
the remainder of the circulating paper in the country was mainl 

governed by that of the Bank, the assured consequences of me 
a position of affairs cannot be conceived to be other than 
certain and inevitable. In February 1815, the circulation of 
the Bank of England was no less than £27,261,650. In 
February 1819, it was £25,126,700; and in February 1822, it 
was reduced to £18,392,240; being a reduction of one third of 
the whole of its circulation. In 1815, the Bank held of private 
bills, under discount, not less than twenty millions in amount. 
In 1822, the private bills discounted by the Bank were only, in 
amount, £3,494,000! The effect upon prices was in accordance 
with this unsparing contraction of the circulating medium and 
denial of accommodation to trade. In the January of 1819, wheat 
was on the average seventy-three shillings per quarter, and beef 
and mutton five shillings per stone. In the January of 1820, 
wheat was sixty-two shillings per quarter, and meat three shillings 
and four-pence per stone. ) January 1821, wheat had declined 
to fifty-one shillings per quarter, and meat to three shillings per 
stone; and in January 1822, wheat had fallen to forty-eight 
shillings per quarter, and beef and mutton to two shillings and 
two-pence per stone. In other commodities, the decline was 
commensurate, allowance being made on such as were directly 
taxed. The effect of this could neither be evaded nor hidden. 
That effect was the same as if the statute measures, after a long 
diminution, had on a sudden mysteriously recovered their dimen- 
sions. Men who had, or thought they had, a hundred yards of 
cloth, all at once felt as if they had only fifty. Men who 
reckoned upon a hundred bushels of wheat, found, on a sudden, 
that the hundred was only half a hundred. In other words, the 
hundred yards of cloth, when sold, only sufficed to take up the 
bill that fifty would have done before ; and the hundred bushels 
of wheat now only discharged that rent which before absorbed 
only half the quantity. The effects of this upon agriculture and 
trade could be only of one sort. As profits fell, the wages of 
labour were reduced. As profits and wages shrank into a less 
amount, the home demand for farm produce, and for the fabrics 
of the loom or anvil, shrank along with them. It became abso- 
lutely necessary to increase, if possible, the foreign outlets for 
manufactures, in order that markets abroad might take that 
surplusage of goods which the home consumption would no 
longer move: and this at last led to those acts, aud those 
treaties arising out of them, which are known by the name of 
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‘reciprocity treaties,’ and which only exist by the abandon- 
ment of that famous code, so long known as ‘the navigation 
laws.’ When these laws were enacted, foreign countries were, 
in fact, more dependent upon England than she was upon them. 
A manufacturing population, growing with an unnatural rapidity, 
in the midst of accumulating privations, were to be now fed by 
assistance from abroad. Foreign customers were to be had ; and 
the price was to be paid by which, it was now found, they were 
alone to be obtained. 

Amongst the landed interest, both in and out of parliament, 
the position at which prices had now arrived caused an intense 
excitement. By the recoil, numbers of persons, all over the 
country, who had mortgaged their estates, were totally ruined, 
the proceeds of the land, in numerous instances, barely sufficing 
to pay the interest of the mortgagee. In trade, all was stagnation, 
though the commercial pressure was by no means commensu- 
rate with that upon the land. Consequently, excepting by the 
ministers and their immediate adherents, no great resistance was 
offered to the effort which was now made to compel the Govern- 
ment to retrace those steps, into which the councils of the 
economists had led it. This effort was made by Mr. Western, 
a clever and influential member of the great body of parlia- 
mentary landlords. He moved for inquiry into the state. of 
agriculture, and into the connexion between that state and the 
recent monetary changes. He was supported by a strong party. 
His reasonings were exceedingly powerful. His motion for a 
committee could not be evaded, nor could it be met without 
some giving way on the part of the Government. The result 
was, that, in order to neutralize the certain consequences of the 
committee of Mr. Western, a bill was introduced and hastily 
passed, the purpose of which was to respite (as the movers 
thought) the circulation of the notes for one and two pounds for 
eleven years more, leaving all the other enactments of the Cur- 
rency Act of 1819 unmodified and untouched. The act of 
1819 had provided for the extinction of these notes upon a calcu- 
lation, which was well founded, that without their aid, the issues 
of paper could not be kept afloat in any such excess as materi- 
ally to depreciate the currency in future. The repeal of this 
portion left the currency at the mercy of the bankers, whose 

ins were made by those issues, at the same time that it left: 
, liable to pay all their notes on demand, in gold and 
silver. 

Whatever might be the actual intentions of those who proposed 
and passed this measure, it is certain that, by the country at 
large, it was believed not to be a mere respite, but a reprieve for 
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all time of the small-note currency ; nor was the public unde- 
ceived by the conduct of the Bank of England, the directors of 
which declined to avail themselves of the power of continuing 
their circulation of notes for sums under five pounds. This power 
was, however, eagerly caught at by the country bankers, to whom 
the measure of their extinction had always been distasteful; and 
they were pushed out again with more rapidity than they had 
been drawn in. The effects were not long in showing themselves. 
A rise of prices commenced, beginning with one or two articles, 
and gradually extending itself to all. To the few who understood 
the matter, the phenomena which attended this rise proved in- 
contestibly that it was the mere effect of the depreciation of the 
whole mass of the currency, arising out of a new plethora or 
over-issue of bank paper. In some articles, the relation of sup- 
ply to demand was at first such that the advance was legitimate, 
without reference to any action upon the currency by over-issue; 
but when this advance became so universal, that, to use the words 
of Mr. Tooke, in his account of the transactions of that period— 
‘if any one inquired for what reason any particular article had 
‘ risen, the common answer was—cverything else had risen, and 
‘ therefore this ought to rise!” When this came to be the case, 
there could be no doubt in the mind of any man, who was cog- 
nizant of the effects of a rapid addition to the circulating money 
of a country, as to the real nature of this extraordinary advance. 
To the nation at large, however, including the Ministers of the 
Crown, it bore the appearance of some mysterious influx of a 
sudden prosperity, and for such it was taken. Nor was this un- 
natural. Whatsoever men touched, seemed, through the agency 
of the continual upward march of prices, to turn to money in 
their hands; and of the actual cause of this they had not the 
slightest idea. Wheat, which at the Christmas of 1822 was at 
the low average price of forty shillings per quarter, continued to 
advance, until, in the spring of 1825, it averaged sixty-eight 
shillings per quarter. ‘The enhancement in the price of other 
commodities was in a proportion not very dissimilar; and this at 
last begot a spirit of speculation and gambling in the nation, 
which had not perhaps been equalled since the famous ‘ South 
Sea’ era. The American colonies of Spain had been acknow- 
ledged as independent States; and hence the larger portion of 
the speculations ran upon working American mines, and loans to 
the newly-created Republics. Between 1822 and 1825 inclu- 
sive, no less than twenty-six foreign loans were negotiated. The 
entire sum lent was little short of sixty millions sterling; and 
when we state that of these only ¢en are now paying dividends, 
the nature of the speculations are apparent enough. Of the other 
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speculations of the period it is perhaps not possible to give a par- 
ticular account. Suffice it to say, that it has been asserted that 
the nominal capital of these companies was in all above four 
hundred millions sterling! These specious appearances com- 

letely deceived the Ministers of the Crown; and Mr. Robinson, 
Some Lord Ripon) the Chancellor of the Exchequer, had the 
imprudence to boast, at the conclusion of the session of 1824, of 
the solidity of the prosperity produced by the measures of the 
two peaniling years. It was an unfortunate effusion, and may 
serve, if nothing else does, to immortalize the name of Robinson 
as a minister of finance. 

Towards the summer of the year 18235, the ultimate catastrophe, 
in which this violent depreciation of the currency and rise in 
prices consequent upon it were certain to end, began to be fore- 
told by symptoms not to be mistaken. The continuous advance 
in the price of commodities of every description which existed 
throughout the years of 1823 and 1824, and extended into the 
summer of 1825, had naturally and necessarily caused an im- 
mense importation of various articles of foreign production. This, 
at first, was balanced by the exportation, which was in some 
degree stimulated by the impulse felt by trade generally; but 
this export at last became unequal to the import. Foreign mar- 
kets became glutted with British fabrics ; but, in addition to this, 
there interposed another cause of prevention with foreigners, who 
might have taken British in exchange for their own productions, 
By the Currency Bill of 1819, gold and silver were always to be 
had, on demand, at the Bank of England, at the Mint prices. 
When, therefore, in consequence of the over-issues of paper, and 
the consequent depreciation of the entire currency, the prices of 
all commodities rose, gold and silver, in the shape of bullion, 
formed one sole exception. As gold and silver could always be 
had at the Bank at the Mint price, and as all penalties for ex- 
porting or melting the coin of the realm were repealed by the 
same act, it became, of course, the interest of foreigners who had 
sent goods to England, to take coin rather than English fabrics 
in exchange. The fabrics had risen in price, whilst the gold and 
silver were, by the act of 1819, chained down to the Mint price. 
The advantage became evident, and the foreigners took the coin. 
In the meantime, the imports into England were enormous; and 
these circumstances soon turned the balance of trade decisively 
against England. Early in the summer the exchanges became 
unfavourable, and bills upon foreign countries could not be ob- 
tained on any terms by those who had to remit money abroad. 
The necessary consequence of this was, that gold was drawn 
from the Bank of England, and remitted to the Continent, to an 
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enormous extent, which soon became alarming to a high degree. 
This drain of gold became the more excessive, because, in conse~ 
quence of the various foreign loans, silver bullion, to a great ex- 
tent, had been shipped from this country. In the two years of 
1822 and 1823, silver had been exported to the huge amount of 
upwards of twenty-five millions of ounces: and, in 1824, the export 
of this metal turned eight millions and a half of ounces! e 
consequence of this was, that, in 1825, gold was the only resource, 
and as a resource it became evident, towards the close of the year, 
that it must soon, if the most stringent measures were not taken, 
be exhausted. Even through the year 1824, especially towards 
its close, the drain of gold had been so great, that the known 
shipments amounted to one million and one hundred and thirty- 
four thousand ounces; but before the Christmas of 1825, the 
known drain for export exceeded a million and two hundred and 
seventy thousand ounces! 'To the few who were cognisant of these 
things, it became evident that a crisis, and perhaps a catastrophe, 
of no ordinary nature and magnitude, were at hand; and that 
which was to take place was predicted by various persons to whom 
the phenomena of diseased currencies were known. Strange to 
say, the ministers of the country were insensible to the imminent 
danger in which the whole monetary system of the country was 
a up to the very last moment. The Chancellor of the 

xchequer, the Hon. Frederick Robinson, was at his country 
seat, Studleigh Park, in Yorkshire; Mr. Canning—who had 
been amongst the Lakes during the autumn, listening to the 
flatteries of persons who knew as little, as he seemed poe upon 
a basis how othine was the specious prosperity then prevalent— 
was also absent; Lord Liverpool was declining rapidly in mind 
and body; so that when the crash at length came, Mr. Huskisson 
was the only official person capable of giving an opinion on the 
alarming state of affairs. ‘Towards the November.of 1825, the 
Bank directors felt the necessity of taking the strongest measures 
to protect themselves, by turning the exchanges, if possible, and 
arresting, before it was too late, the demand for gold that was 
rapidly emptying their coffers. In order to effect this, they re- 
fused all discounts whatsoever, without reference to the commer- 
cial character of the parties; sold exchequer bills in vast quanti- 
ties, and took every means suddenly to lessen the amount of their 
notes in circulation. This violent proceeding suddenly threw 
the whole body of bankers, merchants, and private discounters, 
upon their own resources; panic ensued; and, about the third 
week of December 1825, the whole kingdom was in confusion 
from one end to the other. 

The first disruption of public confidence was perhaps occa- 
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sioned by the absurd conduct of a banker of the city of Bristol. 
Having ue applied to for specie in exchange for his notes, for 
some reason or other disliking the demand, and unaware, per- 
haps, that the currency act of 1819 had repealed those acts 
which barred arrest, if notes of the Bank of England were ten- 
dered, he refused to give gold, but proffered payment in Bank of 
England paper. The applicant, however, was resolute; he imme- 
diately took measures to arrest the banker, and, in the meantime, 
petitioned the House of Commons. The debate that ensued 
turned the attention of the public to the export of the precious 
metals which was now going on, at a rapid rate, not only from 
London, but the outports; and from that time confidence was 
imperfect, until panic actually made its appearance. The proxi- 
mate cause of the panic was the stoppage, during the first week 
of December 1825, of the great London and country banks of 
Godfrey Wentworth, and Co. This was followed by the sus- 
pension of some Yorkshire banks, unconnected with Wentworth 
and Co., and these events being followed by the suspension of 
more than one of the greater union banking establishments, 
the alarm soon became universal, and a run took place, of more 
or less severity, upon every bank in the kingdom. The result 
was, that seventy-three country banks were totally insolvent, and 
more than one of the greater London firms totally ruined. The 
terrible position in which the Bank of England was itself placed 
was known only to few at the time. It was, however, so fully 
described in the evidence given before the Secret Committee of 
1832, by Mr. Jeremiah Harman, one of its oldest and principal 
directors, that we shall detail it in his words, as printed in the 
Report of that committee :— 


‘2227. Was there a period in December 1825, during which the 
Bank contemplated the great probability of being entirely exhausted 
of gold ?—At the latter end of 1825, decidedly.’ 

‘ 2228. Do you recollect the lowest quantity of gold which the Bank 
possessed during any period of December 1825 ?—I do not remember 
immediately; but it was miserably low.’ 

‘ 2229. Was it under the £1,300,000 you have mentioned ?—Un- 
questionably.’ 

‘ 2230. It was stated by the late Mr. Huskisson, that he, as a mem- 
ber of the Administration at that time, suggested to the Bank, that 
if their gold were exhausted, they should place a paper against their 
doors, stating that ‘they had not gold to pay with, but might expect to 
have gold to recommence payment in a short period !—do you recollect 
such a suggestion ?—There was such a suggestion.’ 

‘ 2231. What would, in your opinion, have been the consequences 
of that paper placed against the door of the Bank, without preparations 
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to support commercial and financial credit ?—I hardly know how to 
contemplate it.’ 2 

‘ 2232. The Bank issued one-pound notes at that period. Was that 
done to protect its remaining treasure ?—Decidedly: and it worked 
wonders. And it was by great good-luck that we had the means of 
doing it; because one box containing a quantity of one-pound notes 
had been overlooked, and they were forthcoming at the lucky moment.’ 

‘ 2233. Had there been no foresight in the preparation of these 
notes ?—None whatever, I solemnly declare.’ 

‘ 2234. Do you think that the issue of these one-pound notes did 
avert a complete drain?—As far as my judgment goes, it saved the 
credit of the country. —Report or Secret Commit Tes, p. 154. 


No words can go further than these do to portray the scene 
then going on. ‘The bankruptcy and ruin amongst traders of 
every grade was of course enormous. ‘The writer of one of the 
Tracts, the title of which is at the head of this article, Mr. W. 
Cargill, states the loss by this panic, in round numbers, at ‘ forty 
millions sterling.’ If he includes in this sum the foreign loans 
upon which no dividends have been received, he is by no means 

ve the mark. It now became a thing self evident to every 
reflecting person, that to preserve the convertibility into gold and 
silver of the paper currency, and at the same time to permit it so 
to be issued as to raise prices, through the depreciation consequent 
upon such over-issue, was to attempt two measures totally incom- 
patible with each other. ‘The ease to the country so obtained ; 
the greater facility of paying taxes, which were by this means 
really lightened; and the new spirit given to commercial enter- 
prise thus created, however pleasant in the experience, were, after 
all, dearly bought, involving, as they did, a state of affairs of which 
no man could predict the end. A bill was therefore passed by 
the Legislature, which re-enacted the original provision of the 
Act of 1819, for the extinction of all bank notes under the sum 
of five pounds, which accordingly was effected, three years after- 
wards, in May 1829. The consequences were precisely similar 
to those which, in 1822-3, had been the cause of the respite 
granted to these notes. The harvests of the year 1829, and the 
two years following, were below an average crop, and therefore 

in did not, during these years, fall so low as it did in 1822. 
The average price, however, of these years, was only fifty-one 
shillings per quarter, or thereabouts, which, accompanied by the 
rents which the artificial prosperity of the preceding mete 5 had 
established, was low enough to create a very large amount of 
agricultural suffering. A struggle now began, which, with some 
slight intermissions, has continued ever since, between the farmer 
and the labourer, on the vital point of wages. Out of this mortal 
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struggle arose, for the first time in England, the shocking crime 
of agrarian incendiarism, only second in hideousness to the 
¢ — murders’ of Ireland, but arising out of the same im- 
pulse, a struggle to preserve the absolute means of existence, and 
to avoid the alternative of absolute want and its concomitant 
horrors. In the transactions of trade, and in the prices of com- 
modities, similar phenomena were manifest. The prices of mer- 
chandise, and the amount of mercantile transactions, underwent 
a severe and rapid decline, and national suffering began to be 
apparent in the increasing rage for political change, and the 
accomplishment of that change. In order to give the reader 
what we may, with propriety, term ‘a bird’s-eye view’ of the 
fluctuations caused by the various violent monetary changes 
which we have detailed, we take the method of giving the 
comparative statement of the different annual cash receipts 
of a retail tradesman, during the several years in which 
these changes were effected. In the year 1819 they were, 
1663/. 7s. 10d. In the year 1822 they were, 1183/. 16s. 5d. In 
the year 1825, they rose to 2304/. 19s, 7d.; and in the year 1828, 
they had sunk as low as 774/. 14s. 3d.—a striking criterion of 
the effects of monetary changes upon the trade, and consequently 
the happiness, of a country. In the article corn, the effect was 
not fully felt until 1833 and 1834. The seasons were, at first, 
by no means propitious ; and the introduction of the plan of a 
‘ sliding scale’ had now enabled speculators, by acting upon the 
averages, to run corn up beyond its natural price, in all seasons 
save plentiful ones. 

It seemed now highly probable that the depression under 
which commerce laboured would, at last, push the reformed 
legislature (for in the midst of this stagnation the Reform bill 
was passed) to make some serious effort to correct any mistake 
which could be fairly proved to attach to any important act of 
former legislatures ; but this tendency was checked by the events 
which ensued, and which were of a nature to palliate, for a time, 
the depression which had now come upon the commercial interests 
of the country. During the administration of Lord Goderich 
and of Mr. Canning, ascheme had been matured of giving powers 
to extensive bodies of persons to form banking establishments 
under the name of ‘ Joint Stock Banks.’ At first the plan ex- 
cited little attention ; and such banks as were begun under the 
act, wanted a field in which to exert themselves. That field, 
however, fortuitous circumstances now threw open to them. In 
consequence of various commercial concessions to the United 
States, and by means, and in part through the agency, of the 
‘United States Bank,’ which was now approaching its palmiest 
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state, prior to its overthrow by the energy of President Jackson, 
the British trade with the States began to assume a magnitude 
which had not before been dreamed of. A large proportion of 
this apparently flourishing trade was bloated and artificial. 
Much of it, also, was not really — to the primary 
parties to the transactions. But the very artificial nature 
of the trade rendering it requisite to employ intermediate 
parties to a great extent, it became the interest of a powerful and 
wealthy set of men to undertake agencies so lucrative; and 
hence, the transactions with the States, at last, were brought 
into a position, to which no foreign trade, possibly, ever afforded 
a parallel. By the exigencies of this trade, the joint-stock banks 
were first called into active existence. Mills for the weaving of 
cotton, of silk, and of woollen fabrics were multiplied to an enor- 
mous extent. It was computed by persons very competent to 
the decision of such a question, that, in these years, the ma- 
chinery power of the manufacturing districts was about doubled. 
From this great addition to the transactions of the country the 
railway system was driven largely to develop itself. This, again, 
gave rise to additional enterprise in the smelting of iron, and, by 
consequence, to the mining for coal. Immense sums of capital 
were thus, in the shape of wages, thrown into the circulation of 
the country; and had the notes of smaller denominations not 
been wanting, the scenes of 1823 to 1826 must have been 
inevitably acted over again. As, however, it is not the interest 
of bankers to issue specie proportionately with their paper issues, 
there was not enough of metallic money kept circulating to sup- 
port paper equal to the issues of 1825. Hence the rise in prices 
was less general by far, and speculation ran more in particular 
lines. Enough was done, however, again to create the appear- 
ance and the partial reality of renewed ——— In the year 
1835, the seasons also underwent a striking change. Wheat, 
which, in the summer of 1833, had absolutely fallen on the 
average below forty shillings per quarter, at which it continued, 
with little variation, until 1835, suddenly became an object of 
speculation, and continued to be so, more or less, until the year 
1839, when scarcity, almost threatening a famine, occurred. 
The conjunct effect of these changes was to falsify, — 
the predictions of those who had foreboded pressure and distress 


as the consequences of the extinction, in 1829, of the notes for 
sums under five pounds. This state being, however, manifestly 
artificial, could not long continue, and did not long continue. 
About the close of the year 1836, the monetary affairs of the 
United States, which hinged upon the gigantic bank established 
at Philadelphia, under the now illegal title of ‘the Bank of the 
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United States,’ were brought to a crisis. The commercial 
bankruptcy, distress, and confusion, caused in the union by the 
sudden diminution of their paper currency, were tremendous and 
unprecedented. As an inevitable consequence, it spread itself 
to England. The losses in which it involved our merchants, 
and all connected, directly or indirectly, were overpowering. It 
has been asserted, we yt say with general truth, that the 
American merchants at this time, so bloated and forced was the 
trade, owed a ‘balance’ of twelve millions of dollars, against 
which no American produce had ever been sent. The crash 
was of course irresistible. From the great merchants and agency 
houses, it was, in due time, communicated to the manufacturers 
and dealers ; from them again to the minor tradesmen depending 
upon them; and lastly, from them all to the joint-stock banks, 
especially of Lancashire and Yorkshire, many of which were 
totally rained. From 1836 to 1839, extreme distress again 
dually froze up the energies of the kingdom. Men became 
esperate. The continental markets became so glutted with 
goods, forced over, in consequence of the breakdown in the 
American trade, that bills could not be drawn inst them, as 
sales were impossible at any price. This guile brought the 
exchanges into a state highly adverse to this country; when in 
1839, the rise in the prices of grain, and the extensive importations 
consequent upon it, again brought the Bank of England into a 
position which may be fairly described as being equal in peril 
to that of December 1825; although, owing to the crisis having 
been much longer foreseen, and more gradually brought on, the 
alarm was far below that of the disastrous era referred to. 
Previously to the year 1839, the coffers of the Bank had been 
much trenched upon by the drain of bullion which the annihila- 
tion of a large portion of the paper circulation of the United 
States and the substitution of metallic money were sure to occa- 
sion, England being the great emporium of American produce, 
and that produce being sold in exchange for notes, for which 
gold is to be had on demand, it followed as a matter of course, 
that when the export of gold and silver to the States produced 
a large and certain premium, these metals would be demanded 
and exported. This was the case; and immediately following 
upon this, were the great importations of corn, gradually in- 
 ereasing through the years 1837, 1838, and 1839, the greater 
— of which was paid for in gold and silver. This arises 
om obvious causes, which reside in the provisions of these corn 
laws, by which the agricultural interests of this kingdom unfor- 
tunately claim to be protected. It is the intentional tendency 
of these impolitic laws to prevent the trade in grain being a 
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steady and constant trade. Their aim is to open a safety-valve 
precisely when such relief is absolutely requisite to prevent ex- 
plosion; but not before. This valve is again closely shut, as 
soon as it has performed its office of preventing a starving com- 
munity from being absolutely goaded by famine into rebellion, 
not again to be unclosed until the same shocking necessity shall 
occur! Such a trade as this creates, being altogether unnatural, 
cannot come under the laws by which all healthy commerce 
must be regulated. It is an excrescence, a fungus, and not a 
plant; and hence, neither in its growth nor in its decline does it 
exhibit the phenomena which natural commerce must always 
manifest. ‘Trade naturally is, and always must be, virtually a 
barter between nations, Tt is an interchange of commodities, 
gradually brought about, as nations come to understand the 
wants and wishes of each other. It needs no money payments 
to any extent, because the commodities sent on each side, from the 
very nature of the circumstances, are sure, in the long run, nearly 
to balance each other. But under the ‘ upas-tree’ of the existing 
corn laws no such reciprocity can grow. They forbid any reci- 
procity of wants ever to be felt or acted upon, unless upon 
extremities, which is tantamount to forbidding it altogether. 
They aim to feed the English people upon the principle of the 
boa-constrictor, which, when hungry, swallows a tiger, and is 
then torpid for two months. Let ‘famine cling them,’ and the 
ports are all open at ‘a shilling’ ; but then they are only so 
to ensure their being closed for the next five years. Under such 
a system as this is, it is evident that international barter is out 
of the question. Foreign nations will not swallow, at short no- 
tice, an avalanche of cotton and woollen manufactures, because 
we happen, at that period, to stand in urgent want of an equal 
page. of grain. Hence, these importations of corn are paid 
or almost entirely in gold and silver; and hence, when the 
Bank of England is low in her stock of bullion, she may be put 
in jeopardy, at any time, by a consecutive couple of bad harvests. 
Thus was it on this occasion, The import of grain throughout 
the entire year of 1839 was exceedingly great; and towards the 
close of that year, the payments due had become so excessive, 
that it was evident the balance to be remitted in the precious 
metals must be very large indeed. Had this event happened in 
a time of warfare, or even in a time of great national exasperation 
or jealousy, nothing could have saved the Bank of England from 
another stoppage like that of 1797. Luckily, however, we were 
at peace with France, and that which could hardly have been 
averted by any other means, was avoided by means of a loan by 
the Bank of France, which was persuaded to grant to the British 
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bank directors, indirectly through some of the private Parisian 
bankers, a ‘ credit’ of two millions and a half sterling, English 
money. Thus that which British energies could hardly have 
fronted, was met by the aid of foreigners. Had the exigence 
occurred eighteen months later, that aid would, in all human pro- 
bability, have been refused! As it was, the subsidy, if we can 
trust the reasoning of Mr. Lewis Lloyd, was not more than 
enough, and barely enabled the Bank of England to meet the 
demands made upon her at this period. ' 
As the gentleman to whose publication on the monetary crisis 

of that period we have referred, is a high authority in the esti- 
mation of many on such subjects, we shall shortly advert to 
the reasoning by which he has demonstrated, apparently in a 
way baienpilile of being answered, and certainly by arguments 
which have not hitherto met with a reply, that towards the 
close of 1839, the Bank of England was solely enabled to 
continue cash payments by the loans from France; and that, 
without such loans, her supplies of metallic money must have 
been totally and entirely exhausted. It must be recollected that, 
at this period, the monthly returns of the Bank’s stock of coin 
and ballion published in the Gazette, were the average only of 
the three preceding months. From such a return as this, it is 
evident enough that no certain result as to the actual amount of 
bullion at any given time can be gathered; and that the Bank 
might be absolutely destitute of metallic money, without its 
being apparent in such a return, before three months had 
elapsed. Mr. Lloyd takes the averages of coin and bullion for 
the four concluding months of the year, which are as follow:— 

September . . . . £2,816,000 

October . . . . 2,522,000 

November .. . . 2,545,000 

December. . . . . 2,887,000 
From these he argues, that as the demand for gold for the Con- 
tinent, or for bills that would command gold there, continued 
throughout these months; and as the credit upon the Bank of 
France was made available to its entire amount, it is impossible 
to conceive that these returns could have preserved their level in 
the last two months, save by the ministrance of the credit upon 
France, which, it is observable, exactly squares with the two in- 
termediate averages. ‘Towards the end of the year the demand 
ceased ; but we see no road of escape from the assertion of Mr. 
Lloyd, that it ceased just in time to preserve cash payments at 
the Bank, for the second time, from an interruption, in all human 
appearance, inevitable. 
_ That the country has never recovered from the shock which 
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these last reverses inflicted upon such of prosperity as remained, 
we do not fear to assert. It has never recovered the position 
from which it was then driven, although since that period, cir- 
cumstances have occurred to bring about a partial and temporary 
revival of commercial activity, and, in many persons, of com- 
mercial hope for the future. The regular profits of the trades- 
man, which from about the year 1836 were fearfully broken 
down, have never been resuscitated to their former standard of 
health. We have had no panics, nor violent commercial fluc- 
tuation, it is true; but all that this amounts to is, that bank- 
ruptcy has, from the acute, subsided into the more chronic form, 
and is now spread more equably over the register of commercial 
mortality in the Gazette than it was wont to be. The compa- 
rative healthfulness or unhealthfulness of a nation may be with 
the greatest certainty deduced from the rate of demand for the 
necessaries and more ordinary comforts of life, for home con- 
sumption. The most appalling symptom of national decadence 
which occurred after the last and greatest break-down of the 
American trading system with this country, was that cancerous 
dilapidation of the frame-work of the finances, which then first 
distinctly showed itself, which continued eating out, as it were, 
the heart of the Exchequer, during the concluding years of Lord 
Melbourne’s administration, and which is still in activity, ‘ mining 
all within,’ although masked by some of the measures of his more 
specious and more powerful successor. That a portion of this 

consuming ulcer, which all men then saw feeding upon the very 

vitals of finance, may be attributed to the terrible stagnation of 
foreign trade, and foreign as well as home demand, we are ready 

to admit. But that admission is by no means a great one. An 

increased manufacture of goods for foreign destination, arising 

out of real or anticipated demand abroad, is chiefly seen and felt 
in its action on the amount of customs duties. But the real 

‘ stethoscope’ by which we are to detect latent disorganization in 

the heart or lungs of the social system of a country in the posi- 

tion of England, is to be found in the receipts of the excise ; and 

these have never afforded evidence of a national convalescence 

commensurate with those other symptoms of revival in the trade 

of the country, of which we have heard so much. 

The measures of the present Premier, since his last accession 
to power, have been, in our opinion, truly characteristic of the 
man. ‘The causes of his ultimate exaltation were negative in 
their character. He was the chosen minister of a re-action. He 
rose upon no popularity of his own, but upon the deep unpopu- 
larity of his predecessors; and their decline in public estimation 
arose less from actual mistakes of policy—though in policy they 
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were guilty of dreadful errors—than from highly raised expecta- 
tions left totally unfulfilled. That this want of! power to satisfy 
the expectations of the people of England lay as much in the 
character of their more immediate and active adherents, as in 
the character of the cabinet itself, may be true. Their present 
professions, and some of the recent speeches and votes of their 
principal members in the House of Commons, seem to demon- 
strate as much. Still, however, we cannot escape the inevitable 
conclusion, that the destruction of the last government arose 
from a deficiency of good rather than a surplus of bad tendencies; 
and that the success of their opponents sprung out of the disgust, 
and not the enthusiasm of the —_ Power, however, so 
gained, cannot be permanent. Negative causes may give an 
administration power; but its acts, when in power, will not be 
so judged. They will, and must be taken as positive acts, and 
weighed according to their actual merits. This is the ordeal 
through which the acts of Sir Robert Peel’s cabinet must pass ; 
and through this ordeal ~~ are not calculated to pass, after 
any fashion likely to prolong his power as a minister. That the 
principal motive of those who, proximately, were the instruments 
of driving the last from, and installing the present government in 
power, was the alarm caused by the rapid financial dilapidation 
which marked the last years of Lord Melbourne’s administration, 
can hardly be doubted. Such men know that financial health is 
the life of a government; and, though this is not always avowed 
as the ruling motive, it always really is so with those upon whose 
acquiescence the continuance of any power in this country must 
at present depend. That Sir Robert Peel is quite aware of this, 
cannot, of course, be for a moment doubted—that he most 
intensely felt it, is evident in the fact, that it led him into another 
repetition of that political mistake, which has beset him through 
life-—it drove him to the false step of doing that which he was 
unwilling to do, at the same time that he was compelled to avow 
the unavoidable necessity which goaded him to the act. It 
was after this fashion that he passed the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill of 1829—it was after a similar fashion that he passed the 
Income-tax measure of 1841. He did not wait to see if his 
alterations of the tariff, and small concessions in favour of a great 
> might restore his revenue. As usual, he conceded ; 

ut, at the same time, proved that he had no real faith in either 
side of the question, by resorting at once to a violent means for 
extirpating a chronic disease. The quack distrusts dietetics, 
and burns out the cancer. Sir Robert tampered with the tariff, 
but never hesitated about the income-tax. He admitted that, as 
@ peace-impost, it was the most financially objectionable possible; 
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but he told the Houses, in the same breath, that it was the only way 
to prevent a total disorganization and disruption of the resources of 
the country ; and, according to custom, made necessity the cover- 
ing plea against all objections. Thus, after all the mystery and 
management of the addresses at Tamworth and elsewhere—after 
all the refusals to ‘prescribe’ until formally ‘called in’ as phy- 
sician, the remedy, when it came, was of as ‘Sangrado’ a cha- 
racter as it is possible to conceive. The liberal commercial 
policy, the flatteries of the adherents of Huskisson and the 
economists, were only the manceuvres of the charlatan to excite 
the sympathies of his audience. The real remedy depended 
upon was the income-tax. It was plain and pleasant. The 
minister wanted money ; and he went forthwith to the pockets 
of those who had money, and took it per force ! 

In this one act has resided the success of Sir Robert Peel’s 
administration. The rest of his measures have either been mere 
abortions, or have been carried, in spite of his adherents, by the 
votes of his political opponents; and by them, less for the sake 
of any results to be immediately expected, than as earnest of 
more sweeping and more searching measures yet to come. Sir 
Robert Peel’s commercial liberality has, in reality, been a * Vox 
et preterea nihil.’ It has been the play of Hamlet with the cha- 
racter of Hamlet left out! We have been treated to repeals of 
duties upon ‘ divi-divi,’ and various other nondescript and caco- 

honous drugs, whilst the corn-laws remain in all their real 
iniquity and selfishness, ‘unbated and envenomed.’ ‘That such 
changes as have been made in the regulations of the tariff have 
been the means of affording any sensible or visible ease to the 
country, we do not believe. They have exposed certain trades 
to greater competition than before, without increasing, by one 
single iota, the demand for English commodities; whilst the 
modifications of the duties on sugar have been so strangely calcu- 
lated, as to confound that still further which was immersed in 
confusion before. By these regulations, the sugars of Louisiana 
and Venezuela are admitted, whilst those of the Brazils are 
rejected ; and a discriminating duty between ‘clayed’ and ‘ Mus- 
covado’ qualities is imposed, which, after the first week, it was 
evident that no one would pay. If, however, this portion of the 
measures of government have been destitute of the benefits which 
some persons were willing to anticipate, another portion has 
been guiltless of the injuries which another class of discontented 
partizans has industriously laid to its charge. We allude to the 
modified scale of the amended corn-law, and the reduced prices 
of agricultural produce which have been so generally laid at its 
door. Of the*production of these low prices for grain and live- 
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stock we must conscientiously acquit the Prime Minister, as far 
as his corn-law is in question. That Sir Robert Peel is not 
emphatically the author of those prices, which are fast goading 
mortgaged landlords and rack- rented farmers into rebellion against 
his authority, we do not mean to assert; we only affirm that the 
corn-law is not the proximate cause of the depression. It is 
singular that the men who deal in these certainly senseless accu- 
sations should be precisely those who ought to be best aware of 
the facts which directly give the lie to their peculiar mono- 
mania on the subject of that which they are pleased to term 
‘ agricultural distress’-—a distress arising from rents so exorbitantly 
enormous, that neither tenant nor labourer can obtain, under 
them, the common comforts and ordinary necessaries of their 
several classes. In the memorable year 1822, an epoch io which 
we have already adverted, the corn-law of 1815 was yet in force; 
yet did that prevent wheat from falling to the level of forty 
shillings the quarter, on the average? Again, in the years 1833, 
1834, and 1835, the scale of Huskisson and Canning still 
remained the law of the land; yet that was of no potency to 
rescue grain from a lower average depression than even that of 
1822. The very men who deal most in vituperation against the 
amended tariff of 1842, and the Canada Corn Bill, are those to 
whom the facts we have stated are most familiar. To such 
persons, however, experience seems to have no voice, and history 
no authority; their views of things are Cyclopean—all one- 
eyed. They can see no instrument of dearness but a corn-law ; 
and no cause of cheapness but the want of one. If this harvest 
of 1845 shall really be more than an average crop—it is by no 
means an improbable thing, nay, the chances are, that grain 
may be'as low-priced as it was even in 1833. What we would 
say is, in that case, the difference of one single shilling in the 
price would not have been caused, had the old corn-laws kept 
footing in the statute book, and the innovations of Peel never 
been dreamed of. 

Tis to ‘Money Bills,’ and not to ‘Corn Bills,’ that they should 
look for the solution of this mystery. Should the price of wheat 
go down to the old level of four-and-sixpence the bushel imperial, 
the efficient causes will not have been the weather and the Corn 
Bill, but the weather and the Banking Bill. To this still more 
stringent concentration of the principle of the Act of 1819 
must lower prices, if lower prices shall obtain, not only of grain, 
but of everything else, be attributed. It is the last bastion of 
Sir Robert’s once very extensive fortalice of prejudices and pre- 
possessions, and he clings to it with an almost unnatural perti- 
nacity of purpose. From the others he has been beaten, one 
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after another. No popery; protection to vested interests; 
church and state, with edie first protestant ascendancy—all 
have given way. If Sir Robert lives a few years longer, it is not 
impossible that he may see his last intrenchment suffer a similar 
disaster. Let us not, however, be misunderstood; we do not 
wish to be held as predicting this; but we may assert a con- 
tingency, without insinuating a certainty. It is not our intention 
to disguise, however, our opinion of this celebrated measure. It 
has been well described as ‘a scheme to prevent ebb-tides, b 
keeping the country always at low water.’ That the intention is 
such as is here quaintly shadowed forth is not denied by its 
author. That it will effect even this portion of the advantage he 
expects to derive from it, we must take leave to doubt. The Act 
of 1819 was a mistake—not in its principle, but in its application. 
The Act of 1844 is not a mistake; but it is worse than that—it 
is ‘a crotchet,’ totally inconsistent with other portions of the 
policy of the very man in whose prepossessions alone it originates, 
and with which it is made to limp forward hand in hand. It is 
impotent to secure, under given circumstances, the ends put 
forward by its projector as the motives for its enactment. It is 
at open war with every other enactment of a fiscal or com- 
mercial nature to which his administration has given birth. 

The Banking Regulation Act of Sir Robert Peel is an attempt 
to neutralize and guard against those violent fluctuations, and 
consequent panics and disasters, which have hitherto accom- 
panied all paper currencies in all countries. By paper curren- 
cies we would be understood to mean all currencies of which 
paper is the principal component part. In order to effect this 
purpose, the principle of a maximum has been adopted. An 
average of three years has been seized upon, during which, 
owing to circumstances to which we have already adverted, the 
circulation of the country was at a lower ebb than it has expe- 
rienced for many years. The average issue of every bank in the 
kingdom has been ascertained for these three years, and that 
average recorded in a sort of ‘ Doomsday Book.’ The Bank of 
England has been subjected to a ng not very dissimilar. All 
ordinary commercial and equitable considerations have been set 
aside. The credit of the establishment, commercially speaking, 
its possible accumulations, and expansion of wealth, of resources, 
and of transactions, have all been set aside, and put out of 
view. Its credit has been construed to mean the amount to 
which government stands indebted to it; and upon this it has 
been allowed to issue paper to the amount of fourteen millions, 
and no more, save and except a gracious extension of two mil- 
lions, which, for the sake of mercantile facility, may be issued in 
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the “_~ only of bank post bills, payable to individuals, for any 
sum. Upon this ‘ bed of Procrustes’ the whole banking interests 
of the empire are stretched; and if they exceed the maximum 
thus enacted, the extra issues are to be based upon gold and 
silver bullion, equal in amount to such issues. Such is the out- 
line of the banking regulation, of which we have heard so much. 
That it is for the most part delusive, is apparent in the state of 
the circulation and of the Bank’s reserve of bullion, as they exist 
at this moment of our writing. If circumstances should now 
arise of strong temptation to throw into circulation additional 
paper, there is little in the new enactment to prevent such issues, 
supposing the demand and the rise in the rate of interest to be 
great and decided. At this moment, the stock of cain and of bul- 
lion in the vaults of the Bank of England is in value from fifteen 
to sixteen millions sterling. Under the existing law, therefore, 
stringent as it may seem to be, the latitude allowed the directors 
for extended issue is very great. Adding their sixteen millions of 
credit issue to the fifteen millions of precious metals which they 
hold, the latitude is thirty-one millions. But their actual cireula- 
tion at this moment is, as nearly as may be, twenty-one millions. 
Through themselves, therefore, and those banking establishments 
which issue the notes of the Bank of England—which last are 
numerous in England—they are at liberty, if adequate motive 
sprung up, to throw an additional ten millions into the English 
circulation—an operation which might be imitated by those 
establishments which issue their own paper, if the interest upon 
mercantile securities was such as to pay them for obtaining and 
holding bullion against the increase. To say that such a tempta- 
tion is not probable to be offered is gratis dictum. A sudden in- 
crease of American, Indian, or Chinese trade, or all these together, 
might at any time offer such temptation. A continental war might 
— it. Let it once be produced, and the security fondly 

oped for as part of the new enactment is gone. A succession 
of bad harvests, and a sudden and overwhelming import of grain, 
occurring whilst the banks had so large a portion of their issues 
based upon bullion or specie, would, by the forced export of that 
specie and bullion, and the violent contraction of the paper cir- 
culation, of necessity so occasioned, produce a panic similar in 
effects to that of 1825, and without means of palliation. The 
Bank directors would have no alternative left, no discretionary 
powers reserved: whatever might be the ruin around them, or 
the chances of palliating it, they would feel themselves bound 
up, as it were, in a remorseless fate, which would drive them, like 
the hounds of Actzeon, to destroy that in the welfare of which 
they were most interested. 
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The possibility of the circumstances here detailed can neither 
be denied nor explained away ; but the inefficiency to its end of 
this enactment is not its only demerit. It is inconsistent with 
every other feature of the policy of the time which has given it 
birth. It is a strange attempt to root something immutable in 
the midst of all mutability; to establish the fixed amidst the 
moving; tocheck, limit, and define one growth, whilst all around 
is increasing and efflorescent. In company with this egregious 
enactment, we have a population, unhappily increasing at the 
unhealthy rate of a thousand a day. We have conquests going 
on in various quarters of the globe, and colonies in the act of 
being planted in almost every climate, and in both hemispheres. 
We have few means for the extension of commerce left untried, 
and those markets which negotiation fails to open, violence puts 
prostrate before us. From these facts it is impossible not to 
infer a necessary and natural increase of the buying and selling 
transactions of the country which is so circumstanced. The 
increased population, though amongst the poor, must eat, and 
drink, and wear, however little. New markets and growing 
colonial possessions must involve new demands and extending 
manufactures. These, again, must bring in their train more 
commercial dealing, more traffic, more carriage, more manipula- 
tion. Yet, in the midst of all this, our paper circulation is to be 
confined by barriers, which are as inflexible as they are insur- 
mountable ; and the country exposed to the terrible process of 
forcing, through lowness of price, an influx of the currency in 
metal, (necessary for increased transactions,) which it can no 
longer obtain in the shape of paper. We must repeat that this 
is neither more nor less than a recipe for starving a country in 
the midst of excessive capital; for compelling it to march in spite 
of, rather than by means of, its monetary system; for repeating, 
in another shape, the attempt of Canute, and saying to the 
mighty tides of commerce, ‘ ‘hus far shalt thou come, and no 
further.’ The consequences of such an attempt can only be of 
one sort—a constant tendency to stagnation, to low prices, to 
want of confidence, to diminished profits, and to desperate com- 
petition; varied, peradventure, from time to time, with wild and 
gigantic speculation, and with terrible reverses; with baseless 
hopes, crowned with a perennial disappointment. 

There does not exist, in our mind, a shadow of doubt, nor 
need such doubt, we think, exist in the mind of any one, that 
the strenuous, energetic, and well-directed efforts which are now 
making to free the commerce of the nation from its most cruel 
shackles, arise naturally from its present position. Where there 
is great pressure, there must be commensurate struggle. Nations, 
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like individuals, when in extremities, grasp at that which is most 
obvious in the shape of relief. The * Anti-Corn-Law League’ 
is the legitimate child of the Currency Acts. It is so, because 
Providence has decreed that, out of apparently enormous evil, 
great good shall arise ; because the bitter chalice of adversity is a 
tonic to a community whose energies have been misdirected, but 
not destroyed; because abuses so monstrous, and apparently so 
impregnable as to require a miracle for their removal, yield in a 
few years before the resistless power of a strong necessity, 
directed by a few talented individuals, but backed by the great 
majority of a people. ‘That the existing corn laws must now fall 
before the powers that are assaulting them we cannot doubt ; it 
is pleasing, at the same time, not to doubt that they ought so to 
fall To our apprehension, the reasons for the entire and total 
abrogation of those laws seem to be overpowering and irre- 
sistible ; so much so, that in the very consideration of the neces- 
sity, that of the consequences is merged. 

n countries in which the population is stationary, or nearly 
so, the question as to the exclusion or non-exclusion of foreign 
grain, or of any kind of imported provisions, may seem at best a 
superfluous one. In a country, on the contrary, in which the 
rate of population is a rapidly increasing one, and when the 
numbers to the square mile are exceedingly great, as compared 
with those of po countries, the question seems to answer 
itself. In England, at present, there seems to be ample ground 
for presuming that the increase of numbers is not much less than 
one thousand per day! If, then, we ask ourselves—Is it advis- 
able to force these people, in spite of this growth, to subsist upon 
the grain and meat produced in their own limited territory ? the 
answer seems necessarily to be—It cannot be advisable, because 
in no long time it must be impossible. The question appears 
thus at once to be reduced to one of time. We have no reason to 
hope for any diminution in this diseased and fearful rate of 
increase, unless some great change for the better in the living 
of the people can be produced. But the repeal of these re- 
strictive laws is the very thing that must produce that change. 
The cultivation of the land cannot employ many more than are 
at present engaged upon it. Manufacturing, then, is the 
resource, even upon the supposition that the population may 
cease to progress at the rate at which it nowextends. But if we 
refuse to take the grain and cattle of foreign countries in ex- 
change for fabrics, it is surely self-evident, if there were not 
other ample proofs, that we must, by this course, inevitably 
drive them to manufacture for sed Bom This reasoning, it 
seems to us, impossible either to answer or to evade. Such 
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replies as are hazarded are eminently hollow and delusive. To 
tell us that we shall cause, by the repeal of these cruel restric- 
tions, a fall in the landed rental of the country, is only telling us 
that we are advocating the policy of making a rental, which the 
enormous spread of the population engaged in trade and manu- 
factures has raised to its present astounding height, do some- 
thing in turn for those industrious people who have reall 
created it. The income tax has, if it has done no other pare 
opened the eyes of the public on this topic, at all events. We 
do not believe that one man in the country, not excepting 
the author of the measure, Sir Robert Pecl himself, was pre- 
pared for the result, in the shape of amount of landed rental, 
which the returns of the income tax exhibit. It is astounding to 
think, that, notwithstanding the immense change in the value of 
money, the landlords of this country should be in the receipt of 
rent nominally equal to, but in reality double, the total receipts 
of 1815! ‘That the enclosure of common lands, since 1815, has 
had its share in adding to this enormous rental we do not, of 
course, deny; but this is a small part only; and to the added 
value given to the aggregate land of the kingdom by the spread 
of a manufacturing population, we must attribute the rest. To 
us, this one argument is all-sufficient. By manufactures alone 
was this enormous addition of landed rental enabled to be paid 
at all. Ifthat rental must be somewhat taxed to ensure the con- 
tinuance of those manufactures, with what face can landlords, 
after this, grumble at such a salvage? Upon the continued 
prosperity of our manufacturing population the moiety of that 
rental depends—nay, perhaps more than that. If, then, the 
repeal of the cruel and unpolitic restrictions upon trade in grain 
be necessary to the permanence of this state of things, that 
repeal is, in reality, as much the interest of the owners of lands 
as the spinners of cotton. That it is necessary to such permanence, 
we do not entertain a doubt; our only fear is, that the repeal 
of these laws, when accomplished, may possibly be so too late. 
Every month of delay is adding strength to a continental manu- 
facturing interest, which may in the end be too strong for the 
antagonist interest of the land; and without reciprocity, and a 
conjunct and mutual relaxation of all protective duties on the 
part of our continental neighbours, it is very clear even the 
repeal of these impolitic laws would fail of its end, and its fruits, 
like those of the shores of the Dead Sea, be only ‘ bitter 
ashes.’ 

That the first step to be taken by any administration which 
really contemplates an amelioration of the condition of the 
country, must be the entire and complete removal of these im- 
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politic laws, we are well convinced. We cannot, however, en- 
courage the too sanguine opinions of those who find in such 
removal a panacea for every evil which at present affects the 
country. Whether a repeal of those laws would work for good 
or for evil must depend upon the manner in which that repeal is 
met by foreign nations. But there is still more wanting to 
render the good effects of such a step beneficial to the full extent 
of possible benefit. ‘The advantages of a foreign trade depend 
upon two things. In itself it is only a mere exchange of com- 
modities ; and a realm only reaps advantage from foreign traffic, 
in the end, as it reaps advantage from traffic at home. The 
benefit fiows from the stimulus thus given to the industry of its 
people. The method is a little more round-about; but the prin- 
ciple is the same. ‘To gather advantage, then, from a foreign 
trade, two circumstances must attend its conduct by any people. 
The goods sent abroad, must be advantageously exchanged ; and 
the goods brought home, in consequence of such exchange, 
must be advantageously consumed when imported. If that be 
not done, the advantage arising from this exchange is nearly or 
altogether lost. ‘Thus, then, the ultimate good of all foreign 
trade must hinge upon our ability to consume the goods which 
we import, with advantage to the importer: for if this be not 
the case, there is no stable or healthy foundation for such a trade. 
It is a mere delusion to imagine that any great and sudden ex- 
tension of foreign commerce, which might arise from an uncon- 
ditional destruction of our suicidal corn-laws, could be a benefit 
to the country, unless it were accompanied by improved means, 
amongst the population at large, to consume the commodities 
advantageously, which we must take in exchange. It is of no 
use to bring tea from China, which cannot be drunk; nor sugar 
from Louisiana, or Brazil, which cannot be eaten; nor wheat 
from Poland, which the people have not means to buy. The 
mere additional employment arising out of the manufacture of 
the different fabrics exported will not suffice, nor half suffice, to 
this great end. Foreign, like home trade, can only thrive in 
company with a thriving people; and the amelioration must be 
universal, It must be in agriculture as well as in manufactures, 
and in small trades as well as great. But this cannot be obtained 
by a repeal of the corn-laws alone. The gigantic mistakes of 
the last thirty years must also be amended, if this result is to 
follow. ‘The series of measures, which began to take shape in 
1819, must be rectified, as well as those which originated 
in 1815. 

That this will only be done by a legislature which shall be 
fully convinced of its necessity, we need not say. That this 
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can only be done by a government of great talent, energy, and 


. power, spurred to it by some inevitable necessity, we are as well 


convinced. That the question, however, which has been not 
inaptly called ‘The Condition of England Question,’ must un- 
questionably, after a longer or shorter time, be forced upon the 
government is our firm belief. Until it is so, to discuss remedies 
is vain; though to detect fallacies may not be so. We allude to 
the ideas of those who by some strange perversion of reasoning, 
seem to have arrived at the still stranger conclusion that a mea- 
sure of value ought to be perpetually variable, and that though 
we may know the name, we should never really or precisely 
know the worth of that which we receive or pay. ‘This contra- 
dictory notion evidently arises from another notion—that is to say, 
of the facility with which taxes would be paid in a money per- 
petually growing in quantity and diminishing in value; the pro- 
jectors forgetting all the while, that, in the exact ratio in which 
the money was depreciated, the tax would be valueless to the 
government which imposed it. Governments spend taxes in 
commodities and services. As the tax-money depreciates, the 
commodities rise; and if Sir Robert Peel were to double the 
income tax and all other taxes, upon condition of being paid in 
pounds sterling depreciated one half, the power of his revenue 
to purchase would be, from the consequent rise in commodities, 
exactly what it was before. It seems to us to be somewhat worse 
than childish to hold out schemes like these, as anchors of na- 
tional safety ; because we cannot without more or less of public 
mischief trifle with the grave concerns of a country, or expose 
that which is plain to derision, by mixing it with that which is 
really destitute of meaning. If we are told that the standard 
of value in this country has been rashly altered; and that the 
cure for the injustice and evil arising from such alteration is to go 
back to some other definite standard, we can understand this 
proposition. It is not difficult to see what would be the effect 
of coining the ounce troy of standard gold into 7/. 15s. 9d. If, 
on the other hand, we are assured that instead of adjusting the 
standard to the engagements of the country, it would be better 
to allow that standard to remain, and adjust the engagements to 
it, this proposition we cin also understand. It was clearly 
enough expressed by the Premier when, during the debate on 
the Banking Act, he said, ‘I admit that the house, when they 
‘altered the standard in 1819, might have taken into view the 
‘effect of such alteration upon the national engagements; but 
‘they did not do it.’ Propositions like these are, at all events, in- 
telligible. But he who would make the measure of value itself 
a variable thing, must also admit the advantage and convenience 
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of a variable statute acre, or a variable ton avoirdupois, if such 
things could be accomplished. We are too prone, however, to 
refer to changes in currency evils which may be palliated, if not 
removed, by other means. It cannot be denied by those con- 
versant with the effects of taxation, that a part of the evils of the 
excessive taxation of this country arises from the injudicious 
manner in which the taxes are imposed. The taxation of Great 
Britain in proportion to its population is far above that of any 
other country. Its direct taxation, when compared with its 
indirect imposts, is less than that of most countries. To this 
the judicious statesman will first turn his attention. ‘To put 
burthens upon labour, whilst property is exempted, seems to us 
as great a mistake in the economy of a nation as can be even a 
rash alteration in the standard of value; and whilst we lay stress 
upon that which has been done (as it seems to us in ignorance of 
the facts) to alter the value of the British currency, we are ready 
to admit that changes in the value of the money of a country 
are the last to which a wise statesman will suffer himself to be 
driven. 

There is one other effect of the present position of the mone- 
tary system of this kingdom, to which little or no attention has 
been given. We shall, in conclusion, take leave to advert to it, 
because of its existence, however rarely brought into view, we 
do not entertain a doubt. Notwithstanding that which has been 
recently done to limit the quantity of paper currency in circu- 
lation, as compared with the metallic moncy circulating with it, 
the amount of coinage compared with paper is small, when we 
institute a comparison of our own with the currencies of other 
countries. ‘There is great evil inseparable from this state. A 
nation is, by this means, subjected to all the inconveniences of a 
metallic money, together with all the dangers of a currency 
chiefly of paper. Whilst the weight of taxes and the pressure 
of national engagements are enhanced, and the profits of trade 
diminished on the one hand, on the other, the country is per- 
petually exposed to the dangers of monetary panics, arising from 
various natural and various political causes, ewe which nations, 
where coin is exclusively circulated, or nearly so, are free. Thus, 
France has been twice occupied by foreign troops, without a 
money panic, whilst the appearance of an invasion would almost 
inevitably produce one in England. It was asserted by Mr. 
Alexander Baring, now Lord Ashburton, as far back as 1823, 
that even the commencement of a war with any great power 
might seriously affect our monetary system. That such an 
assertion, coming from such an authority, must have great weight 
everywhere is indubitable; but upon our relations with foreign 
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powers this effect can hardly be a happy one. That war is an 
evil most deeply to be deplored and strongly to be deprecated 
we of course admit. In the present state of the world, how- 
ever, it unfortunately happens that the best way to avoid war, is 
to be ostensibly prepared for it. But this is hardly the case with 
England. That our present paper convertible currency is a 
serious obstacle, we cannot help seeing, together with Lord 
Ashburton; and this view is doubtless shared by the ruling 
powers of other countries, to whom the will may not be wanting 
for aggression upon the power of England, if such aggressions 
seem likely to be succumbed to. That considerations like this 
ought to be an element in the calculations of all statesmen to 
whom these questions are submitted, seems to us quite indu- 
bitable. That they form one element in the combinations of 
foreign cabinets, is hardly to be doubted; and evidence may be 
adduced to prove that such is the case. It is, indeed, by no 
means clear to us, that the cabinet of the United States is not, 
at this moment, acting upon calculations partly so based; and 
all the more so, inasmuch as they, themselves, have had much 
and severe practical experience of the infinite modes in which 
the fluctuations of an ill-regulated money act and re-act upon the 
destinies of nations. It is a consideration which ought never to 
be absent from any view of the effects upon a people, liable to 
arise from artificial regulations or crude theories, when applied 
to the vital subject of a national money; and as such we have 
adverted to it. 

Such is the importance, and thus various are the relations of 
this subject. Our aim has been so to treat them as to show that 
these intricacies are not such as are difficult to be mastered, by 
those whose minds are cleared from the mistakes and fallacies 
with which, on this topic, reflection is at first, from obvious 
reasons, beset. ‘The subject is one, in its own nature, clearly 
intelligible—quite within the ordinary range of human intellect ; 
and only distasteful because the reader, in the commencement 
does not perceive the variety and importance of the conse- 
quences, to which a right or wrong appreciation of the matter 
infallibly leads. That a considerable part of the acknowledged 
evils, under which society in England is suffering, springs 
from mistakes committed in this all-important portion in the 
economy of nations, we cannot avoid concluding. Be it so; 
there is no cause for alarm, still less for despair. Such mistakes 
are only a part and parcel of a national policy, nor are they in 
their own nature incapable of a remedy. The knowledge of a 
disease is, indeed, half its cure; and nowhere is this truth more 
true than when applied to the subjects at present under dis- 
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cussion. The error to which those who understand them are 
most liable is, to attribute too much to them solely, and to 
attempt to explain everything by their means, as if the currency- 
question were a ‘ universal calculus,’ or a solvent for every na- 
tional problem that can by possibility occur. This is a serious 
and grave error. ‘The affairs of nations are not so simple as to 
be explained by one hypothesis, or brought under one category. 
They who deem the repeal of our restrictions on the import of 
grain, and the removal of protective duties generally, in them- 
selves a panacea, are not further from the truth, than are those 
who refer everything to the currency and the lapses of its regu- 
lations. That they have done their share of mischief we trust 
we have proved; but we trust that, at the same time, we have 
— reasons for believing that there are other causes of malevo- 
ent agency at work, which must be included in any rational 
view of our condition as a nation. The weight of taxes is one 
thing; the mode of laying them on is another. An intellectual, 
and at the same time honest, government, will look at both; 
and leave to the quack in politics, as to the quack in medicine, 
the task of attempting to cure all the diseases of a constitution by 
the exhibition of one remedy. 


Art. II. Poems. By Atrrep Tennyson. 2 vols. 


Peruaps an admixture of caprice, and profound obscurity, and 
wilful singularity, has, in the instance of Tennyson, even added 
something to the reputation of a poet, of whom every candid 
reader must admit that he has written some of the most charm- 
ing verses these later times have produced. It is good policy in 
an author, at least it is a fortunate circumstance for his immediate 
popularity, if, in companionship with sterling merits that may 
challenge the applause of severest judges, he can exhibit certain 
startling eccentricities that will attract the gaze and wonder of 
the crowd, and invest him, amongst superficial readers, with an 
air of undoubted originality. He thus bribes the wise, and wins 
the foolish. The applause of the judicious cannot, indeed, be 
long dispensed with; but the judicious are not the people who 
make much clamour in the world, and he whose object is renown, 
must, some way or other, gather the crowd about his heels. 
There is no speedier way of doing this, than by affecting 
singularities which attract and amaze the ignorant. Besides 
which, there are many, by no means belonging to the ignorant 
class of mankind, who eagerly attach themselves to an author, 
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in the admiration of whom they also can be a little bold and 
singular—who are pleased to be presented with certain eccen- 
tricities which they can either generously pardon or courageously 
adopt. There are those who, in literature as in life, choose, not 
the book or the friend whom they can thoroughly esteem, but 
rather some pet author, or pet companion, whom they are 
resolved, right or wrong, through good and ill repute, to side 
with and to admire. They are determined to show their free 
will in the distribution of their praise ; nor are they ever so well 
pleased with their favourite genius, as when, throwing themselves 
manfully in the breach, they defend, explain, applaud all the 
affectations of which he is accused. These are they who, in our 
republic of letters, form those coteries who exert often so myste- 
rious an influence in its affairs, and raise to so sudden an eleva- 
tion the poet of the day. Advocates even of his weaknesses, they, 
at all events, must be supposed pre-eminently to appreciate his 
indisputable excellences. It will, at least, they think, be con- 
ceded, that to them above all others must be known where his 
strength really lies. A concession, which will not, perhaps, be 
universally granted. To us these admirers appear to imagine 
that all their heroes must resemble the miraculous champion of 
the Israelites, and that their strength must lie, not in bones 
and sinews, but in that loose, disordered hair which is hanging 
uncombed about their shoulders. 

We have no idea of attributing to Mr. Tennyson a distinct 
premeditated policy in this conduct we have observed upon. 
On the contrary, it has sometimes occurred to us, that, in the 
varied licences which some of our later poets have taken—in 
their disregard to established rules of composition—their wilful 
carelessness—their wanton play with language and metre—they 
have but yielded, though, perhaps, unconsciously, to the influ- 
ence of a prosaic and practical age. In such an age, the maker 
of verse finds himself half ashamed of his vocation; and in order 
not to be thought to devote a disproportionate labour to what, 
after all, may be looked upon as a species of ingenious trifling, 
or, at best, an ‘ unproductive industry,’ he throws aside, from 
time to time, the air of study and of toil, and attempts to give to 
his best and happiest efforts the appearance of hasty and spon- 
taneous effusion. They are casual beauties, they—the natural 
wealth of the climate—gifts of the morning sun; if you think 
them valueless as summer dew-drops, they at least cost as little. 
Brush them away—you are welcome—to-morrow can sow the 
fields again with the same profusion of pearls—pearls which no 
diver has raked up, with care and agony, from the bottom of the 
seas. The extreme polish of verse, the slow progressive labour 
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which ‘lived along the line,’ is supected to be less honourable 
than heretofore. The artist is anxious to show that he does not, 
any more than others, over-estimate his curious workmanship ; 
and therefore, having bestowed the most felicitous toil on one 
part of his canvas, he will strike the pencil carelessly over 
another, to prove that he is no weaker, no fonder than ourselves. 
At first, indeed, this off-hand, impromptu manner of writing, as 
if the poet yielded to the sudden, capricious, uncontrolled im- 
pulses of genius, would seem to denote a very different temper 
of mind, a bold reliance on his own powers, and on the favour of 
his audience. But, no; like the abrupt and startling manner of 
a bashful man, this audacity of the modern poet does but hide 
his timidity, is but a struggle against the painful feeling, that he, 
perhaps, is out of place, and in the presence of a society which 
gives but cold, ambiguous welcome, and which is more disposed 
to scoff than to admire. 

That the poet, of all men the most sensitive, should be oc- 
casionally depressed by this sentiment of timidity, that he should, 
from time to time (as we gather even from the poems and 
prefaces of Wordsworth), have to reason himself into the con- 
viction that his art is not an idleness, and his work not a mere 
— 7? of life—is natural enough. It is another question 
whether he is called upon to feel this sentiment of timidity, or 
doubt the utility of his calling. The more prosaic the age, the 
more need, say we, of him and of his tender or his lofty song. 
We cannot doubt that poetry has its distinct and very important 
office to perform in the world of letters. Without insisting that 
for a perfect culture of the mind it is necessary to become ac- 

uainted with a wide sphere of thought and feeling—even of 
thought not assented to and feeling not approved of—we may, 
taking the narrowest of all ground, safely contend that in the 
circle of pure and domestic affections, and of the natural senti- 
ments of piety which man and nature inspire, a well selected 
poetry is of eminent advantage. Those who have given but 
slight consideration to the subject, have sometimes disputed 
its utility on the ground that, as it is with the real circumstances 
of life we have finally to deal, our feelings ought to be moulded 
by and for these, and not by fictions of the imagination. But it 
is exactly that the heart should be well attuned to the real cir- 
cumstances of life that we desire, and it is exactly this that the 
better order of poetry assists in performing. Tatiaggibe, the 
circumstances of real iife, without collateral culture of the mind, 
rarely awaken all the feelings which they are fitted, and which 
they ought, to call forth. What is the magical word home to a 
hard materialized nature, which seeks even in the domestic circle 
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nothing but its own selfish gratification? The poet takes from 
the heart of better men, and diffuses over many, the tender, 
happy, and virtuous emotions, which, in their perfection, are felt 
spontaneously only by a few. It is not always, nor most fre- 
quently, a mere visionary scene that he reveals to us; he more 
often makes visible the beauty of that old familiar world which 
is lying disregarded nna us. Even when his events are 
fantastical and supernatural, the feelings, it must be remembered, 
which he describes, are human, else his poem is indeed but a 
‘tinkling brass,’ of which no account need be taken, it being 
powerless for good or for evil. That thoroughly English poet, 
Cowper, who drew his materials from the very fire-side by which 
he wrote, has he done nothing to extend the sentiments which he 
felt so warmly and described so well? Assuredly the poetry of 
The Task, like a sudden beam of light over some unpretending 
landscape, has brought out to many an eye the beauty and pathos 
of simple and domestic life. And, in our own day, does not the 
whole heart of England confess a new, a tender, a charitable 
and ennobling impulse from the verse of Wordsworth? He who 
makes two blades of grass to grow where one only grew before, 
has been regarded as pre-eminently the benefactor of his species, 
and elevated above conquerors and statesmen; is he far behind 
him in utility, (we like to use that term, for we also, after our 
own manner, claim to be utilitarians,) does he rank much below 
in the scale of serviceable men, who makes two blades of kindly 
feeling to grow where one only grew before ? 

Nor is it only in youth, and as a preparation for untried scenes 
that the pathos of poetry may render good service; it is well 
in manhood and on age to kindle the memory of kind and noble 
affections which have been felt. I has been said that ‘the heart 
has no echo,’ and some have added, ‘except for its grief.’ 
Certainly the finer joys pass rapidly across the mirror of the 
mind, and we need some powerful incantation to bring them 
back, and stay them there, if but for an hour. We need to be 
sometimes told that we have kindled with disinterested affection, 
that we have overflowed with that natural piety which the beauty 
of the earth calls forth, in order that the heart may be reassured, 
and know itself as still capable of these fine emotions. If 
familiarity blunts the more delicate susceptibilities of social life, 
literature may be said to supply an antidote to this ungracious 
influence. Benes one has had occasion to experience, or to 
remark, how at the meeting of old friends, there suddenly gush 
upwards, as from hidden sources, many a tender feeling which 
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What a meeting after separation is to an old friendship, such is 
oftentimes the perusal of a genuine and heart-stirring poet. 

We have sometimes been tempted to smile at the charge 
brought with more gravity than reflection against poetry, that 
it kindles imaginary and tvo vivid anticipations of the happiness 
of life, and inspires hopes which our sober and toilsome world 
‘cannot realize. We have smiled, because we know well a 
is quite an opposite accusation which the try, especially 
of and wave-washed islan to 
From the tragedy of Hamlet, to the last lines we read in the 
magazine of the month—which prettily and plaintively congra- 
tulated a blind girl on this, at least, that she would never see the 
cold, averted glance of an alienated friend—the tenour of our 
poetry has been of a melancholy character, and its effect upon 
young and impassioned readers has been invariably to create 
more despondency than hope. Whilst it kindles the purest and 
happiest of feelings, it does not promise largely for their enjoy- 
ment; it mostly denies the consenting circumstance. It mingles 
before our eyes the elements of happiness—it dexterously presses 
the wine from out the grape; but, somehow, the bowl is ever 
broken ; it falls to the earth, or is dashed from our hands. The 
treasures of life are revealed to us in the strains of disappoint- 
ment; it is regret which ever sings of joy; it is her inverted 
torch which throws its light upon our path; it is a golden urn 
that is thrust into our bosom. 

Jean Paul Richter, alluding to the melancholy influence of 
poetry upon youth, compares it to the black veil which travellers 
are advised to wear on their first entrance amongst the snow- 
bright mountains of Switzerland, to protect the else dazzled eye- 
sight. When the landscape has grown familiar to the traveller— 
on life to the youth—the black veil, in either case, may be 
laid aside ; it me po longer be necessary, nor likely to be re- 
tained. The apology conveyed in this fanciful illustration is the 
best that can be offered; but we are not sure that we should 
accept it as quite satisfactory. We are disposed to think that, to 
some extent, it 7s an evil that our first efforts at reflection should 
be awakened, and accompanied by sentiments of sadness and 
despondency. Every good thing of this earth, has, however, 
some attendant evil, and this is one which, in general, the stir 
and manifold activity of life easily encounters and dispels. 

No; the task of the poet is not a busy idleness, nor is it in 
vain, or without a purpose, that an unconquerable impulse to 
pour forth his inmost soul in the highest and most impressive 
forms of language, has been implanted within him. We have, 
in obedience to a very prevalent mode of speech, called our own 
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a prosaic age, and in one sense of the term it may be so described ; 
but we do not regard it, on the whole, as averse to poetry. The 
writers who appear as candidates for applause, are, we suspect, 
(with very few exceptions) not worthy of the age, and for this 
reason obtain so little notice. Certainly, the great masters of 
poetry were never more read, or better appreciated than they are 
at the present time. Shakspeare was never more admired, nor 
Milton more revered. We are not less open than at any former 
period to the sublimest strains, to the deepest pathos, to the 
tenderest fancies of the poet; we, perhaps, demand more than 
ever that he be pre-eminently poetical—passionate, imaginative, 
creative. In one sense only can we be justly called prosaic. 
We have no reverence for verse, for its own sake; we set no 
value on dexterous artifices of language; have little esteem for 
* difficulties conquered,” and similar claims to our admiration. 
What can be best said in prose, we desire should be said in 

rose. Poetry, in fine, has lost nothing; but versification has 
[oat much. We still require it to be good, and yet bestow little 
honour on it. We regard its excellence as a sort of negative 
virtue. Nor do we care to see it so often as heretofore. Over 
a wide range of topics the decree has gone forth in favour of 
plain prose, which has withal an abundance of simple and na- 
tural harmonies of its own. We are far from asserting that the 
line has been distinctly drawn between the subjects which are 
and are not adapted to the forms of poetry. The boundary line 
may still be as vague as ever; we know —- that it has moved. 
We can pronounce that the tide has advanced or receded, 
although to trace, upon a bold shore, the exact demarcation 
between sea and dry land, remains, at all times equally difficult 
If, for instance, Akenside were now living, we may be sure 
he would not write a philosophical theory of the sublime 
and beautiful in blank verse. No Pope or Boileau would 
now convert rules of criticism into materials for a poem; 
as if because they related to poetry, they must be themselves of 
a poetical character. To blunderers, of course, no limits can be 
set; it is their peculiar privilege to overleap all bounds; and 
therefore, in these days of agricultural improvement, some one 
may bethink him of reviving a bucolic strain, and teaching the 
farmers how to plough, and sow, and drain their lands in very 
elaborate hexameters, but we may be sure that this will not be 
the Virgil of his age. 

Mr. ‘Tennyson—to return to the author whose works have led 
us to this strain of remark—in the two small volumes in which his 
poetry is comprised, may be said to have exemplified whatever 
is characteristically good or vicious, in the most modern school of 
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poetry ; we have its delicacy of touch, its subtlety of imagination, 
its fineness of vision; we have, too, its carelessness, its obscurity, 
its metaphysical vagueness accompanied occasionally with the 
very opposite fault of wanton puerility. 

It is, we believe, the more approved custom of our critical 
brotherhood to expose the faults, in the first place, and after- 
wards to reveal the merits of their author; to exhaust first the 
arrows of censure and then to pour in the balm of praise. What- 
ever advantage this order may possess, we shall reverse it on the 
present occasion, While the ear of our reader is fresh, and 
before he is thrown by any criticism of ours into a too prying 
and suspicious temper, let us present him with some strains of 
exquisite poetry; such as, if he has not encountered them before, 
he shall thank us for having brought under his notice. We 
shall be rather liberal in our quotations from this author, on the 
presumption that his writings have not circulated extensively 
amongst the class who constitute a large portion of our readers. 
Nor are they likely, perhaps, to do so. Although containing 
nothing hostile to Christianity, and indeed exhibiting occasionally 
a strong religious feeling, the sentiments are of too miscellaneous 
a character altogether to awaken strong interest in that order of 
thinkers, who do not merely admit Christianity to a place in the 
circumference, but establish it in the very centre of their intel- 
lectual horizon, thence to radiate its light on all topics that pass 
under review. If any of our readers should be induced, after 
seem of this notice, to refer to the poems themselves of Mr. 

ennyson, they must not be surprised if they find we have left 
“"% little behind of a character to interest them. 
ur first quotation shall be from The Lotos Eaters. Ulysses 
and his companions enter the land of the lotos— 


‘a land 
Where all things always seemed the same,’ 


and eat of the fruit, which disposes to languor, and inaction, and 
deep repose. 


‘ They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon, upon the shore; 
And sweet it was to dream of fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave ; but evermore 
Most weary seemed the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, ‘ We will return no more;’ 
And all at once they sang, ‘ Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam. 
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CHORIC SONG. 
‘ There is sweet music here, that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
Or night-dews on still waters between walls 
Of shadowy granite, in a gleaming pass; 
Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes ; 
Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. 
Here are cool mosses deep, 
And through the moss the ivies creep, 
And in the stream the long-leaved flowers weep, 
And from the craggy ledge the poppy hangs in sleep. 
‘ Why are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While all things else have rest from weariness? 
All things have rest, why should we toil alone? 
We only toil who are the first of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 
Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 
Nor ever fold our wings, 
And cease from wanderings; 
Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 
Nor hearken what the inward spirit sings— 
“ There is no joy but calm!” 
Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of things? 
‘Lo! in the middle of the wood, 
The folded leaf is wooed from out the bud, 
With winds upon the branch, and there 
Grows green, and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep’d at noon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed; and, turning yellow, 
Falls, and floats adown the air. 
Lo! sweeten’d with the summer light, 
The full-juiced apple, waxing over-mellow, 
Drops in a silent autumn night. 
All its allotted length of days, 
The flower ripens in its place, 
Ripens, and fades, and falls, and hath no toil, 
Fast-rooted in the fruitful soil. 


‘ Hateful is the dark-blue sky, 
Vaulted o’er the dark-blue sea; 
Death is the end of life—ah! why 
Should life all labour be? 
Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 
And in a little while our lips are dumb. 
Let us alone. What is it that will last? 
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All things are taken from us, and become 

Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 

Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 

To war with evil? Is there any peace 

In ever climbing up the climbing wave? 

All things have rest, and ripen toward the grave— 

In silence, ripen, fall, and cease: 

Give us long rest or death, dark death, or dreamful ease! 


‘ How sweet it were, hearing the downward stream, 
With half-shut eyes ever to seem 
Falling asleep in a half dream! 
To dream a dream, like yonder amber light, 
Which will not leave the myrrh-bush on the height; 
To hear each other’s whispered speech; 
Eating the lotos, day by day, 
To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray: 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy; 
To muse, and brood, and live again in memory, 
With those old faces of our infancy, 
Heaped over with a mound of grass, 
Two handfuls of white dust, shut in an urn of brass! 


« Dear is the memory of our wedded lives, 

And dear the last embraces of our wives, 

And their warm tears : but all hath suffered change; 

For surely now our household hearths are cold: 

Our sons inherit us; our looks are strange; 

And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

Or else the island princes, over bold, 

Have eat our substance, and the minstrel sings 

Before them of the ten years’ war in Troy, 

And our great deeds, as half forgotten things. 

Is there confusion in the little isle? 

Let what is broken so remain. 

The gods are hard to reconcile: 

’Tis hard to settle order once again. 

There ts confusion worse than death, 

Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 

Long labour unto aged breath, 

Sore task to hearts worn out with many wars, 

And eyes grown dim with gazing on the pilot stars. 
* * * * * * % 


We have had enough of action and of motion, we 


Roll’d to starboard, roll’d to larboard, when the surge was seething 


free, 


Where the wallowing monster spouted his foam fountains in the 


sea. 
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Let us swear an oath, and keep it with an equal mind, 
In the hollow lotos-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills, like gods together, careless of mankind.’ 


It is no objection to this charming little poem, but an additional 
merit, that it is not necess to have eaten of the lotos to 
sympathize with the strain of feeling which it so beautifully 

escribes. 

From the poems of Mr. Tennyson might be selected quite a 
little gallery of female portraits, all distinguished for their grace 
and purity. We will present our readers with a glance of the 
chief of them. First in order is the young and laughing Lilian: 

‘ Airy, fairy Lilian, 
Fitting, fairy Lilian, 
When I ask her if she love me, 
Claps her tiny hands above me, 
Laughing all she can; 
She'll not tell me if she love me, 
Cruel little Lilian.’ 


Next we have the wifely Isabel : 


‘ An accent very low 
In blandishment, but a most silver flow 
Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 
Right to the heart and brain, though undescried, 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 
Through all the outworks of suspicious pride.’ 
Of Madeline, we shall report nothing but her— 


‘ Delicious spites and darling angers.’ 


The mystic Adeline must not be so briefly dismissed. Who 
has not, at least when his eyesight was very young, encountered 
some fair lady whose visual orbs seemed to be full of some pro- 
found, sweet melancholy, some super-terrestrial meaning, which he 
in vain essayed to penetrate? In after-years we probably solved 
the riddle in a very cold and sceptical manner, concluding that, 
whatever beauty there might have been in those eyes, there was 
no peculiar thought of any kind—that, in fact, there was no 
meaning to divine, and this mysterious semblance of thought was 
but the play of our own imagination. This most prosaic explana- 
tion, we must, however, for the present dismiss, and listen to the 
fanciful conjectures of the poet: 

ADELINE. 
‘ Mystery of mysteries, 
Faintly smiling Adeline, 
Scarce of earth, nor all divine, 
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Nor unhappy, nor at rest; 

But beyond expression fair, 

With thy floating flaxen hair. 
Thy rose lips and full black eyes 

Take the heart from out my breast; 
Wherefore those dim looks of thine, 
Shadowy, dreaming Adeline? 


‘ What hope, or fear or joy is thine? 
Who talketh with thee, Adeline? 
For sure thou art not all alone: 
Do beating hearts of salient springs 
Keep measure with thine own? 
Hast thou heard the butterflies 
What they say betwixt their wings? 
Or in stillest evenings, 
With what voice the violet woos 
To his heart the silver dews? 
Or, when little airs arise, 
How the merry blue-bell rings 
To the mosses underneath? 
Wherefore that faint smile of thine, 
Shadowy dreaming Adeline? 


‘ Some honey-converse feeds thy mind, 
Some spirit of a crimson rose 
In love with thee forgets to close 
His curtains, wasting odorous sighs 
All night long on darkness blind. 
What aileth thee? whom waitest thou 
With thy soften’d, shadow’d brow, 
And those dew-lit eyes of thine, 
Thou faint smiler, Adeline? 


Adeline has, it seems, a sister Margaret, who holds no such 
mysterious communion with roses and violets—whose sympathies 
are more human ; but whose portrait is, nevertheless, worth study- 
ing. 

MARGARET. 
‘From all things outward you have won 
A tearful grace, as though you stood 
Between the rainbow and the sun. 
* * 
‘You love, remaining peacefully, 
To hear the murmur of the strife, 
But enter not the toil of life. 
You are the evening star, alway 
Remaining betwixt dark and bright : 
Lull’d echoes of laborious day 
Come to you, gleams of mellow light 
That float by you in the verge of night. 
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‘A fairy shield your genius made 
And gave you on your natal day ; 
Your sorrow only sorrow’s shade, 
Keeps real sorrow far away. 
You move not in such solitudes, 
You are not less divine, 
But more human in your moods 
Than your twin sister Adeline. 
Your hair is darker, and your eyes 
Touched with a somewhat darker hue, 
And less aerially blue ; 
But ever trembling through the dew 
Of dainty—woful sympathies.’ 


Of the serene, imperial Eleiinore, we have only room to 


uote 
the following lines. They form in themselves an exquisite little 
picture :— 


‘His bow-string slackened, languid Love, 
Leaning his cheek upon his hand, 
Droops both his wings regarding thee, 

And so would languish evermore, 
Serene, imperial Eleanore.’ 


St. Simeon Stylites is a poem of a very different and sterner 
character from any we have hitherto referred to. It is a por- 
traiture, we need hardly say, of that unfortunate enthusiast, who, 
thinking to win Heaven by inflicting tortures upon himself, at 
length contrived to live day and night upon the narrow summit 
of a high pillar. Such fanatics as Simeon heave their place, it is 
true, in the history of Christianity, but their monstrous penances 
are rather to be attributed to the previously current superstitions 
of the East, which intruded themselves into Christianity, than to 
= perversion, however extraordinary, of the doctrines of our 
religion. At all periods, indeed, many excellent but mistaken 
men have thought to earn tranquillity and peace of mind by in- 
flicting pain and privation upon the body. They might almost as 
reasonably have reversed the experiment, and hoped to secure 
health of body by torturing the mind. But it was no mistake 
of this description, which such fanatics as Simeon made. Peace 
and tranquillity of mind were not amongst the objects they were 
in search of. ‘These Christian Fakirs held that so much torture 
was so much merit, and was entitled to so much recompence. It 
was present agony paid down for future joy in paradise. Our 
poet has presented us with a faithful sketch of this fanatical spirit, 
with its alternate exultation and despondency, its fluctuations 
between egregious pride and utter prostration of mind, together 
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with its moments of mental wandering and self-bewilderment. 
Here is a brief specimen :— 
‘But yet, 

Bethink thee, Lord, while thou and all the saints 

Enjoy themselves in Heaven, and men on earth 

House in the shade of comfortable roofs, 

Sit with their wives by fires, eat wholesome food, 

And wear warm clothes, and even beasts have stalls, 

I, tween the spring and downfall of the light, 

Bow down one thousand and two hundred times 

To Christ, the Virgin Mother, and the saints ; 

Or in the night, after a little sleep, 

I wake ; the chill stars sparkle ; I am wet 

With drenching dews, or stiff with crackling frost. 

I wear an undress’d goatskin on my back ; 

A grazing iron collar grinds my neck; 

And in my weak, lean arms I lift the cross, 

And strive and wrestle with thee till I die : 

O mercy, mercy ! wash away my sin. 


*O Lord, thou knowest what a man I am; 
A sinful man, conceived and born in sin: 
*Tis their own doing ; this is none of mine ; 
Lay it not tome. Am I to blame for this, 
That here come those that worship me? Ha! ha! 
They think that I am somewhat. What am I? 
The silly people take me for a saint, 
And bring me offerings of fruit and flowers, 
And I, in truth (thou wilt bear witness here), 
Have all in all endured as much, and more 
Than many just and holy men, whose names 
Are register’d and calendar’d for saints. 


© Good people, you do ill to kneel to me. 

What is it I can have done to merit this ? 

I am a sinner viler than you all. 

It may be I have wrought some miracles, 

And cured some halt and maim’d. But what of that ? 
~ It may be, no one, even among the saints, 

May match his pains with mine. But what of that ? 

Yet do not rise : for you may look on me, 

And in your looking you may kneel to God. 

Speak ! is there any of you halt or maim’d ? 

I think you know I have some power with Heaven 

From my long penance : let him speak his wish.’ 

We willingly turn from this gloomy portraiture to something 
of a gayer strain, which we shall not have long to seek for 
amongst the poems of this author. The Talking Oak is a 
charming production. If the trees should take to talking in this 
style, mere human tongues may give up the trade. But we fee] 
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that if we meddle with this discourse of the talking oak, we must 
quote it all. ‘There are some poems the merit of which cannot 
be made known by any extracts, however partially selected; so 
little does the charm lie in this or that verse, but in the grace 
diffused over the whole. If any one, after having been delighted 
by a piece of this description, wishes to make his friend partici- 
pate in his admiration, he is er ae at the difficulty he finds 
in fixing upon a passage which will justify his applause. The 
beauty of the poem seems to evaporate when he reviews it verse 
by verse. He begins to suspect that he himself had strangely 
overrated its merit. Just such a piece is The Talking Oak. 
Therefore we will pass it by, and select in preference some pas- 
sages from The Day Dream. 

This is an elegant recital of a fairy legend, which tells how a 
king, with all his court, and all the inmates of his palace, were 
drowned in deep slumber for a hundred years—how a thick 
tall hedge grew round the palace, and hid it from all intruders— 
how his daughter, the princess, lay in her apartment alone in the 
same deep sleep—and how at the end of the hundred years, a 
prince, led by a benevolent fairy to the spot, dissolves the charm 
by imprinting a kiss on the fair sleeper, whom he thereupon, as 
in due course of all such narratives, claims for his bride. Here 
is the picture of the hall, where the king and his court hold 
perforce their ‘ permanent sitting.’ 


‘ Roof-haunting martins warm their eggs : 

In these, in those, the life is stay’d. 

The mantles from the golden pegs 
Droop sleepily: no sound is made, 

Not even of a gnat that sings. 
More like a picture seemeth all 

Than those old portraits of old kings, 
That watch the sleepers from the wall. 


‘ Here sits the butler, with a flask 
Between his knees half-drain’d ; and there 
The wrinkled steward, at his task ; 
The maid of honour blooming fair : 
The page has caught her hand in his : 
Her lips are sever’d as to speak : 
His own are pouted to a kiss : 
The blush is fix’d upon her cheek. 


‘ Till all the hundred summers pass, 
The beams, that thro’ the oriel shine, 
Make prisms in every carven glass, 
And beaker brimm’d with noble wine. 
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Each baron at the banquet sleeps, 
Grave faces gather’d in a ring. 

His state the king reposing keeps, 
He must have been a jolly king.’ 


Alone in an inner apartment sleeps the princess :— 


‘ Year after year unto her feet 

—She lying on her couch alone— 
Across the purpled coverlet, 

The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown, 
On either side her tranced form 

Forth streaming from a braid of pearl : 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 

And moves not on the rounded curl. 


‘ She sleeps : her breathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart. 
The fragrant tresses are not stirr’d 
That lie upon her charmed heart. 
She sleeps : on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly pressed : 
She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest.’ 


_ But at length the prince and the good fairy arrive. 


‘ A touch, a kiss ! the charm was snapt. 
There rose a noise of striking clocks, 
And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 
And barking dogs, and crowing cocks, 
A fuller light illumed all, 
A breeze through all the garden swept, 
A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 
And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 


‘ The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 

The butler drank, the steward scrawl’d, 
The fire shot up, the martin flew, 

The parrot scream’d, the peacock squall’d, 
The maid and page renew’d their strife, 

The palace bang’d, and buzz’d, and clackt, 
And all the long pent stream of life 

Dash’d downward in a cataract. 


‘ And last of all the king awoke, 
And in his chair himself uprear’d, 

And yawn’d, and rubb’d his face and spoke, 
‘ By holy rood, a royal beard ! 

How say you? we have slept, my lords ; 
My beard has grown into my lap.’ 

The barons swore, with many words, 
Twas but an after-dinner’s nap. 
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‘ ¢Pardy,’ returned the king, “ but still 
My joints are something stiff or so. 
My lord, and shall we pass the bill 
I mention’d half an hour ago ? 
The chancellor, sedate and vain, 
In courteous words return’d reply ; 
But dallied with his golden chain, 
And smiling put the question by.’ 


Then the prince and the princess whom he has released from 
her trance by a ceremonial so much more simple and agreeable 
than dealers in magic usually prescribe, leave the palace in great 
happiness together. To this little tale is appended, by way of 
‘moral,’ some lines which are worth quoting, as well for the 
meaning they convey, as for the felicity with which that meaning 
is expressed. It is undoubtedly true, as the fact intimates, and 
should be held in remembrance by all critics, especially of the 
severer order, that the exposition of the beautiful alone, without 
further object, is a distinct and legitimate aim of the art of poetry 
as well as of sculpture or painting, and is not without its beneficent 
influence. 

MORAL. 

‘So, Lady Flora, take my lay, 

And if you find no moral there, 
Go, look in any glass, and say, 

What moral is in being fair. 
Oh, to what uses shall we put 

The wild-weed flower that simply blows ? 
And is there any moral shut 

Within the bosom of the rose ? 
‘ But any man that walks the mead 

In bud, or blade, or bloom may find, 
According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind. 
And liberal applications lie 

In Art like Nature, dearest friend ; 
So ’twere to cramp its use, if I 

Should hook it to some useful end. 


Mr.*Tennyson has been much complimented by his critics on 
his descriptive powers. He is frequently, without a doubt, 
extremely happy in his expressions. He has very many lines 
and phrases of remarkably graphic power. But at the risk of 
being deemed fastidious, we will venture on this objection, that 
the circumstances which he seizes upon in his descriptions often 
appear to have been sought after with effort; they are not such 
as would spontaneously suggest themselves to the imagination ; 
and consequently the reader has a similar effort to make, in 
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utting these materials together to form a picture for himself. 
hey kuse the air of having been torn and wrenched from their 
place; they could not be described in the language of another 
poet as being— 

‘ The harvest of a quiet eye.’ 

Mariana has often been quoted as a remarkable instance of 
Mr. Tennyson’s power to paint a scene. Without denying its 
merits, we confess it does not altogether P gr us. To us the 
description is marred by the violent effort to describe. The 
writer does not appear to stand in singleness of mind before his 
object, and looking at it with his heart in his eyes, as is the 
manner of pocts, record what he sees; he rather seems to pry 
curiously about it in quest of poetic circumstance. Here is the 
commencement of the poem, and we do not think we could 
make a more favourable extract. 

MARIANA. 
Mariana in the moated grange.’— Measure for Measure. 

‘ With blackest moss the flower-plots 

Were thickly crusted, one and all, 
The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden-wall. 
The broken sheds look’d sad and strange, 
Unlifted was the clinking latch, 
Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange. 
She only said, ‘ My life is dreary, 
He cometh not,’ she said ; 
She said, ‘I am aweary, aweary ; 
I would that I were dead !’’ 


In this there are, without doubt, very graphic touches, but we 
feel ourselves abruptly plunged amongst details, which we have 
to put together for ourselves in the best manner we are able. 
An effect is produced as if the several objects had been cut out of 
a picture ; and the brilliant fragments were thrown at hap-hazard 
before us. 

The Lady of Shalott is another poem often cited with great 
applause by the professed admirers of Mr. Tennyson, and which 
we like still less. ‘Together with a series of descriptions which 
have the same air of abruptness, and which bring with them the 
same uncomfortable feeling of effort, we have a story so obscurely 
told, that we would on no account take upon ourselves the re- 
sponsibility of giving the briefest summary of it. We confess 
ourselves simple and prosaic enough, wherever there is anything 
like a story, to wish, Fike the children, to know what it is about. 
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It is no answer to say, that there is magic and mystery in it, and 
that it deals with the supernatural. A fact may be as miraculous 
or as monstrous as you please, it is still a fact, and should be in- 
telligibly narrated. The enchantments of the Arabian Nights 
are as distinctly told as the tamest incidents of a domestic novel. 
If it had been otherwise, they would never have gained the ear of 
the world as they have done. Even where the story is incomplete, 
where the events are unexplained, and it is the very purpose of 
the writer to leave us with a feeling of unsatisfied curiosity, still 
so much of the narrative as is intended to be communicated, 
should be communicated distinctly. We should know what 
it is that constitutes the marvel, what it is that remains to be 
a we must see plainly some portion of the thread, if 
only to perceive that it breaks off. The poem is written, too, in 
a style of versification which to us is extremely disagreeable. 
But to make our objection on this head intelligible, we must 
quote two of the stanzas. 


THE LADY OF SHALOTT. 


© On either side the river lie, 

Long fields of barley and of rye, 

That clothe the world and meet the sky ; 

And through the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot ; 

And up and down the people go, 

Gazing where the lilies blow 

Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott. 


‘ Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river, 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four grey walls and four grey towers 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle imbowers 

The Lady of Shalott.’ 


And so on, through the whole poem, the first part of the 
stanza ending with ‘ Camelot,’ and the second with ‘ The Lady 
of Shalott,’ or ‘ Island of Shalott,’ terminations which do not 
even form a rhyme; though perhaps we have no right to com- 
plain of the want of rhyme, there being in the first part of each 
verse no less than four lines jingling together. A refrain of this 
description may have its appropriate place in a song of two 
or three verses; but when persevered in throughout a poem of 
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some length, it becomes intolerable. The attention is perpe- 
tually called off from the poem itself, to watch bow the writer 
brings in his invariable endings of ‘ Camelot,’ and ‘ Lady of 
Shalott.’ It is as if in travelling along some highway, whatever 
might be the interest of the scene over which the broad day was 
pouring, we were compelled by some ridiculous fascination to 
watch the recurrence, at stated intervals, of the tall, empty lamp- 
posts that stand beside the road, and so journey on from post to 
post, incessantly on the look out for what we feel to be the 
absurd object of an involuntary curiosity. We would as wil- 
lingly be sent back to read acrostics, or study anagrams, or 
peruse those pretty little poems that were written in long and 
short lines, so dexterously arranged as to imitate the wings of 
Cupid, either folded or outspread, as best accorded with the 
sentiment. 

Having alluded to this subject of versification, we may as well 
insert here a remark which Mr. Tennyson must have provoked 
from every one who has an ear for the music of verse. He is 
fond of making experiments in versification, and in order to 
obtain a novel measure, he occasionally sacrifices that melody 
which is the very essence of all metre, and which, even in prose, 
is found to be the natural companion of all pathetic language. 
No prose, we are sure, could be produced more rough and more 
jarring to the ear than some of Mr. Tennyson’s experimental 
verse. We venture to say that, even in the language of conver- 
sation, no one ever puts together such jerking, jolting, unmodu- 
lated diction as may be found in the following example. It is 
the second verse of a piece entitled ‘ A Song,’ a very plain mis- 
nomer, since there is scarcely a musical line in the whole com- 
position : 

‘ The air is damp, and hush’d, and close, 
As a sick man’s room when he taketh repose 
An hour before death ; 
My very heart faints, and my whole soul grieves 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 
Of the fading edges of box beneath, 
And the year’s last rose. 
Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i’the earth so chilly ; 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily.’ 


On this subject of versification it may be worth while to observe 
that it is evidently the tendency of our best modern writers to 
adopt in verse the same manner of pronouncing and spelling all 
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words as is usual in prose ; and, as it seems to us, with very good 
reason. As the termination (ed) of our participle is never, or 
rarely, pronounced, we cannot understand why it should be 
thought necessary, in metrical compositions, to spell it with the 
mark of elision. In the first line, for instance, of the above 
extract, why should it not be written hushed, as well as hush’d? 
No one would ever think of pronouncing this as a word of two 
syllables, unless constrained to do so by some eaprice of the versi- 
fier. So, too, if the final vowel in the article the, when followed 
by a word commencing also with a vowel, is so faintly pronounced 
as not to constitute a separate syllable, we may safely leave it 
standing; there is no necessity to write it thus, ¢h’, in order to 
put us in mind of a rapid pronunciation, which we should naturally 
adopt. Neither does this orthography truly represent the pro- 
nunciation it would intimate, for the vowel, though faintly and 
rapidly sounded, is not entirely dropped. In such a line as this 
of Milton’s, 
“ Whom thus the angelic Virtue answered mild,” 


no one feels the least redundancy, yet no one would pronounce 
It, “ Whom thus th' angelic,” &c. 


A verse is not a verse because it is made ¢o count; it must be a 
verse to the ear, and that without any torturing of the language. 
Still less can we approve of such an abbreviation as the following— 


“ Over its grave 7? the earth so chilly.” 


No one living leaves out the consonant in the monosyllable in. 
Examples cited from the older poets, in whose time, no doubt, 
the word was occasionally pronounced in this manner, cannot 
justify a recurrence to the practice now, when such a pronun- 
ciation would be considered either a vulgarity or an affectation. 
Poetry should surely ap the best English that is spoken, and 
not, in the exigencies of metre, have recourse to what, out of 
verse, would be censured as a vicious, slovenly, or pedantic pro- 
nunciation. Usage may, in some instances, sanction a departure 
from the ordinary orthography and pronunciation of prose; but 
these instances should be restricted, and not multiplied. Com- 
mon sense tells us that a poet can gain nothing, and may sacri- 
fice much, by calling our attention to petty singularities of 
language, or by manufacturing his line out of what, at best, are 
the admitted artifices of the distressed versifier. 

We perceive that we have veered round imperceptibly to the 
cold and windy side of the hill, and must now proceed with our 
strictures and censures upon our author. This is a part of our 
critical function, to us by no means the most agreeable. We 
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would rather occupy the remaining space we can devote to Mr. 

Tennyson, in culling out the admirable passages of his works. 

But it is a review, an estimate of the poet, we have under- 

taken, and not the more pleasing and easy task of selecting 

‘ elegant extracts.’ We have already intimated that Mr. Ten- 

nyson shares in the two prevalent and very different failings of 

modern poetry; on the one hand, trifling with its reader by its 

negligence, caprice, and puerility; and, on the other, losing itself 

in obscurity by vain efforts at philosophical profundity, or over - 
subtle imaginations. 

What could Mr. Tennyson propose to himself when he pre- 
sented to adult readers two such songs, for instance, as these to 
the owl? We quote them down below in a note.* They are 
unavailing, even as nursery rhymes. They have the requisite 
freedom from meaning, but the phrase is too learned; they lack 
that coaxing my oe of language which wins the immortality 
of the nursery. it enough to say of such verses that they are 
imitations of certain antique specimens, found preserved, perhaps, 
in Shakspeare and others of the elder dramatists, which them- 
selves have no possible interest apart from their antiquity, or the 
use made of them by these poets? Is it very wise or profitable 
to be manufacturing modern antiques, whose best recommenda- 


* « When cats run home, and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 
And the whirring sail goes round, 
And the whirring sail goes round ; 
Alone, and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


* When merry milkmaids click the latch, 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 
Twice or thrice his roundelay, 
Twice or thrice his roundelay ; 
Alone, and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


‘ Thy tuwhits are lull’d, I wot, 
Thy tuwhoos of yesternight, 
Which upon the dark afloat, 
So took echo with delight, 
So took echo with delight, 
That her voice, untuneful grown, 
Wears all day a fainter tone. 


* I would mock thy chaunt anew ; 
But I cannot mimic it ; 
Not a whit of thy tuwhoo. 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
With a lengthen’d loud halloo, 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo-0-0.’ 
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tion is a very indifferent imitation of rust? Or is this a specimen 
of that rejuvenescence of our literature, which, according to some, 
took place on the revived study of the Percy Ballads? 

So much has been written on this matter of abused simplicity 
in the various reviews of the poetry of Wordsworth, who chose 
to veil his genius occasionally under a very peculiar affectation ; 
and the subject appears to be now so oily understood, that 
we shall not here enlarge upon it. We shall content ourselves 
with relating a little German fairy tale, which may not inaptly 
illustrate this species of literary rejuvenescence. 

In those olden times, when the marvels of witchcraft and 
alchemy put to the blush the wonders of our modern chemistry, 
a certain mysterious damsel had concocted for herself the elixir 
of youth. henever she detected the least inroad of time upon 
her beauty, she had recourse to this liquid, and a few drops im- 
mediately repaired the damage. A handmaid who waited on 
her, at length discovered the secret of her perpetual freshness. 
She, too, had a few years, or a few wrinkles, that she would 
gladly lay aside. One day, in the absence of her mistress, she 
stole into her chamber, and seized the precious liquid; but in 
her eagerness to be again restored to perfect youth, she took so 
large a draught that she found herself suddenly dwindled—to a 
little child! She had drunk herself back to infancy, and stood 
there—like some of our modern poets—in lamentable con- 
viction, at once, and punishment, of her fault. 

But it is in the somewhat contradictory error of a profound 
obscurity that Mr. Tennyson more frequently offends. ‘To me- 
taphysics, in metaphysical garb, we willingly address ourselves 
with all becoming patience. We are prepared for difficulties, 
and do not shrink from their encounter. But here, in poetry, 
in what should be the luxury of letters, to be confounded by 
obscurities which, at all events, in depths of shadow might rival 
the chapters of Kant or Hegel—it is too much. After having 
read on, with due attention, to the end of a poem, to have de- 
liberately to recommence, to analyse, to apply as many tests as a 
chemist in order to discover some meaning in it—this, we say, is. 
a grievance of which we have just right to complain. Perhaps, 
at length, we detect some glimpse of meaning, some — ge- 
neral idea, which when we attempt to express in our own humble 
prose, looks very like an old acquaintance, whom there was no 
necessity to disguise in so much mummery. And be the idea 
new or old, what is to be said of that exposition of a truth which 
first presents you something as a riddle to be guessed at, and 
‘when that something is divined, leaves you without a shred of 
appropriate language to invest aos you, in fact, to 
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huddle it up, after all, in whatever coarse vesture of your own 
first come to hand? 

o show the dark, perplexed, absurd manner in which our 
poet, elsewhere so admirable, can write, we will quote some 
verses of a piece entitled The Poet. It opens boldly and well. 


‘ The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 
Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.’ 


After this, the whole poem is one dim and preposterous rant. 


‘He saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill, 
He saw thro’ his own soul. 
The marvel of the everlasting will, 


An open scroll, 
Before him lay.’ 
The poet was manifestly something other than mere mortal 
man. 
‘with echoing feet he threaded 


The secret’st walk of fame : 
The viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed 
And winged with flame.’ 


They must have been visible at least at both ends. 


‘ Like Indian reeds blown from his silver tongue, 
And of so fierce a flight, 
From Calpe and Caucasus they sung 
Filling with light, 


And vagrant melodies the wind which bore 
Them earthward till they lit ; 

Then like the arrow-seeds of the field flower, 
The fruitful wit 


Cleaving, took root——’ 


And so on to the end, in the same unintelligible or extravagant 
style, and in the same jarring, dislocating verse, framed, as it 
were, for the purpose of producing discord, of balking the ear, 
and adding as much as possible to the confusion and obscurity of 
the sense. 

There is an ambitious Ode to Memory, the whole of which 
might be quoted as a lamentable instance of a vain and painful 
affectation of profundity. Every reader of English poetry is 
acquainted with the ode of Wordsworth, where he traces in child- 
hood the intimations of an ante-natal state of existence. In this 
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ode a philosophical fancy is pushed, we feel, to its utmost. 
Childhood is no longer the most simple and innocent period of 
existence, so full of free, fresh, uncareful life; it comes ‘ trailing 
clouds of glory’ from the heavens. It is not enough that its 
young eye, so sensitive to all impressions, kindles at the novelty 
of this world ; it is not, indeed, the novelty of this world, but the 
reminiscence of a brighter, that calls the light into its quick, in- 
constant gaze. For our own part, nothing short of the beauty of 
that poet’s verse could reconcile us to a strain of sentiment so 
forced and unnatural, and which robs childhood of its true and 
genuine charm—greater far, we think, than any which a Platonic 
philosophy can supply. Mr. Tennyson, falling into the same strain 
of thought, swells into still greater exaggeration, and speaks of 


‘ The deep mind of dauntless infancy 


We presume, at least, that he is here following in the same 
track of Platonic contemplation, but our readers shall judge for 
themselves ; we will give them an opportunity of trying their 
own acuteness and perspicacity on the verse of our poet. 


‘In sweet dreams, softer than unbroken rest 
Thou leddest by the hand thine infant hope, 
The eddying of her garments caught from thee 
The light of thy great presence ; and the cope 

Of the half-attained futurity, 

Though deep, not fathomless, 
Was cloven with the million stars which tremble 
O’er the deep mind of dauntless infancy. 
Small thought was there of life’s distress ; 
For sure she deem’d no mist of earth could dull 
Those spirit-thrilling eyes so keen and beautiful; 
Sure she was nigher to heaven’s spheres, 
Listening the lordly music flowing from 

The illimitable years. 

Oh, strengthen me, enlighten me! 

I faint in this obscurity, 

Thou dewy dawn of memory.’ 


There are probably two, and only two of these lines, (they 
occur several times in the course of the poem, and are repeated 
as if for our relief, as a sort of refrain,) which the reader follows 
with a consenting mind— 


‘Oh, strengthen me, enlighten me! 
I faint in this obscurity.’ 


But he must not ay the petition they express to our author, 
for we assure him that throughout the whole piece there is not 
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a single fragment a whit more intelligible or more likely to en- 
lighten him, than what we have onal. “ 

In The Palace of Art one gathers something of the intention 
of the poet—one catches at a certain general idea—but one 
gathers, at the same time, that he has failed in any forcible ex- 
position of it. To borrow an expression from a sister art, 
‘nothing is made out.’ The Two Voices, again, is a very long 
and tedious dialogue between the better and worse parts of our 
own nature ; if not so obscure as some others, it is, owing to its 
greater length, full as wearisome. 

In this last poem, however, there is a brief passage so excel- 
lent that we cannot resist the pleasure of quoting it. And this 
we do the more readily, because it fairly illustrates the current 
strain of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry, which, to its praise be it said, 
is quite free from that Byronic gloom and sullenness which in- 
fected many of the minor poets of our age. 


‘ Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death. 


‘’Tis life, whereof our nerves are secant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that we want.’ 


Here we must part company with Mr. Tennyson. We have 
been very sparing of quotations brought forward to justify our 
critical charges against him; for what can be more tedious and 
distressing to our readers than to have the dark spots selected from 
an author, and brought together in gloomy contiguity? We are 
confident we are far more obliging them, as we are gratifying our- 
selves far more, when we cull out what is beautiful and worthy of 
admiration. As we have exercised this forbearance in adverse 
quotation, we may still have space to conclude with one more 
extract of a pleasing description. We take the following verses 
from a poem addressed Jo J. S., on the occasion, as we learn 
from the poem itself, of the loss of a dear brother. 


‘God gives us love. Something to love 
He lends us; but, when love is grown 
To ripeness, that on which it throve 
Falls off, and love is left alone. 


‘ This is the curse of time. Alas! 
In grief I am not all unlearned ; 
Once thro’ mine own doors death did pass ; 
One went who never hath return’d. 
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‘ He will not smile—nor speak to me 
Once more. Two years his chair is seen 
Empty before us. That was he gl 
Without whose life I had not been. 


‘I knew your brother : his mute dust 
I honour and his living worth : 

A man more pure, and bold, and just 
Was never born into the earth. 


‘I have not looked upon you nigh, 
Since that dear soul hath fall’n asleep. 
Great nature is more wise than I: 
I will not tell you not to weep. 


* * * * * 


‘Let grief be her own mistress still. 
She loveth her own anguish deep 
More than much pleasure. Let her will 
Be done—to weep or not to weep. 


‘ Words weaker than your grief would make 
Grief more. ”*Twere better I should cease ; 
Altho’ myself could almost take 
The place of him that sleeps in peace. 


‘ Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace : 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll. 


‘ Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet. 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange, 
Sleep full of rest from head to feet ; 
Lie still, dry dust, secure of change. 
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Arr. III.*—Elements of Church History. Vol. I., comprising the 
External History of the Church during the First Three Centuries. 
By Davin We sn, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Divinity and 
Church History, New College, Edinburgh, &c. 8vo. pp. 479. 
Edinburgh: Thomas Clark. 1844. 


Tuts work, the author informs us, ‘has been undertaken chiefly 
with a view to his students.’ Called officially to lecture upon 
Ecclesiastical History, he has found it impracticable within the 
time allotted to him to conduct his students over the whole of 
the vast field which that subject embraces, and he has accordingly 
determined to publish the substance of a part of his lectures, in 
the hope of being thereby enabled ‘to examine more minutely 
‘some objects that have been hastily passed over, and to enter 
‘upon new regions.’ In the volume now before us, he gives 
first a general introduction upon the subject of church history, 
intended to serve for the whole work when completed, and a 
special introduction to the first part, in which he describes the 
condition of the heathen world and the condition of the Jews 
during the period from the birth of Christ till the reign of Con- 
stantine. He then enters upon what (following the example of 
the Germans) he calls ‘the External History of the Church’ 
during that period. His first section treats ‘Of the Life and 
Ministry of Jesus Christ ;’ his second, ‘ Of the Progress of Chris- 
tianity during the Lifetime of the Apostles ;’ his third, of the 
state of things ‘from the Death of the Apostle John till the 
Commencement of the Dioclesian Persecution ;’ and his fourth, 
of the state of things ‘from the beginning of the Dioclesian 
* Persecution, till the peace of the Church was secured by Con- 
* stantine becoming sole Emperor.’ The third section is divided 
into two sub-sections, in the former of which the author narrates 
‘ the spread of the Gospel,’ and in the latter describes ‘ the oppo- 
sition made to Christianity’ during the period embraced by the 
section. An appendix of notes and illustrations and a copious 
index complete the volume. 

As this is but the first volume of a work which is designed to 
extend to six or seven, and as it confessedly presents only one 


* It may be proper to mention that this article was not only written but in type, 
before the lamented death of the eminent individual whose work is here noticed, 
had occurred. This will account for one or two expressions in the article which, 
as applied to the writings of one who has already left the world, may appear incon- 
gruous, as well as for the tone which marks some of the strictures offered upon the 
work, and which is somewhat less subdued, than respect for the departed would 
have dictated. 
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ct of the history of the period it embraces, we feel that to 
criticise it in detail would be as unfair to the author as it would 
be unsatisfactory to ourselves. We shall content ourselves, there- 
fore, with following up the brief account we have given of its 
contents, with a no less brief estimate of its merits. It contains 
a tolerably full and perspicuous, though somewhat stiff, narration 
of the leading facts of the Christian history during the period, 
and in the department, to which it is confined; interspersed with 
sketches of character, which, without being graphic, are just, and 
with reasonings and reflections which do credit to the acuteness, 
good-sense, and sound principles of the author. The style of the 
work is clear, vigorous, and idiomatic ;* its spirit is generous and 
devout; and its tendencies healthful and inspiriting. ‘The notes 
_ ee for the extensive reading and various learning of the author, 
though we wish he had translated the huge extracts from German 
writers, of which some of them are composed, seeing all students 
are not Teutons. Upon the whole, we think the volume entitled to 
respectful notice and commendation, though we are free to say 
that it is not altogether such as the author’s previous reputation 
had led us to anticipate, and that, were we to form from it an 
estimate of the entire work, we should be constrained to fear 
that, however useful such a work may prove to the parties privi- 
leged to hear Dr. Welsh’s prelections, it will not be accepted by 
the public at large as entitled to take precedence of already ex- 
isting works on the same subject. 

Having thus paid our courtesies to Dr. Welsh, in return for the 
use of his title-page, we shall now diverge into a wider field, and 
devote the remainder of this article to some general remarks upon 
that department of literature to which his work belongs. In the 
course of these, we shall avail ourselves of occasional opportunities 
of referring to Dr. Welsh’s volume. 

A history of the rise, progress, and fortunes of the religion of 
Jesus Christ, such as should meet the demands of the present 
age, and be worthy of a place on the same shelf with the higher 
order of recent historical works, appears to us a task yet to be 
accomplished. The works in this department, which in this 
country enjoy the largest measure of popularity, are those of 
Mosheim and Milner, to which we may add that of Milman, pub- 
lished about five years ago. In all these works there is much 
that is deserving of commendation, and each has its own peculiar 


* We make no abatement from this commendation, on account of such expres- 
sions as the following:—* There was insensibly ascribed to him the particulars,’ 
p. 157—*‘ It would be foreign from my present object,’ p. 159—* From the strain of 
the speech, J would be disposed,’ p. 180, &c., believing that they may all be 
covered by the old apology, ‘quas aut incuria fudit, aut humana parum cavit 
natura.’ 
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excellence, as well as its own class of readers, to whose tastes and 
pre ions it is peculiarly adapted. But to the honours of 
such a work as we have described none of them can justly aspire. 
Mosheim’s book is accurate, candid, and orthodox; but it is de- 
ficient in depth, comprehensiveness, and philosophical discern- 
ment; it wants much which greater research, a sharper historical 
criticism, and a profounder insight into the actual relations of 
principles and events, would have conferred; and as a book for 
general use it is too stiff, formal, pedantic, and dry. The work 
of Milner, or rather of the Milners—for the one brother com- 
pleted what the other had planned and commenced—must ever 
be highly appreciated by all genuine Christians, for its truly 
evangelical spirit, and the just light which it throws upon the 
feelings, character, principles, and conduct of the truly pious in 
the church of Christ, under every variety of outward circumstance; 
but the determination of the original author, that ‘ genuine piety 
alone should be celebrated’ by him in his history, necessarily 
circumscribed his plan by limits far too narrow for the subject 
to which his book is professedly dedicated; nor can it be denied 
that he has frequently allowed his peculiar views of Christianity 
to bias his estimate, both of characters and events; that his 
sympathy for goodness often leads him to patronize the obstinacy 
or the weakness with which it was associated; that his confidence 
in ancient testimony often degenerates into credulity, and that, 
however useful his work may be as a book for Christian edifica- 
tion, from the copious illustrations of the power of Divine grace 
with which it is replete, it is altogether too imperfect in its details, 
and too loose and unphilosophical in its texture, to be put into 
the hands of any scientific student. To the man of taste and 
literature, the work of Mr. Milman will present many attractions. 
The graces of its style, the vigour, the fluency, and graphic dis- 
tinctness of its narrative, no less than the varied learning with 
which it is adorned, and the spirit of free and impartial inquiry 
by which it is pervaded, demand for it no penurious measure 
of praise. On the other hand, however, we have to deplore the 
absence from its of what we would call an earnest evan- 
— spirit. With a quick apprehension of all that is noble and 

ovely in the outward development of the Christian history, the 
author shows little or no power of appreciating the inner and 
— principles to which these phenomena are due. He 

oes not sufficiently distinguish between what is essential 
to Christianity and what is merely accidental and accessory. 
Whilst he by no means overlooks the fact, that an agency, 
beyond what is human, was employed in the diffusion of 
Christianity, it is, nevertheless, to the general providence of the 
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Almighty, rather than to the mediatorial power of the Great 
Head of the church, that he calls the thoughts of his readers in 
the references he makes to such supernal influence. Above all, 
we lament his undue, and we think unseemly, deference to the 
sceptical speculations and hypotheses of some of the German 
writers; his continual effort to account for everything on natural 
principles; his disposition to make a compromise with the 
sceptic whenever that appears possible ; and his timid assertion 
of those points which he deems it nece: to defend, as if he 
were half afraid, or ashamed, of being shone a believer in aught 
marvellous or miraculous. The spirit of a polemical dogmatist 
we have no desire certainly to see in an historian of Christianity ; 
but, on the other hand, it is surely nothing more than reasonable 
to require that a writer who undertakes to narrate the fortunes of 
the Christian religion, should be, and should avow himself to be, a 
steadfast and thorough believer in the divine origin and veracity 
of that religion. We hesitate not to denounce it as pessimi 
exempli, that one assuming such a task should be found cavillin 
upon points which Christians have all along held to be neal 
to the claims of their religion; or should ever and anon be guilty 
of arresting his narrative to speculate problematically on the 
natural probability of events, for which there is abundant his- 
torical evidence, and to inform his readers how, for the little of a 
supernatural kind that is to be admitted, a continual apology 
must be made to sceptical wits and rationalist theologians. 

Were any one who, with the learning possessed by all these 


writers, should combine the candour, industry, and good sense of 


Mosheim, the genuine piety and orthodoxy of Milner, and the 
genius and philosophic spirit of Milman, to undertake a history 
of the Christian religion, we might anticipate with confidence 
such a work as the importance and dignity of the subject demands. 
As yet, so far as we know, no such writer has so much as pro- 
mised to appear. 

Even from such a writer, however, we should not receive the 
satisfaction we desire, unless he set to work with a more correct 
and definite conception of the proper object of such a history 
than seems to have been yer by the majority of those who 
have hitherto addressed themselves to the task. That object, 
as commonly expressed, is ‘ The Church;’ and the title which most 
works of this class bear, is that of ‘ History of the Church.’ 
Now, we do not know a single body of religionists to whom this 

hrase can represent any definite conception, excepting the 
Reunaiea ith them ‘the Church’ means that great visible 
society of which they are members, and within which they would 
confine the benefits of the salvation of Christ. Of this body a 
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history certainly may be written, but it would not be such as any 
except a Catholic could for a moment accept as a history of the 
church of Christ. It would, at the best, be the history of a mere 
section of the professed followers of the Redeemer; and that, 
perhaps, the least worthy of all to be assumed as the type and 
model of what a Christian church was designed to be. 
Repudiating the Romanist conception of the church as a ne- 
cessarily visible body, the Protestant understands by that term 
the spiritual, the mystical, the invisible body of Christ, of which 
all true believers, of whatever country or whatever age, are mem- 
bers. But, with such a definition in hand, what are we to make 
of the phrase ‘ A History of the Church of Christ’? How, we 
— ask, can a record by human pen be given of the features 
and fortunes of a body which is invisible to the human eye, and 
which no created mind can adequately estimate or describe? 
When, therefore, such a title is prefixed to a work, what is it but 
a a misnomer ?—an announcement which promises not 
only more than can be performed, but what no man in his proper 
senses would so much as attempt to perform? 
Dr. Welsh, so far as we are aware, is the only writer in this de- 
rtment who has been bold enough to vindicate the title of his 
ook by enlarging his definition of the object of church history so as 
to make it commensurate with the spiritual church of Christ. ‘The 
object of church history,’ says he, ‘is to give an account of the 
‘ rise and progress, the vicissitudes and character, of that spiritual 
‘kingdom which the Almighty has established on the earth 
‘ under the administration of his Son Jesus Christ.’ (p.1.) This 
is sufficiently comprehensive, but it announces a design which 
Dr. Welsh : not certainly, in the book to which it is prefixed, 
set himself to fulfil. The very language which he has employed 
on the title-page in describing the subdivision of his general 
subject, to which his first volume is confined—viz., ‘ the External 
history of the Church,’ shows that, in spite of his own definition, 
his mind has been contemplating something else than the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ as the proper object of kis history. To us it 
sounds almost ludicrous to speak of the external history of aspiritual 
kingdom—a history of that which is invisible! a history of facts 
concerning that which is mystical! an external history of that 
which is without geographical limits or formal organization ! That 
Dr. Welsh should have fallen into this mistake is the more 
extraordinary, as, in one of his notes at the end of the volume, 
he very justly stigmatizes the attempt to write a history of Christ’s 
spiritual church as ‘not compatible with the present condition of 
our being,’ and adds, ‘ there is satisfactory evidence that there 
‘has always been a spiritual community on earth, and that God 
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© never has left himself without a witness; but we are not in 
‘possession of full information respecting it.’ (p. 412.) It sur- 
prises us that, in writing this, Dr. Welsh did not think of recur- 
ring to his own definition of the object of church history, where 
he would have found that he had actually pledged himself to 
write a work which he here declares not to be ‘ compatible with 
the present condition of our being.’ Such confusion of thought, 
on the part of such a writer as Dr. Welsh, affords an important 
illustration of what we are now insisting upon—the vague, 
indefinite, and unprofitable conceptions which, for the most part, 
ecclesiastical historians have been content to form of the proper 
object of the works they have set themselves to write. 

Mosheim seems to have had some consciousness that, in pre- 
paring to write a history of the church, he had laid his hand 
upon a somewhat slippery and intangible subject ; and he resorts 
to a notable expedient for rendering it more precise, and bringin 
it more effectively under manipulation. Vix ea (Hist. Eccle- 
siast.) melius exponi poterit et perfectius, quam si coetum hunc 
hominum, quem diximus, tanqguam civitatem quandam considere- 
mus, que sub legitimo imperio certis legibus et institutis regitur.’ * 
This is, no doubt, sufficiently convenient. The only difficulty is, 
that it has usually been deemed imperative on historians to ‘ con- 
sider’ their subject, not ‘ as if it were’ what it most suits them to 
suppose it to be, but, as in stern reality, it is and has been, so far 
as that can be ascertained. Did secular historians consider them- 
selves at liberty to follow in their department the course which 
the worthy Chancellor of Gottingen, with so much placid bon- 
hommie, has assumed as legitimate in his, we might have such 
histories as should transform all history into romance. What 
would be thought, for instance, of an historian of the Be- 
douin Arabs who should commence his work by gravely 
assuring his readers that though these Arabs were divided into 
many tribes and led a nomadic and lawless life, the best way of 
writing their history would be to consider them as if they formed 
one community, and were under the control of a regular govern- 
ment and fixed laws? By most readers, we suspect this would be 
regarded as a sort of friendly intimation, on the part of the author, 
that whatever other excellences his work might possess, that of 
historical veracity was not to be expected. 

Gieseler adopts much the same expedient as Mosheim ; only, in- 
stead of quietly assuming its legitimacy, he attempts to defend it. 
After remarking, very justly, that to no one of the sections into 
which Christians are divided can the honour of being the true 


* Institutiones Hist. Eccles, Praepar., § 2. 
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church of Christ be exclusively allowed, he goes on to say that 
nevertheless ‘ they have all so much in common in their religious 
faith and life, and so much that distinguishes them from all other 
religious societies, as to justify us in considering them as one 
whole, and calling this in a wide sense Tue CurisTIAN 
Cuurcu.’* Now if all that is here pleaded for were the licence 
of using in conversation, or wherever much precision of language 
is not required, the appellation in question as a designation of 
all the Christians in the world at any given time, it would be an 
idle piece of hyper-purism to object to it. But when the same 
licence is claimed for a work which professes to sustain a scientific 
character, and to deal with facts, it is one which can by no means 
be allowed. It is quite plain that the word ‘church,’ when 
used in ‘the wide sense’ for which Gieseler pleads, is not the 
name of any actually existing object, but is a mere figure of 
speech applied to designate an object conceived in the mind to 
exist, or, as Mosheim terms it, considered as if it were existing. 
We come back, then, to our former inquiry, whether the proper 
object of history be not in every case only an actual existence ? 
and whether it be allowable for a writer, in place of that object, 
to substitute in any case what the mind considers only as if it ex- 
isted ? These questions, we think, admit of but one answer, and 
that an answer which peremptorily sets aside the expedient by 
which Mosheim and Gieseler have attempted to adjust the 
proper garments of catholicism to the new and larger forms of 
protestantism. 

It may be worth while to illustrate this point by an appeal to 
a parallel case. Take that of philosophy in ancient Greece. 
Every one knows that the cultivators of ancient science were 
divided into a multitude of schools, no two of which taught the 
same doctrines, and each of which had placed all the rest under 
the ban of a sort of philosophical excommunication. Now we 
conceive it would be quite possible to write a history of ancient 
Greek philosophy, or a history of the schools of philosophy in an- 
cient Greece. But suppose some one were to announce a history 
of the philosophic school in Greece, and that, in defence of such a 
title, were to plead, that ‘though no one of the numerous 
schools of philosophy in Greece was entitled to be called b 
itself the pe 8 of philosophy, they, nevertheless, had so muc 
in common in their opinions and habits, and so much that dis- 
tinguishes them from all other societies in ancient Greece, that 
we may view them as one whole, and in a wide sense call this the 
philosophic school of Greece ;’ there are few, we suspect, who 


* Cunningham’s Translation, vol. i. p. 2. 
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would be inclined to admit the plea, or who would anticipate much 
from the work in which it appeared. The fact is, were such a 
— as that for which Gieseler contends admitted, it would go 
to break down the barrier which now separates between histo 
and romance ; for what is romance but history considered as if it 
were something different from what it really is? Selden, in his 
Table Talk, says, no less justly than wittily, of transubstantiation, 
‘ that opinion is only rhetoric turned into logic:’ were Giescler’s 
doctrine admitted, it would afford a transmutation no less un- 
warrantable—that of history into rhetoric. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this topic, from a conviction 
that this notion of a society or body, fo or supposed, as the 
proper object of the Christian history, has been one main cause 
of the unsatisfactory character of much that has been hitherto 
written in this department. Even where everything else has 
been favourable to success, this phantasm has come, like the malig- 
nant sprite in the fairy legend, to cast into the heap an element 
which has perplexed and vitiated the whole. To get rid of this 
notion, then, to eliminate this redrov cides from the sphere of 
ecclesiastical history, and to adopt, as the guiding principle of all 
such works, a conception of their object more in accordance with 
common sense and actual fact, we regard as an indispensable 
step towards the production of a really just and philosophical 
view of the fortunes and achievements of the Christian faith. 

What that is which we regard as the true object of the Chris- 
tian history, our readers may have already gathered from our 
previous remarks. We would propose to dispense with all meta- 
phorical conceptions, fanciful considerations, and words ‘ taken in 
a wide sense ;’ and, confining ourselves to the actual phenomena 
of the case, we would have these accurately described in their 
order, in their causes, and in their mutual relations. Assuming 
that man is a religious being, and that Christianity is a religion 
adapted to man’s nature and circumstances, we would have a re- 
ne of how that religion has fared among men from the first 
until now; how it was introduced among men; how it has been 
received by them; by what means it has been propagated ; and 
what effects it has produced both on those who have embraced 
it and on those by whom it has been opposed. However secret, 
invisible, and consequently untraceable its workings, as a system 
of truth, on the mind may be, yet wherever it has operated, the 
convictions thereby produced will lead to certain corresponding re- 
sults, and in these we have the native evidences and manifestations 
of its influence. On these it is the business of the historian of 
Christianity to seize as the proper materials for his work ; and 
that, not as mere dead facts, to be chronologically catalogued; nor 
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as mere events, to be accounted for on such principles as natural 
reason and human philosophy may suggest; but as tokens of 
the working of certain definite convictions in the minds of indi- 
viduals or communities, and as sensible indications of the pre- 
sence and the progress of that kingdom which cometh not with 
observation, and is not in word, but in power. In short, we would 
substitute for the mere history of a sect or sects, the history of a reli- 
gion ; for the history of the church of Christ, the history of the faith 
of Christ; for the detail of the fortunes of a supposed visible body 
even to enclose Christianity within its bosom, a detail of the* 
ortunes of Christianity itself, issuing from the words and deeds of 
its Divine Founder, propagated by the labours of apostles, evan- 
gelists, and teachers, winning its way amid opposition and con- 
tempt, and giving birth to visible bodies, in which its principles 
are professe , its ordinances observed, its precepts obeyed, and 
its interests consulted. 

To write the history of Christianity upon such a principle as 
this, we are fully prepared to admit, is not an easy task. One 
thing appears obvious and certain, at the first glance—namely, 
that no great success can be hoped for in undertaking it, by one 
who is not himself a sincere, intelligent, and earnest Christian. 
How else is he to discriminate genuine Christianity from its coun- 
terfeits? How else is he to enter into the real state and feelings 
of those whose relations to Christianity he undertakes to de- 
scribe ? How else is he to maintain that interest in his subject, 
without which he cannot hope to give a just and impressive view 
of it to his readers? With the man who has not himself, with full 
conviction and earnest feeling, embraced Christianity, much, very 
much, connected with its operations in the world, must be little 
better than mere guess-work, and that not under the most 
favourable circumstances for guessing correctly. Such an one, 
moreover, will have little disposition to describe fairly and truly 
the phases of Christianity in the world — as he finds them ; 
he will be tempted to cast in some fancy strokes, some hypothe- 
tical features, to complete the picture; and all for this simple 
reason, that the facts, as they stand, are not intelligible to him, and 
arrange themselves upon no principle with which he is familiar. A 
true believer, on the other hand, in dealing with the phenomena 
of Christian life, deals with things which he himself ‘has known, 
and tasted, and handled.’ He regards them with the eye of one 
who possesses that ‘spiritual discernment’ by which alone the 
workings of a spiritual system can be fully understood. ‘ The 
* soul endanesd by the spirit of Christ,’ to use the words of an 
intelligent German, ‘is a clear mirror, which the breath of passion 
* has not troubled, and in which the image of the church forms 
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‘ itself, not without spot and wrinkle, but exactly as she is; whilst 
‘ the frigid worldling not seldom catches only a distorted repre- 
* sentation on the concave mirror of a perverted mind and heart, 
‘ which he tries to refer to a standard image of which he knows 
‘ nothing.’ * 

Besides sincere and earnest piety, the historian of Christianity 
requires many peculiar endowments of an intellectual and literary 
character. In addition to extensive acquaintance with men and 
books, he should be possessed of much clearness of perception, 
soundness of judgment, and freedom from prejudice or bigotry ; 
that so justice may be done by him to the facts which careful 
examination of the sources of ecclesiastical history will supply. 
It is necessary, further, that such a writer should deeply im- 
bued with a right philosophical spirit, by which he shall be Ted to 
view events in their causes as well as qualified for tracing accurately 
each event to its true cause; for history is not a mere chronicle 
of facts ; it is a composition—a placing in due combination of cer- 
tain antecedents and consequents, which, taken together, form 
one living and connected whole. Of this philosophical spirit an 
essential element is the disposition to pursue a just medium between 
credulity and scepticism as to the claims of any event to be as- 
cribed to a supernatural cause. ‘The shallow head,’ says Her- 
der, after his own blunt fashion, ‘ sees and places in history merely 
facts: the turn’d head is always seeking miracles.’ In the 
history of Christianity, there are both simple historical facts and 
real miracles, and the duty of the historian is neither to elevate 
every fact into a miracle, nor to explain away miracles into mere 
ordinary facts. In the case of a sdliahon, confessedly of divine 
origin, and to the success of which the divine power and wisdom 
are pledged, true philosophy will be prepared to expect much 
that does not belong to the sphere of onlinney history; but, on the 
other hand, as, for the most part, this religion operates accord- 
ing to the common, natural, and moral laws under which man 
is placed in this world, true philosophy, aware of the tendency of 
all superstitious minds to multiply miracles, and especially the 
anxiety of all sects to place their peculiar dogmas anlee the pro- 
tection and sanction of the divine testimony, will search with 
cautious and critical eye into the evidence on which each alleged 
miracle is based, and allow none to pass muster but those whose 
pretensions have been found just. this way alone can truth— 
that first and most precious quality of history—be duly secured 
by him who would narrate the fortunes of the religion of Christ. 

To the faculties necessary for a right conception of his subject 


* Hagenbach, Encyclopedic und Methodologie der Theologischen Wissenschaften 
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and a right use of his materials, the historian of Christianity must 
add those which fit him for becoming a successful narrator of 
events, a just delineator of character, and a faithful describer of 
scenes and circumstances. To the eye of the philosopher, keen 
to detect the causes of things, must be added the eye of the o 
quick to perceive the harmonies and analogies of dings and the 
eye of the painter, skilled in discerning their due proportions and 
in adjusting the order in which they may be most effectively 
uped. e facts and sound philosophy are essential to 
istory; but history is something more than a record of facts and 
hilosophical reflections. The historian is an artist; his business 
is to arrest the current of events, and transfer them, in their living 
reality, to the canvas; he has to ‘steal a glance of time,’ and to 
fix it, with all its characteristic features, shows, and actions, 
upon his page, there to abide xria és dei. A dull chronicle of 
dates, names, places, and occurrences, drily related, and drily 
reasoned on, is a poor substitute for that vivid transcript of actual 
life which history, to answer to its true idea, should present. We 
are not sure but even the legends of the monks and the stories of 
the all-believing Eusebius are more instructive, as beyond question 
they are more delightful, than the frigid aceuracy, the stiff, lifeless 
detail, of most of our church histories. A history may be too ac- 
curate to be true; just as a portrait may be a too literal transfer 
of every feature and lineament to present a real picture of the 
living subject. In both cases the great achievement is to t 
by art a just idea of nature—to transfer to a surface which is 
plain forms that are really solid, and to delineate a pageant that 
shall be fixed yet seem to move. For this purpose — 
depends upon artistic skill, To select prominent and charac- 
teristic features, to colour according to nature, and to group as 
the laws of proportion dictate,—these are the chief duties of the 
limner, and they are also the chief duties of the historian. Where 
these duties are neglected, a true conception of what the artist 
would delineate is not communicated. A Chinese painting, with 
all its minute accuracy, never conveys to an European a just idea 
of Chinese scenery and Chinese men and women. A likeness 
by the calotype never gives the beholder so adequate a concep- 
tion of the :. original as a painting by Re olds, or Lawrence, 
or Raeburn. There can be no doubt, that ulay’s short essay 
on the life of Burghley gives a more full, correct, and instructive 
view of the civil history of England during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, than the huge and scrupulously copious quartos of Dr. 
Nares upon the same theme. D’Aubigné’s History of the Re- 
formation is not a very exact book either as to the amount or as 
to the correctness of its details; but it is beyond all question 
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that history of the Reformation which conveys to the reader of 
the present day the most just and accurate view of the character 
and events of that memorable era. In every work of art it is 
the skill, the taste, and the imagination of the artist to which we 
are to be indebted for the chief effect of the piece ; and where 
these faculties are wanting to the historian, his work may be an 
admirable catalogue of facts, or a sound treatise in philosophy, 
but it is not history in the true sense of the word, any more than 
a string of harmonious verses ‘ babbling about green fields’ is 
poetry. We are far from meaning by this, that it is any part of 
the historian’s business to indulge his imagination, or his taste, 
at the expense of facts. On the contrary, we would denounce all 
such attempts as at once contemptible and dishonest, holding 
truth to be above all price, whether in story or in logic. But 
a strict regard to truth on the part of the historian is surely not 
incompatible with the exercise of his imaginative faculties in the 
arrangement and delineation of his narrative. We are persuaded 
that, so far from this being the case, it is only by the due use of 
these faculties that adequate justice can be done to his subject. 
A story of which the materials have been selected with a rigid 
to truth, may be so marred in the telling of it by a want 
of artist skill on the part of the narrator, that the reader shall 
carry away with him anything but a correct representation of the 
actual occurrences; whilst the same facts in the hands of another 
man may be so arranged and described, that the whole transaction 
is made to live before the mind of the reader in its real character 
and true light. The history of the Roman republic by Fergusson 
is the work of an accomplished scholar and an acute philosopher ; 
but it is written without a solitary spark of imagination: the 
history of Rome by Arnold is the work of a scholar and a philo- 
sopher, but it is that also of a poet:—from which of these two 
may a student gather the soundest, the most accurate, and the 
most graphic views of the story of the Roman people? We have 
no book so full and accurate in its details upon the earlier history 
of Great Britain as Mr. Sharon Turner’s history of the Anglo- 
Saxons; and yet it is in the pages of Thierry’s work on the 
Norman Conquest that the true living story of that period is to 
be read. Mosheim has told us, in his centuriator style, nearly 
all that is known about Luther’s history and writings; but it was 
reserved for an artist like D’Aubigné to put life into the dull 
mass, and bring the real Luther, in all his might and in all his 
weakness, again upon the stage, to live over his eventful history 
in the view of the present generation. 
In this quality of graphic narration all our ecclesiastical his- 
tories are sadly deficient. They are deficient also in another 
G2 
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respect closely akin to this; they take little or no notice of the 
domestic and private life of Christians. The decrees of councils, 
the debates of sects, the agonies of the martyr, the triumphs of the 
orator—these, and such as these, are points on which they are 
careful to dwell. But into the quietude of private life, where 
Christianity is seen, in its every-day influence, elevating the 
minds of men into its heavenly image, and moulding the whole 
frame-work of human society into new and more perfect forms, 
they seldom condescend to enter. How little do any of them tell 
us of Christian life in the bygone ages of the church! How few 
of them have thought it oon their while to gather together the 
incidental notices which are still extant of the private habits and 
manners of the early Christians, and out of them to supply us with 
the picture of a Christian family in primitive times! How seldom 
have they even deemed religious biography a department of their 
subject dinar of careful and ier attention! Of the deeds 
and fortunes of great heresiarchs or valiant churchmen, of em- 
perors who have persecuted or of emperors who have served the 
church, of bishops and metropolitans, of popes and patriarchs, 
of confessors and crusaders, of men who om, suffered for the 
church and men whom the church has made to suffer—they are 
careful to tell us all they know. But of men who were simpl 
good, or whose greatness lay in their piety, purity, and ow 8 
ness, they have little or nothing to say. Whilst they give ‘ample 
verge and space enough ’ to the Constantines and the Julians, the 
Hildebrands and the Borgias, the Arii and the Athanasii of their 
story, they can spare for such men as Savonarola, or 4 Kempis, 
Bonifacius or Milicz, Spener or Oberlin, Latimer or Doddridge, 
only a few hasty and supercilious lines, if they do not pass over 
them altogether with contempt. Perhaps in this there is nothin 
which should surprise us, when we consider the ideas whic 
nearly all our ecclesiastical writers have entertained as to the 
= object of the Christian history. However essential a view 

f the common every-day life of Christians may be toa history 
of the Christian religion, it is easy to see how this can be dis- 
pensed with by men who imagine that their business is to write 
the history of a great visible corporation called the church. 

We are not, of course, to be understood by these remarks as 
objecting to a very prominent place being given in the history 
of Christianity to the more public transactions in which the in- 
terests of our religion have from time to time been involved, or o 
the men by whom these transactions have been conducted. In 
every history, public affairs and public men must occupy the fore- 
ground of the picture ; and in the history of Christianity, the edicts 
of emperors, the decrees of councils, the battles of sectaries, the 
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sufferings of martyrs, and the exploits of reformers, must of neces- 
sity form the staple of the narrative. All that we contend for 
is, that they should not form the whole of it to the exclusion of all 
reference to those manifestations of the kingdom of God which 
are to be found only in the retirement of private life. After we 
have been told how it has fared with the leaders and champions of 
the Christian army, we would fain learn how it has fared at the 
same time with the troops. Christianity is a religion for the 
masses, and we demur to a professed history of Christianity, 
which leaves its effects upon the masses untold. We would learn 
how, in other times and among other people, the religion with whose 
ordi effects among ourselves we are conversant, has been 
seantveds and has operated among the community at large. 
We would know what it has done for the peasant in his cottage, 
for the artificer at his loom, for the matron amid her children, 
as well as what it has achieved or suffered in palaces, cathe- 
drals, and colleges. We would gaze on the stream as it steals 
through the green fields and by the happy homes of poor men, 
as well as when it dashes down the rocky fall or expands in arti- 
ficial beauty in the lordly park. We would, in short, have the 
historian of Christ’s religion to remember, that it is part of his 
proper province to chronicle the effects and manifestations of that 
religion, not only among the few noble and mighty and wise 
by whom it is embraced, but as they appear in those retired 
scenes of domestic life where Christ himself delighted to be, 
and amongst that class of the community who, in the days of his 
flesh, were the first and readiest to ‘ hear him gladly.’ 

It is coming now to be universally acknowledged, even in civil 
history, that until the story of the social and domestic life of 
the people has been told, the history of a country has not been 
written. ‘I wish much,’ said Johnson, speaking of the History of 
England, ‘to have one branch well done, and that is, the histo 
of manners, of common life.* This, at the time it was rv | 
was a somewhat novel sentiment; but its truth is now felt and 
responded to by all who are engaged in historical studies. Every 
person feels how immensely our acquaintance with the history of 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration has been rg and 
rectified by the publication of Mrs. Hutchinson’s Memoirs, 
Pepys’ Memoirs, Evelyn’s Diary, and other works of the same 
stamp. Horace Walpole’s Letters, with all their idle gossip and 
malice, tell us more of the actual history of England at the com- 
mencement of the last century, than a cart-load of state-papers 
and acts of parliament. Pope’s Correspondence, Boswell’s Life 


* Boswell’s Life of Johnson, vol. iii. p. 360,8vo. London, 1807. 
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of Johnson, Gibbon’s Autobiography, Cowper's Letters, and 
other works of the same class, are our best guides to the history 
of literature and literary men in mee during the last cen- 
tury. Every person knows that were France deprived of her Col- 
lections of Letters and Memoires pour Servir, it would be tan- 
tamount to the obliteration of the best part of her national 
history. Nay, even where we ascend to the great nations of 
antiquity, it is not to the stately page of Thucydides nor to the 
picturesque delineations of Livy that we find we must betake 
ourselves for a thorough and realizable conception of Greek and 
Roman history; but to the dialogues of Plato, and the letters of 
Cicero, to the gossip of Athenzeus, the drollery, sarcasm, and 
scandal of the comic poets, the fierce invectives of the satirists, 
and the anecdotes of ne oe anthologists, and grammarians. 
Half a century ago, it was thought incompatible with the dignity 
of history to descend to the affairs of private life; but of late 
ears, a great change has in this respect come over our historical 
Secneen It is now felt and admitted, that, after all, the thing 
chiefly worth knowing about those who lived in bygone ages, 
is, not whether they won battles or lost them—not whether ‘ie 
lived under the sway of a despot or amid the caprices of a demo- 
cracy—not whether they received tribute or paid tribute—but 
what was the ethical, social, and economical condition of the 
people—how they chiefly occupied themselves—what were their 
amusements, what their domestic habits, what their prevailing 
tastes, prejudices, virtues, and vices. It is felt, that to know these 
ings is to know something of which we can make some use for 
our own behoof. History is instructive only as she lays before us 
facts which engage our sympathies and suggest to us conclusions 
bearing upon our own interests and relations. It is well enough to 
know in what year Cicero was queestor and when he became con- 
sul; but Cicero playing the babe at Brundusium because he had 
played the knave and had fallen between two stools at Rome, and. 
Cicero bending over the tomb of his beloved Tullia, nursing his 
grief, not willing that it should be less even were that possible, 
and begging of his friend to secure him a spot where he could 
erect a monument to his daughter’s memory worthy of her 
amobéwo.s, and such as posterity would respect—these are pic- 
tures of real life which are full of thé best instruction to men of 
all ages and countries. And yet it is only of late that historians 
have deemed it worth their while to be the narrators of such things. 
If a view of the social and domestic life of the people be thus. 
admitted to be necessary in civil history, it is still more so in re- 
ligious history, where the manifestations of pious feeling and prin- 
ciple among the mass of the community frequently supply the only 
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mine materials on which the historian can work. ially 

is this the case in regard to the earlier ages of Christianity, for then 
the followers of Jesus lived in their religion rather than reasoned 
about it, and discriminated between what was genuine and what 
was spurious, rather by the nice tact of a spiritual sense than by 
the indications of a carefully-graduated standard. But where, it 
may be asked, are the materials for such a history of the religion 
of common life in the earlier ages of Christianity to be found? 
Here, it is true, lies a difficulty, but not one which is altogether 
insuperable. The materials for such a history, we venture to 
affirm, are greatly more copious than the slender reference to them 
hitherto made by writers on ecclesiastical history would lead us at 
first to suppose. In the epistolary remains of the early Christians, 
in the writings of the apologists, im the legends and biographies 
of martyrsand eminent men in the early churches, in the homilies 
which were addressed to the popular assemblies, and in other re- 
mains of a like sort, there are myriads of notices and allusions, out 
of which a writer who could do for ecclesiastical history what 
Cuvier did for paleontology, might construct a wonderfully 
complete, as well as highly mstructive, view of the private re- 
ligious life of the members of the primitive and early churches, 
Of these notices a very praiseworthy use has been made by Dr. 
Cave, in his Primitive Christianity ; but by a little labour, and a 
competent degree of ingenuity, we think a much better book 
than Cave’s might be produced. The mere existence of this 
book, however, is sufficient to show how little justice there is in 
the plea, that the neglect of this part of their subject by the 
historians of Christianity is to be traced to the lack of materials.* 
The advantages of treating the history of Christianity in the 
way we have suggested are manifold; but after what we have 
already said, we shall not enter into any lengthened detail of 
them. We content ourselves with the remark, that it would 
lead, we think, in the very outset, to a less stiff and formal mode 
of arranging the oases of the historian than has hitherto for 
the most part prevailed. The method recently adopted of a 
division into periods possesses great pert over, and is in 
every respect an immense improvement upon, the old mode of pro- 
ceeding by centuries. Nothing can be more stiff and lifeless than 
the centurial style of telling the story of our faith and its professors. 
In the hands of Mosheim, for instance, who follows this = 
the Muse of history really looks like some unhappy boarding- 
school miss under the discipline of a severe instructress, with 
her back strapped to a board, her feet in stocks, and her 


* We must except from the censure implied in this sentence some of the German 
historians, especially Neander. 
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every word and gesture r ted by precise enactment. First 
we <i told of all the eee ‘hat occurred to the church 
during the century ; then of all the prosperous events; then of 
the state of letters in the church; then of the learned men; and 
so on, through a regular round, with a da capo at the commence- 
ment of each new century. As Dr. Welsh very justly remarks, 
by this plan subjects are removed from each other which cannot 
be understood unless they are perceived in their natural con- 
nexions and bearings. ‘It is,’ he adds, ‘as if, in the history of a 
‘ war, one chapter were devoted to the victories and another to 
‘ the defeats, instead of our being presented with a continuous 
‘ narration of the progress of events. For meteorological and other 
. s it may be convenient to have a view of the state of 
‘ the weather in different columns, but it would be —— 
‘to read an account of a voyage round the world, in which we 
‘ had one chapter for the days in which the wind was favourable, 
‘and another for those in which it was adverse.’—(p. 408.) 
These strictures on the plan of Mosheim appear to us as just as 
they are happily expressed. We only wish that Dr. Welsh had 
gone a little hacther in his opposition to this formal style of narra- 
tion, and instead of giving us, in his first volume, an account of 
the external history of the church, and promising us an account 
of its internal history in his second volume, had dropped this ar- 
tificial and really unmeaning distinction, and told us continuously 
and connectedly all that can be told of our religion and its pro- 
fessors during the epoch which his volume embraces. Why 
should we be informed of what emperors and high-priests did to 
Christians in one volume, and bid to wait for the appearance of a 
second before we are told what Christians were doing all this 
while to one another? Why should we learn at one time how far, 
and into what regions Christianity spread, and then be left to wait 
for an indefinite period before we are informed what was the pe- 
culiar machinery by which this diffusion of oe was 
used ? 
Dr. Welsh tells us in this volume that the Apostles preached to 
men, and baptized those whom they succeeded in errno 


-but if any would know what was the nature and what t 


duties of the apostolic office, what it was and how it was that 
the Apostles preached, and what were the nature, mode and 
meaning of the ordinance of baptism, Dr. Welsh leaves them to 


wait till his second volume appears, where all the information 


they desiderate on these points will be found. Paul, we are told, 
‘ in the various churches planted by him, established a system of 
‘ government admirably calculated for preserving and extending 
‘the new faith;’ but when we would fain learn what were the 
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articles of this new faith, and what was that system of govern- 
ment so admirably calculated to preserve and extend it, and what 
kind of institutions were the churches in which this system was 
established, all we get from Dr. Welsh is a polite intimation that 
‘ this and other particulars will be referred to in considering the 
gr of the church and the life of the early Christians.’ 
ow it may be that for ‘systematic purposes’ such a mode of 
ing his materials is necessary; but we are quite sure that, 

for historical purposes, this is nothing else than an utter dis- 
arrangement and dislocation of the whole subject. Strictly 
—_— this is not history at all; it is merely an application of 

e materials of history to polemical or dogmatical uses. It pre- 
sents no picture to the mind of the reader. It leaves no image 
of the actual, living Christianity of early times in the imagination. 
It may supply us with materials for reasoning about the affairs of 
the Christians of those times, but it will never enable us to realize 
what it would have been to have ourselves lived as Christians 
among the Christians of those times. 

The notion, we believe, prevails to a very considerable extent 
among literary men who are not theologians, that ecclesiastical 
history is a department which presents little that can be interest- 
ing or instructive to them. They are apt to regard it as a weari- 
some record of priestly ambition and sectarian intolerance—of 
the crimes and follies of churchmen, the debates of controver- 
sialists, and the fanaticism of enthusiasts,—a record from which 
little can be learned that is calculated either to ennoble the 
feelings or augment the happiness of the race. For such a re- 
raters we shall not take it upon us to say how far our church 

istorians have given just cause by the manner in which they 
have treated their subject ; but we feel confident that the — 
of Christianity might be so written as for ever to silence all suc 
insinuations, and convince the world that no story is more worthy 
of being told or more likely to benefit mankind in the telling. 
Discarding the figment of a universal visible church on earth— 
holding sects and sectarian disputes to be, in many instances, 
what Carlyle calls ‘shams,’ or, at the best, the mere symbols and 
tokens of something far more important than themselves; and as- 
signing to ambitious prelates and noisy fanatics no higher place 
than their actual influence upon the fate of the Christian religion 
entitles them to claim—we would have a history written of that 
great power which, for the last eighteen anita’ years, has been 
operating upon the substance, modifying the forms, and influ- 
encing the destinies of human society throughout the civilized 
world. We would have it made manifest how the religion of 
Jesus Christ, besides answering its grand end of winning men to 


God, and sanctifyi omforting, and elevating those by whom 


it has been embrace at the same time, atly but surely, 
been leavening the whole social mass, and affecting for the better 


all the interests, relations, and pursuits of man. We would have 
a picture of Christianity in her birth and progress, her struggles 
and triumphs upon earth; not the Christianity merely of courts 
and councils —too often a meretricious trickster, a vile and 
greedy impostor; but the Christianity of Christ and his Apostles 
—the Christianity that dwells in pure hearts and loving souls, 
and whose power has been felt, acknowledged, and loved even 
where her principles have been repudiated or despised. We 
would have a display of the gradual process by which this mighty 
agent has, through the lapse of centuries, been working out those 
results in the political, intellectual, and ethical condition of 
Christendom, which all now see to exist—how it has affected 
our manners and customs, our tastes and pursuits, our poetry, 
our philosophy, our jurisprudence, our agriculture, our commerce, 
our liberties, our whole social, domestic, and individual well- 
being. Here isa theme surely worthy of the ablest pen; and 
were a work adequate to such a theme produced, it would for 
ever silence all complaints as to the barrenness and frigidity 
of ecclesiastical history: or if some one, affecting the honours 
of. a philosopher, were still to be found to depreciate such a 
work, it would not be difficult to conclude, that the reason of 
this unfavourable estimate was to be sought, not in the circum- 
stance that the work was beneath the critic, but in the circum- 
— that the critic was beneath the work. ‘aie 

o some of our readers we may perhaps appear, in thi . 
to have set up an ideal in the 
ment of ecclesiastical history, which there is no probability of our 
ever seeing reached. But the same may be said of all ideal 
standards; and were this objection of any force, it would go to 
set aside all attempts to conceive and delineate a perfect model 
in any of the arts or in any department of literary effort. What 
we have had chiefly at heart, in what we have written, is to call 
the mind of those who are interested in the Christian history off 
from the false and distorted conceptions which have too com- 
wey prevailed regarding the design of such a history, to those 
which appear to us alone founded in truth, and alone calculated 
to lead to the production of a really worthy history of our religion. 
As it is to the prevalence of a false standard that we are inclined 
to attribute the fact that hitherto the noblest of all histories has 
been treated the worst, we indulge the hope that even the feeblest 
effort to point out a more excellent ideal‘may not ‘be without its 
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Art. IV.—Revelations of Russia, and the Emperor Nicholas and 
his Empire, in 1844. London: Colburn, 1845. Second Edition. 


A comPLeTE and faithful work on Russia has long been a desi- 
deratum in English literature. The older English works of 
Milton, Carlisle, Perry, and Motley, are now antiquated, while 
the contemporary French works, with the exception of Rul- 
heire, who treats only of a particular epoch, are superficial and 
utterly unworthy of trust. Voltaire and D’Alembert were paid 
for their praises; and von Ségur may not be obnoxious to 
the reproach of receiving a bribe in solid money, still there are 
many ways of influencing an author without resorting to the 
expedient of greasing his hands with silver rubles. The Cabinet 
of Petersburg perfectly understands the effect of ribands and 
orders, diamond rings, and Malachite vases, and has made 
unscrupulous use of these persuasives to praise, not only in 
France and Germany, but eo in England. 

The modern works on Russia are all imperfect. Jones has 
long been out of date; Frankland is unpardonably silly, shallow, 
and superficial; Slade, though somewhat more grave and 
serious, only touches on portions of Russia; Bremner, though 
fuller, yet speaks with reserve and discretion, as though he had 
friends and relatives in the country who might be injured by his 
frankness; and the authoress of ‘ Letters from the Baltic,’ 
though she writes fluently and in flowing strain, is entitled to no 
credit whatever. Her work, from beginning to end, is a pauky 
panegyric on Russia, written, perhaps, with the pardonable 
motive of praising a country which afforded a home and a settle~ 
ment to some of her Scotch relatives ;—but it is not entitled to the 
least credit as a description of the condition, habits, mode of life, 
manners, and government of the Russian nation. When we 
state, as we do, on the authority of the book at present under 
review, ‘ that the authoress the ‘ Letters from the Baltic’ 
lived in the house of the chief of the secret police during the 
whole period of her sojourn,’ we think we state enough to 
exclude her testimony from consideration. Loath should we be, 
indeed, to accuse a lady of deliberate misrepresentation; but 
without going that length, or anything like it, we think it very 

lain that the fair authoress must have been insensibly influenced 
the ae of the unscrupulous functionary under 
ose roof she had consented to remain a guest. In fact, she 
saw with the eyes, and heard with the ears, of the respectable 
functionary, her brother-in-law, who had become her host. There 
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remain but the works of Kohl and Custine, both of which have 
been given to the public in an English dress. The former is a 
minute and painstaking observer, but he wants vigour and profun- 
dity, and that political education in a free state without which no 
writer, however book-learned he may be, can ever write a per- 
fect work on Russia. ‘The work of Custine is, in every respect, 
valuable. He has, with the piercing eye of a man of genius, 
looked through the very core of the Russian system, and detected 
its canker and rottenness with intuitive quickness. His impres- 
sions are almost always correct. He gives them forth in a style 
forceful, varied, picturesque, and graphic ; and it is an attestation 
at once to his truthfulness and genius, that the author of the ‘Re- 
velations of Russia,’ who has evidently long lived in the country,— 
who has studied its history thoroughly, and seen the working of 
its administrative system in every part,—comes, on the evidence 
of facts, and of facts alone, exactly to the same conclusions as 
the polished, elegant, and somewhat fanciful Marquis de Custine. 
The Russian Embassy and Consulate will, of course, raise a 
cry against this later work as they did against the work of 
Custine. Some of our own journalists will perform their allotted 
tasks with zeal and alacrity, but there is not a material repre- 
sentation in it for which we could not vouch from personal 
observation, and we rejoice to think that not all the Rigby rhetoric 
in the civilized world will suffice to rail down the evidence of 
facts which these volumes supply of the tyranny, the perfidy, 
and the moral turpitude of the actin system and government ; 
of the cureless cupidity, corruption, and malversation of her 
ered servants, and of the prostrate and unhappy condition of 
er sixty millions of slaves. 

To the humane and inquiring minds of the people of roy, art 
the condition of the inhabitants of the eighth part of the habit- 
able glove, and the one-twelfth of the human race, can never be 
indifferent; and we do not hesitate to say, that more light is 
thrown, in these volumes, on the Emperor and his subjects 
and serfs, on the secret police, the civil police, laws, and 
tribunals, the religious persecutions, the military and naval 
strength of the empire, the commerce, manufactures, and mines, 
on the region of the Steppe and of the Nomades, on the 
capitals of Moscow, Novogorod, Kien, and Kasan, on Circassia 
and Georgia, than in any other work or works with which it has 
been our good fortune to meet. Whether the fact be, as our 
author states, that the general dislike entertained towards 
Russia in England is instinctively true to the national interests, 
feelings, and position, whether, still to use his words, ‘Russia, or 
at least its cabinet, is the implacable, insidious enemy of British 
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commerce, enterprise, and prosperity,’ we will not at present stop 
to inquire or to determine,—for it is not necessary to the matter 
jn hand that we should do so,—but of this, at least, after reading 
these volumes, there can be no shadow of the shade of a doubt— 
namely, that Russia is a power invasive of all human liberties, 
civil, political, social, and religious. 

To the Christian and 2 peer eh the sufferings of sixty mil- 
lions of Russian subjects will not be less affecting—they will rather 
be more heeded, because they are voiceless and hopeless in their 
misery, without the power of appeal to any human protective 
sympathy, or, as they are taught, even to any in Heaven, which 
in their eyes is the accomplice of the power for whose sole 
advantage they are born, and toil through life, and die. 

If these volumes were the production of one who spoke from 

rsonal pique and prejudice—of one who, like some expatriated 
Pole, ad wrongs to revenge—we should receive the statements 
they contain with some grains of doubtful reserve; but the 
internal evidence of truth which they exhibit—the candour not 
less than the caution of the author—induce us to afford him a 
willing, though not too ready credence. It is plain that he. 

aks without prejudice or passion, and that his volumes are 
the result of long personal observation, exceeding in extent and 
minuteness the opportunities afforded to the herd of travellers 
who generally spend a portion of a winter between Petersb 
and Moscow, and then obtrude their crudities on the Britis 
public as the result of personal observation. The author of the 
‘ Revelations’ distinctly disclaims any prejudice against the 
Russian nation. He has pointed out many traits in its cha- 
racter which render it amiable in the midst of its degradation. 
Neither does he sere to be actuated by any personal antipathy 
to the Emperor Nicholas, because a long study of his character 
and acts have taught him, that if he be a more complete tyrant, 
he is not a worse individual than the average of his predecessors. 

The will explain the author’s view of the 
character of the Emperor :— 


‘ The Emperor Nicholas, is a more complete tyrant than any of his 
predecessors, because he has the power of being so: many successive 
reigns, like the growth of succeeding years which bring a tree to maturity, 
have improved and completed the mechanism of a vast engine of level- 
ling oriental despotism, and enabled him to use it with the full light of 
European science, whilst all his passions and propensities, tending to 
the acquisition of absolute power, have never diverted him, like his 
predecessors, from that object. The Emperor Nicholas, has not the 
brutal instincts of the Tsar Peter the First, any more than his talents; 
he has not the disordered passions of the lustful Catherine, his grand- 
mother, any more than her brilliant intellect, and her innate liberality; 
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he has not the fitful ferocity of Paul, his murdered sire, any more than 
his enthusiastic generosity ; neither has he the irresolute, impression- 
able nature of Alexander, his brother and predecessor, nor Alexan- 
der’s benevolence of intention. 

‘If the Emperor Nicholas had been born in the place of Peter, he is, 
the man to have shut himself up with his slaves, in the isolation of 
a Chinese despot, although he might never have cut off heads with his 
own hand, or presided at the impalement of his enemies. Incapable 
of the vices of his grandmother, he would never, like her, have 
turned his imperial palaces into temples of the Venus Meretrix ; but 
he is equally incapable, either of allowing his subjects, like his bold 
progenetrice, the liberty which did not immediately impede the march 
of her government, or of conceiving the idea of giving them liberal 
institutions—a project. which the intoxication of her pleasures and 
successes caused her to postpone until too late, but not to abandon. 
He is not the man to shoot, for a wager, a female slave working in his 
garden, like his brother Constantine, any more than to have given up, 
like Constantine, an empire to dry the tears of a woman. He would 
not, like Alexander, for the sake of seeing his favourites smile, have 
allowed them to tyrannise over his subjects on their own account, any 
more than he would, like Alexander, have wept to see it—any more 
than he would, like Alexander, have advocated a charter for the French 
people, although to be given without prejudice to his own autocratic 
rights, but in sacrilegious precedent against the right divine of princes. 
On the whole, therefore, Nicholas is neither better nor worse than the 
average of his: predecessors, inclusive of the great Tsar, who first made 
Russia European ; but he has done, and he bids fair to do, more injury 
to mankind than all of them put together. Without, perhaps, the 
genius or the boldness to have ever played more than a very subaltern 
part in many situations of life, he was peculiarly calculated, when 
placed by the chances of birth in possession of such power, and at the 
head of such a system, to push it to its extremest limits. He possesses, 
besides his singleness of purpose, precisely the quantum of moral 
courage, of obstinacy, and of intellect, to allow him to use the means 
in his power, in the most effective manner, to attain this end, and 

withal the exaggerated self-veneration to induce him to do so. 
the nineteen years of his reign, only seven men have been condemned 
to death, but probably more than in all the united reigns alluded to, 
have in reality perished by the hands of the executioner.—Men, in- 
deed, are not decapitated, impaled, or hanged up by the ribs with 
hooks, as formerly ; but whole companies of Polish prisoners are 
flogged to death ; the knout and plitt which tear away in strips the 
muscles from the bone, have been inflicted upon thousands and thou- 
sands for political offences, who die within a day or two, or perish on 
the Siberian journey which inevitably follows. So those have been 
treated who only refused to change the faith of their fathers on an im- 
perial order. 

‘We read with horror, that, under the long regency of Biren, twenty 
thousand individuals were banished to Siberia for political crimes.— 
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The Emperor Nicholas, on the lowest computation, has sent on the 
game weary journey two hundred and fifty thousand—a quarter of a 
million of individuals. Of these, three-fifths had offended politically, 
in some direct, or indirect manner.’ 

This is horrible to read—horrible to think of—but the vice 
may be more of the system than the man, for the self-deification to 
which absolute and irresponsible power acting on a limited 
intellect and selfish heart leads, it is not in the power of 
human intellect to conceive, or human pen to portray. This 
— who recently appeared among us, all blandness and 
smiles, is the greatest ve or in the world—upwards of 
twenty millions of slaves belonging to his personal domain. 
Each se he lends money on the slaves of his nobles, and each 
year e og them as unredeemed pledges. Not only 

he trample on the bondsman and the slave, but on his 
vanquished enemies, the nobility of the Polish nation. In that 
unhappy land, he has uprooted whole races, and succeeded, ac- 
cording to the author of these volumes and every trustworthy 
traveller, in extirpating the religious creed of millions. At the 
very moment at which we write, he seems bent, not only in de- 
stroying the nationality, but the religious faith of Poland, by 
transplanting its population into Asia. This, however, is not 
the worst effect of these proceedings, for our author well ob- 
serves : 

‘Political violence and cruelties, the mere extirpation of races or 
of creeds, would be nothing, however, to the condition to which his 
own subjects are reduced—comparatively nothing ; because races 
are doomed according to the law of nature to perish, and creeds 
flourish and wither, and, being immaterial, spring again from their 
ashes. But the dull, monotonous, hopeless, all-pervading oppression 
to which his subjects are reduced, producing the same moral effect on 
the human mind, as the slough of his northern bogs on the human 
frame, sinking into it, blinding the eyes, silencing the tongue, and 
paralysing the agglutinated limbs, is infinitely more terrible—doubly 
terrible, because it is a destiny the sufferers must not only endure, but 
propagate by foreign conquest, and by the natural re-production and 
increase of population.’ 

Such a system destroys all generous, manly feeling. Our 
readers, therefore, will not be surprised to learn that there is no 
national interest in Russia; there only the interest of the 
house of Romanoff prevails. However obvious, therefore, the 
interests and wishes of the nation, they are always sacrificed 
to those of the autocrat, who treats Russia as the Duke of 
Newcastle used to treat East Retford,—i. e., ‘does what he likes 
with his own.’ But, notwithstanding this unlimited power, 
and the unscrupulous use made of it, Russian influence and 
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conquests extend not because of the power she does possess, but 
of that which she is thought to possess. The influence of 


Russia, at the courts of Sweden and Berlin, is thus accounted 
for: 


‘ The suspicion of his subjects which the late King of Sweden enter- 
tained to the last, gave Russia all the ascendancy at Stockholm, that it 
was impossible for her to possess in a constitutional country. In 
Russia, her present sovereign led away by his fears for his Rhenish 
provinces, and the hope of being able to walk alone when he should 
have obtained that ascendancy over the petty German states, which he 
hoped to dispute with Austria, entered into a strict alliance, so repug- 
nant to his natural feelings and personal antipathies, with the Russian 
cabinet; he has surrendered himself, as Faust, to Mephistopheles; coil 
after coil winds around him, and compromises his position in that 
civilized Europe in which he would have wished to play the liberal 
leader, whilst retaining the power and the sweets of despotism ; and 
its Byzantine craft must smile as it sees the very advantages for which 
he prostituted his obeisance and dignity escaping from his expectant 
grasp into its own; for whilst the sovereign of Prussia leaned for 
support on Nicholas to take a prominent lead amongst the German 
states, in the visionary hope of uniting and heading a homogeneous 
German people, Nicholas himself, by marriages, intrigues, and bribes, 
has made that progress for his own interests, to effect which the 
Prussian Cabinet sold itself to him.’ 


Our author divides the Russian people into three great classes ; 
first, the landed aristocracy; second, all those who are, or 
have been employed by the government; third, the peasantry, 
whether private serfs, crown serfs, or freed men. Of these three 
classes, he gives the following description :— 


‘ The first of these classes, more polished than civilized, generally 
given to licentiousness and extravagance, and crushed by a sense of its 
humiliating condition, is insignificant by its want of spirit, and num- 
bers, and by the fact of a paramount influence which destroys that 
which it once possessed over its serfs, and which it has not even the means 
of counteracting by the dissemination amongst them of such enlarged 
and liberal ideas as its own_ comparative civilization might suggest, 
and which might weaken the power of that arbitrary tyranny which is 
weighing it down, though without strengthening its own. Its mem- 
bers must, therefore, naturally bear in their hearts a bitter enmity to 
the oriental despotism which crushes them in the dust. At the close 
of the late Emperor Alexander’s reign, they made a final effort to shake 
off this galling tyranny, and the numerous secret societies which were 
conspiring against the imperial authority, included in their ranks some 
scion of every noble family in the empire, and with each were the 
hearts and wishes of the stock to which he belonged. These efforts 
terminated in a hasty and pusillanimously conducted attempt at re- 
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bellion on the accession of the present emperor ; but he overturned it 
by his energy, and has since kept his heel upon the throats of the 
helpless prostrate aristocracy, who attempted to subvert his aristocratic 
wer. 

it This hatred is not, however, perceptible to the casual observations 
of the traveller ; and few lips dare utter it in a state where, Venice- 
like, the very walls have ears ; and it is only on a more intimate 
acquaintance that he can catch the accent of those universal curses, 
‘not loud, but deep.” The conquered nobility may therefore now be 
considered harmlessly inimical to the imperial crown. 

‘ The second class—the nobility of office—raised in the very hot-bed 
of corruption and venality, and divested not only of all public virtue, 
but of all private honesty, may be considered incapable of a patriotic 
idea, and can be animated by none but the most selfish feelings, which 
would naturally lead them to side with the strongest party in the event 
of a national commotion. The inferior ranks of this class, which con- 
stitute the great bulk of it, have been brought up traditionally to 
regard the regal power as the most solid and unshakeable of human 
institutions. 

‘ The third of these three great classes into which the Russian nation 
may be naturally divided, many times more numerous than the other 
two united, constitutes the bulk, the power, and the name of the Mus- 
covite people. It is composed of a peasantry on whom civilization 
has yet made no impression, and knowledge thrown no ray of light. 
For, that a few can read, who are now allowed to read nothing but 
those prayers which were formerly read to them, and that they are 
now acquainted with the use of sugar and tobacco, will scarcely in- 
validate the assertion which we boldly venture to make, that they are 
as barbarous now as previously to the days of the first Peter ; that 
they are, in fact, identically the same as a century and a half ago, in 
ideas, in manners, and in costume ; as blindly superstitious, as servilely 
devoted as then ; and have only transferred this feeling from their 
patriarchs and boyars to the person of a single ruler. 

‘ Counting its millions, as this class does, to the thousands of the 
preceding two, and animated as it is to the blind zeal of barbarism, it 
lies a ready and tremendous instrument of good or evil, in the 
hands of one man, to execute his commands with a reckless and fana- 
tical devotion.—This man is the Emperor Nicholas.’ 


The description of this race is admirable, and to the letter true : 


‘ The type of this class may be seen in every government office. A 
personage who sits in a coat with the Imperial button, his green or 
purple velvet collar designating the department to which he is at- 
tached ; but who beneath this insignia of his rank, eschews a shirt ; 
who wraps his feet in a tattered rag instead of stockings, using his 
fingers for a pocket-handkerchief, and smelling strongly of vodtha 
(corn-brandy) and onions. He must be addressed as ‘ vashe blagaro- 
dié, ‘your nobility.’ He rejoices in a salary of 15/. per annum, and 
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‘maintains the dignity of the imperial service by unblushingly pocketing 
a bribe of a grionik, a coin of the value of threepence halfpenny 
English—without which, if you have occasion to ask him even a 
question, he will not open his lips : this class of employés are to befound 
‘in every grade, from the individual just described up to the minister 
of the imperial court—whose salary is 4,000/., and who is calculated 
to sell his favours at 100,000/. per annum more:: they differ indeed in 
fortune, and in external refinement, but, in point of corruption, 
venality, and servility, may be unhesitatingly ranked together.’ 


The real nobility of Russia, however, as contradistinguished 
from these ies, has tried hard to adopt the tone, manners, 
and external refinement of the society of other countries; and.as 
they are apt and imitative to a certain extent, they often contrive 
to gloss over the Sclavonian savageness with a little European 
varnish, or more commonly with what we would call the mere 
*Plaister of Paris’ of politeness ; but before you have associated 
with these hyperborean ‘boyars half a dozen times, you discover 
that they have no solid instruction, and still less, to use the very 
of our author, of ‘those feelings inherited by other 
nations from the chivalrous institutions which for so many cen- 
turies tempered their feudal darkness, tinging the public mind 
unconsciously with an admiration for what was noble, an abhor- 
rence of what was base.’ In the education of the Russian noble 
everything is calculated for show. He isa proficient in music 
and dancing, and can speak the Manuel du Voyageur, in three, 
four, or five languages by heart; but he is deficient in all solid 
useful learning—knows nothing at all of classical lore, and is 


almost always deficient in historical, geographical, and political 
knowledge. His ambition generally is to imitate the French; 


but, notwithstanding the appearances of veneering and polish, 


you cannot be in his company for a week without perceiving, to 
use the expressive phrase of Madame d’Abrantes, the paw of the 
bear. He is the slave of his own sensualism and crapulousness, 


nding his nights and days in drinking tokay and champagne, 
aA eating sterlet-pies, | cutlets, at the Dod when that fish 
sells extravagantly dear. Five-sixths of his time is spent in 
laying at cards and dice; at which if he happen to take a dis- 
Ccodniile advantage, the only disgrace is in detection, which 
can in a few months be got over. Fortunes of 10, 20, 30,0002 
r annum thus, in a few years, utterly disappear, principal and 
interest, and without as much show as the mere entanglement of 
the annual revenue would have occasioned in England. In 
heart and soul the Russian noble is a mere barbarian. In his 
profusion it is evident that he esteems all things by the money 
they cost, and not for their intrinsic beauty or excellence. At St. 
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—— and Moscow he will give from one to five ‘co : 
‘a lb. for the celebrated sterlet, a fish not superior to a brill. He 
will thus often — fifty guineas on a fish, and have two of 
‘them at his table boiled down to soup in oceans of champagne. 
‘On the spot where the sterlet is caught,—where it is in per- 
fection, —: ly touches it. He purchases tokay at ten guineas 
a bottle, gives 2,000.guineas for a Cachemere shawl, which he 
sells a few weeks after for 1,500/.: wears cambric shirts, and 
the summum bonum of life in perfumes and essences, in 
expensive jewels, furs, and rings. If he be a man of family and 
ne his conversation will amuse you for an hour, for he ap- 
pears high-bred and gentleman-like; but talk with him for one 
thousand hours, and the theme is always the same—Cham agne, 
cards, and French actresses.’ ‘Make your way into his confidence,’ 
says the author.of the Revelations, ‘and learn the nearest wish of 
his heart, and a hundred to one it is to get rid of his uniform.’ 
These volumes supply ‘abundant evidence of the wretched 
social state of Russia. There are few robbers in Russia, says 
the author, but how many Russians are there who are not 
thieves? As to the condition of the serf, he is as completely at 
his master’s mercy as ‘any slave has ever been at any period. He 
can sell him, he ean strip him of his property, he can separate: 
families for ever, he can torture him to death : 


‘It is true,’ says the author, ‘he must évade the law to do these things ; 
‘but this evasion entails not even a risk, but merely an additional for- 
mality. An ukase forbids, under severe penalties, the sale of any slave 
without the land to which from protective motives it attaches him ; but 
the owner may let out slaves on a 90 years’ lease, to work in the mines 
of Siberia. ‘The law does not give him the direct right of seizing his 
slave’s property; but he has a thousand ways of extorting it, which he 
may employ without the.necessity of evading the law, since the law 
gives him absolute disposal of his serf’s time and labour. The author 
-has seen a ‘nobleman amuse himself by making his slaves stand for. 
hours on one leg.’ 


It is a fact generally well known, that some of the wealthiest: 
men, whose word is good for £100,000 on the exchange: of” 
Petersburgh, are mostly slaves. The proprietor of these slaves 
can order them into his scullery or kitchen, or send them’as 
swineherds or miners to their village, as well as their children,, 
brought up in all the refinements of luxury. 

Our readers have but to open these volumes, to be convinced! 
that servitude exists in the Russian empire with more severity- 
than slavery has ever done between any masters and slaves, not. 
only of the same race, but of the same origin, in any country, or 
at any period, either in the old 7 or thenew. The Emperor, 
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the greatest proprietor in the empire, holding twenty millions of 
serfs, or as much as all his nobles together, is an abolitionist as far 
as regards the slaves of all other proprietors. If a Russian noble 
is pressed for money, the government grants mortgage after 
mortgage, which his extravagance seldom allows him to redeem; 
and thus his slaves away from his controul. After having 
stated these facts, she anatase shrewdly observes : 


‘ The inquiry naturally suggests itself, when we hear of the efforts the 
Emperor makes to free these serfs, and couple it with the fact that he 
is himself so large a slaveholder, why he does not begin by emanci- 
pating his own. But how ought we to characterize his vaunted libe- 
rality, when on examination we find that in three-fourths of the even- 
tualities which free the slave from the yoke of his private master, he 
passes directly into the domain of the crown.’ 


The unblushing venality and corruption of all who wear the 
Imperial button, and who are employed in any capacity, high or 
‘low, in any branch of the administration, is demonstratively set 
forth in these volumes. From the door of the Emperor’s ante- 
chamber to the sentinel at his gate, every man is an extortioner 
and a public robber, and all are united in one vast conspiracy to 
deceive the only man in the empire who cannot be bribed—the 
possessor of it. In Russia, every man has his price in money ;— 
the minister, the judge, the general, the admiral, the long list 
of subordinates, which completes the link of this chain, down to 
the petty chenoonik, the serjeant, the boatswain, the bontuschnik, 
and the executioner, must all be included in the censure. From 
high to low all equally conspire to rob the government by their 
peculations, and the public by their extortions; making the 
power (in the very words of the writer under review) with which 
an arbitrary system invests them down to the last refraction of 
sub-delegated authority, a matter of notorious purchase. No 
inhabitant of Western Europe can form an idea of the extent of 
the universal corruption of Russian employés. This author 
agrees with Custine in attributing the all-pervading vice to the 
absence of that chivalric feeling which has influenced all classes 
in modern Europe. The author's denunciations might be con- 
sidered too general if he did not cite specific instances. It is 
thus he introduces the subject : 


‘ The author feels that the reader may consider him as almost too 
sweeping in the preceding denunciations, until he shall have shown 
him one of the principal favourites of the Emperor Nicholas—a man 
whose power exceeds that of half a dozen German princes united ; till 
he has shown him a personage whose name has become celebrated in 
history, who was many years the intimate friend of one of the first 
crowned heads in Europe, and is now elevated to one of the most 
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lucrative posts in the empire ; till he shows that individual connected — 
with the court, holding his daily levees, and receiving a crowd of contrac- 
tors, suitors, German tradesmen, French artistes, actresses, and — 
courtesans, with whom he bargains for the amount of the perquisite © 
which is to secure the Imperial custom and his protection ; till he 
has shown a general officer, a judge of one of the highest courts, un- 
blushingly, and in a business-like manner, naming the amount of the 
bribe he requires ; colonels and majors in rank pocketing for the same 
purpose a five-rouble note (4s. 6d.) ; a senator giving up his own 
favourite nephew to the executioner, when half-frozen by spending 
part of a winter’s night under the arch of a bridge, and just escaped 
from the massacre of the 25th of December, he sought an hour’s 
refuge beneath his roof ; and further, though not lastly, till he shows 
the family of Troubetzkoi, whose claim is more legitimate to the throne 
of the Tsars than that of the Romanoffs, all licking the dust beneath — 
the Emperor’s footsteps, and fawning and flattering, through every 
humiliation,-whilst the head of the house is kept in Siberia, with an 
unrelenting hate that no suffering of his heroic wife could touch—no ' 
length of years or enduring devotion soften. 
‘It has been asserted that the Emperor, here and there,, at long ins, 


tervals, punishes these malpractices ; but almost ajways .ho 


selects, or which come to his notice, are comparatively far from flagrant, 


and the punishment is utterly useless as eve gre, 
instances :—A fire took place in was” 


found that there was not a horse on the island in which it is situated, 
although the police-master had for years charged for the keep of a 
large number ; he was degraded to a private sailor. The very instal- 
ment of his successor began by the extortion of a bribe. 

- ‘Two years ago, the bank surveyor in the mortgaging department 
was applied to, by an aid-de-camp of the Emperor’s, to value a house 
he intended pledging to the bank. The bank surveyor observed, 
‘My charge is 2,000 roubles, (£90) ; pay them down, and I will give 
a. good valuation without looking at the place, otherwise it shall not be 
valued at all for three weeks,—and undervalued then.’ The aid-de-camp 
reported the affair to the Emperor; the surveyor was sent to the 
galleys. ‘Three days after, in the same office, a similar demand was 
made to a fresh applicant. 

’ *A poor nobleman had been carrying on a lawsuit for several years, 
when he received an intimation from the secretary of the tribunal, 
that unless he paid over 10,000 rubles (450/.) to the president, the 
case would be decided against him. The unfortunate litigant, who 
could not raise as many pence, bethought him of applying to Count 
Benkendorf, the chief of the secret service, whom he had been led to 
believe was personally anxious to make an example of the delinquents, 
and who is one of the four or five men holding office in the empire 
who are deemed incorruptible by the common rumour,—or at least, 
if the Russians utterly disbelieve in the existence of an unlimited 
integrity, of whom they say, ‘ We do not think even such a sum 
would buy him!’ The party referred to offered the count to furnish 
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him with an unquestionable proof of the venality of the president of 
the Court of Appeal; and for that purpose proposed that he should: be: 
entrusted with the amount of the bribe demanded.. He undertook that: 
these: notes should be found on the president's person.. The count:con+ 

sented. Since the good old times of the reign.of Alexander, neither the: 
secretaries, vice-presidents, nor presidents (the parties who in the courts: 
of. law receive all bribes affecting the immediate decision of civil or 

criminal cases) ever make their bargain, or receive any money, before: 
a.third party: their dread of the anger of Nicholas even occasions: 
them to resort to many precautions, formerly not dreamed of; and im: 
this instance the president declined receiving the money in: his house, 

but proposed that the litigant should invite him to dinner at a tavern: 
which he indicated, and there pay over the amount to him. How- 

ever, the judge’s proposition was acceded.to; and his host caused an: 
officer of gendarmerie to be stationed in an adjacent cleset. The pre- 
sident made his appearanee;.he signified, by the action of his fingers, 
that their pecuniary transaction had better precede the.gastronomic: 
entertainment: the host accordingly gave him over a small roll of bank- 

notes; the president counted them in a very business-like way, and! 
tossed them into. his hat. As this was not yet quite satisfactory, in 

.the hgyo: that. hia guest would finally transfer the money to his: 
porsua, his Amphytrion deferred giving the signal for the appearance: 
tae secre, police’ ageat, and they sat down to dinner. At this: 
some one Knocked; ‘it was the president’s nephew, come to him. 
with some trifling message from his lady.. The judge gave him a 

brief answer, and bowed. him out. At’ the conclusion of their dinner, 

he was preparing to depart; he had pulled on his shube, and put his: 
hat upon his head; when on the preconcerted signal the officer of gen- 
-darmerie rushed into the apartment with an order from Count Benken- 

-dorf, whose dictum every dignitary in the empire must obey, to search: 
his. person. ‘ Do not give yourself the trouble to search him,’ said! 
‘the excited nobleman, ‘ you will find the bank-notes in his hat.’ The’ 
president smiled blandly, and took his hat off at. once ;. it was empty. 

When his nephew went out he had taken up his uncle’s hat instead of. 
chisown. The judge thus not only avoided the trap laid for him, but. 
‘secured the bait, and doubly punished the informer: firstly, by: 
-deciding the case against him; and, secondly, because, not having sub- 

-stantiated his charge, he was obliged to refund the ten thousand 

‘roubles advanced by the police. Can any one doubt that this worthy 
minister of public justice had received a private hint from Count. 
Benkendorff’s officer?” 

From these and other instances adduced in these pages, it 
appears that nine-tenths of the income of official persons is 
made up by fraud ;—that functionaries, from the highest to the 
lowest, are purchased by hard cash ;—nay, that the senate itself 
three times altered its decision in consequence of the spirited 
bidding of the parties. Thus was justice openly prostituted,. 
and in a manner put up to sale in the public market. This, 
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however, will seem the less extraordi when it appears, as it 
does at p. 118 of the first volume, t a notorious burglar 
caught in flagrant delict actually turned out to be a member of 
the senate! Such a system as this is the fruitful parent of every 
crime, of every baseness, and of every conceivable turpitude. 
It is therefore not wonderful that the seeds of distrust and 
deceit are sown in the very social habitudes, amidst the dares 
and penates of this peculating, prostrate, corrupt, yet most suf- 
fering people. It is not wonderful that, under such a system, 
the bridegroom questions (vol. i. p. 171) whether the bride does 
not consent to be his to worm from him some secret; that a 
father (vol. i. p 189) betrays his own son to the police; that 
more robberies and assassinations are committed in St. Peters- 
burgh than in Paris, London, nay, in all the European capitals 
ther, (p. 215;) that the friend runs to the police to betray 
all his associates, (p. 288 ;) that the nephew who seeks refuge in 
the house of his uncle Lanskoi, is given up by that uncle 
(p. 288;) that an unfortunate lady is hurried off to Siberia, 
m a ball, in her ball-dress, (p. 195;) that a foreign merchant 
is obliged to pay 8,000/. to official persons, not to be harassed in 
his business, (p. 207;) that the tavern-keepers of Petersburgh 
have from forty to sixty per cent. of their gains wrung from them 
by the police, (p. 211;) that thieves are taken into custody for 
thefts which they never committed, (pp. 217, 218;) and men’s 
es cut out for uinades which they never wrote, 
p. 218;) that a wholesale system of murders is carried on, 
219,) in which the lower villains of the police are partici- 
pant, and that a constant emulation is kept up in crime. These 
are some of the blessings consequent on an autocratic, irrespon- 
sible rule. The very enumeration of them causes the blood to 
run cold. We confess we can hardly venture to write on them 
with oo or moderation; for we cannot think on them 
without loathing and indignation. That we have exaggerated 
no statement—set down nothing in malice, will plainly appear 
from a reference to the pages which we have cited from the first 
volume. The individual, whoever he be, who has brought these 
infamies of the Russian system to light deserves well, not alone 
of oe gem and Englishmen, but of the civilized world. In the 
second volume, however, there are more important ‘ Revelations’ 
concerning the army, navy, and secret police of Russia; but on 
these we cannot now enter, but must content ourselves with 
recommending the book to the attentive perusal and consi- 
deration of our readers. It is certainly the most copious, cor- 
rect, and searching account of Russia and her political system 
that has hitherto appeared. 
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Arr. V. The Real Union of England and Ireland. By Monckton 
Milnes, Esq. 12mo, pp. 87. John Ollivier, London. 


THE new grant to the college at Maynooth has disturbed nearly 
all the old landmarks of party. Everywhere, on this question, 
the men who have been accustomed to do battle side by side have 
been marshalled against each other. But in no respect is the 
effect of that measure more conspicuous, than in the schism 
which it has produced between liberal politicians and the great 
majority of protestant nonconformists. This last fact is a some- 
what serious business. Should these parties continue to ju 
inconsiderately and harshly of each other, it is not improbable that 
they may both have sufficient space and sufficient reason to de- 
plore the result. We have some firm thoughts in respect to the 
evils inseparable from this Maynooth policy, if persisted in, and 
we shall not scruple to give a firm utterance to our opinions on 
that subject, as occasion may demand. But we think there is 
more to be gained, just now, by a little calm questioning, than by 
giving place to the sort of passions which are apt to be intrusive 
at-such junctures. We have a few suggestions to offer to the 
liberal statesman, with regard to the recent conduct of the non- 
conformists, which we think may not be unuseful to him, should 
he be disposed to concede to us a hearing; and in giving ex- 

ression to the sentiments which prevail amongst protestant 

issenters, in this new posture of affairs, these parties must bear 
with us if our word of encouragement should be coupled with a 
word or two of caution. When good men differ on the ground 
of great principles, we submit; but it can never be unwise to 
attempt to remove so much of disagreement as results from miscon- 
ception. If liberals and nonconformists could be brought to see 
their own defects or faults as they see those of each other, the 
gain to both would be considerable. 

Some of our readers will not need to be apprised that the 
modern nonconformist—if we may venture a personification in 
80 grave a connexion—is a personage liable to be a little moody. 
He is a man having a rough world to get through, and should be 
held excused if he does not always carry his amiableness upon 
his coat sleeve. In every second man he finds ascorner, and in 
endeavouring to make his way along he has to bear with much 
rude jostling from either ee He is so often called fool or 


knave, that, satisfied of being neither, he is in danger of con- 
cluding that all about him are either fools or knaves. In his 
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view, it is his better intelligence and his greater honesty which 


have made him what he is; and it is not strange if he should be a 
little disquieted when he finds this intelligence voted as so much 
absurdity, and this honesty as so much grimace. We must not 
expect the words of such a man to be always of the most oily 


description ; and if his retorts should not be in the best taste, 


in all instances, we have to remember what may be said of the 


assaults which provoke them. We admit that his views on the. 


uestions in which he is most interested are not on all occasions 
the broadest, or the most discriminating that might be taken; 
but we think him right, for the most part, both in the truth which 
he selects, and in the place which he assigns to it. Like most 
persons who happen to possess a strong sympathy with popular 
tastes, he is not always proof against flattery, and, in con- 
sequence, is sometimes led to overrate his strength, and to 
commit himself to undertakings beyond his reach. But he is 
not soon disheartened. He can bear up against delay, and even 
against defeat. There is elasticity and iteration in him. Sena- 
tors may affect to analyze him, but when it is needful to be so 
employed, he can show himself no less expert in subjecting the 
character of senators to a similar scrutiny. In fact, he has some- 
how learnt to regard himself as born to give law to such func- 
tionaries rather than to render them a servile submission. He 
knows that the new wisdom of the statesman is often only the 
old wisdom of the church. His predecessors were men whom 
statists did not create, and he regards their descendants as men 


whom statists will never be able to destroy. He feels all this, 


and has laid his account with a life of conflict—a struggle between 
pride and power—between the stout heart from within and a 
strong hand from without; or, in other words, a conflict between 
principle and fashion—between the man who has something of his 
own, and the men who are content to take all things upon trust. 
He has diverged from the beaten path, and the prescribed course. 
He had nothing to gain, but much to lose by so doing. He saw 
the penalty, he has incurred it willingly. Some men may 
trace all this to perverseness, or to a disguised selfishness; we 
think, that, making just allowance for the imperfections which 
cling to all mortals, the eccentric sort of life which distinguishes 
this person has a much higher origin, and is deserving of a 
better name. 

Of late, the men of whose character and social position we hold 
a judgment something to this effect, have been more than usually 
perplexed and excited. ‘Circumstances have constrained them 
to make the conduct of our ‘liberal members,’ the matter of a 
close and jealous inquiry. Every new effort to understand it 
has only appeared to call forth a new feeling of difficulty. Their 
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language has been, at one time that of muttered surprise, at 
another that of loud complaint or protest. Our sympathy with 
them has been most sincere, and we have a that it might 
not: be: amiss to endeavour. to give a just and sober statement 
of: their case—showing, not: only what their impression is rela~ 
tive-to the course pursued with regard to religion by the liberal 
= House of Commons, but something of the reasons 
of the: surprise: and dissatisfaction which they express on that 
matter. 


L. It is felt as something startling, almost confounding, that 
the members of her majesty’s ition should seem o have 
agreed: to write fool on e s forehead who does not con- 
cur:with them in declaring Romanism to be a harmless, and, on 
the whole, avery useful sort of thing. The noisy impatience 
evinced by some gentlemen—the impatience, not so much of 
anger as of pettishness and contempt—when any man pre~ 
sumes to think that catholicism having been found untrustworthy 
ence, may prove: untrustworthy again, is a sign of the times 
about which even the most dispassionate nonconformist may 
well feel disposed to ask some questions. 

Many eloquent things have been said and written our 
whig statesmen and literati in praise of the protestant reforma~ 
mation. Its: spirit has been hailed as that of a universal 
liberator: In its right of — judgment, these persons have 
been wont to recognise the germ of all other right. In its 
benignant influence on religion, they have seen the precursor of 
a‘kindred influence on secular politics, on science, literature, 
and all civilization. But in the judgment of the Romanist, that 
reformation is, to this day, an unmitigated nuisance and mischief. 
Nevertheless, by these same statesmen, the reformation is pro- 
elaimed as the great boon of providence to the modern world; 
and Romanism, the system which denounces that reformation as 
being in all respects the great plague of these latter times, is 
declared to be, on the whole, an innoxious, and even a highly 
salutary system! Plain men inquire, as they become observant 
of this:seeming inconsistency and contradiction, what can these 
things mean? Of course, it will be said, that this talk and 
temper in favour of the religion of the Vatican is meant to put 
down the cry of ‘no popery,’ as that of the fanatics and intoler- 
ants. But our plain man will answer, that this war of sneers 
and sarcasms has been conducted with no such discrimination. 
In his estimate, the drift of it has been, to declare protestantism 
worthless, that Romanism might be declared harmless. Nay 
more,—he feels that the scales are turned, and that inasmuch as 
@ man cannot now-a-days presume to be an earnest protestant, 
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without being” derided. as a fanatic, it is the rather: 
than who is made to suffer the wro 
—so far at least as these weapons of. the m persecutor 
can be made to extend. Could he think of protestantism as our: 
liberal representatives appear to think of it, he would not be: 
found to trouble either society or parliaments with his thoughts 
on that subject. He would then probably do, as he now thinks: 
some others might consistently do—drop quietly into the groove: 
of Romanism. In the view of this class of men, it has become: 
the law of liberalism, not only that the assault of Romanism 
after the Orange fashion shall be discountenanced, but that no 
man shall dare to speak of that system otherwise than favourably 
without being branded as am imbecile. We must confess: that 
we are : —- leased with rag as with that to which it is 
an which, no doubt, it has been in at 
spun There is a fanaticism in politics which seal 
to our taste than fanaticism.in religion. 

The more sturdy class of nonconformists bear these things the: 
less patiently, inasmuch as they are men who think that secular 
lawgivers forsake their just province in legislating at all on 
things spiritual. If such men are ever found reasoning with 
statesmen about the goodness or badness of theological systems, 
it must be from some hard necessity—and a necessity which cam 
never begin with themselves: It must be created by some act of 
state interference. In the judgment of these parties, the settle- 
ment of all such questions belongs to man as a citizen,. and not 
to man as a legislator. We think, indeed, that these gentlemen 
push their scruples in this respect somewhat too far. So long 
as the temper and complexion of society are such that legis- 
lators cannot be prevented from meddling with such matters, we 
- not sure that it would be = on the part of any portion of 

community to content itself with sim rotesting against 
all such of the civil these topics. 
Supposing the principle of such interferences to be repudiated, 
it cannot: be a matter of indifference to those who repudiate: it 
whether its application be after a manner likely to produce a 
lesser degree of injury to society or a greater. Sanguine men, 
indeed, may say—Leave them to themselves—the worse use they 
make of their principle, the sooner will men become 
of it, and have done with it: Prophecy. of this sort has beew 
sometimes found true: in a wise and good world, it would always 
be true; but in the world in which we happen to live, it has 
often been sadly falsified. Rulers who legislate about religion. 
are of two classes,—those who do so on the presumption of dis- 
tinguishing between truth and error, and those who do so on the 
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more modest ground of helping the people in respect to the sort’ 


of religion they most approve, and which is judged, in conse- 


quence, as most likely to conduce to their social harmony and. 


prosperity. Now we do not see that a nonconformist neces- 
sarily surrenders his peculiar ground of argument, because he 
insists on saying before these legislators, that what they have 
= a truth, is in his account a falsehood; and that what they 
ve declared to be salutary for society, has, in his view, a con- 
tendency. He would be unwise to rest his opposition ex- 
clusively, or mainly, upon such grounds; but he would be 
equally unwise, we think, in refusing to avail himself of them, 
persuaded as he is, that he might do so with decided logical 
advantage. He owes it to society to abate its mischiefs, in every 
possible form; to do so on strictly religious principles, where 
those principles are admitted; and to do so on the most reco- 
were social principles, where those principles only are available. 
o help, either directly or indirectly, in making things worse, 
in order that they may mend, is, in our humble judgment, some- 
oes very like doing evil that good may come. 

e admit, however, that circumstances may render it expe- 
dient that a man should not avail himself of the secondary 
ground of argument adverted to, but that he should restrict him- 
self to his primary and distinctive ground. It may be that in 
the heat and inconsiderateness wet ana often attach to popular 
feeling, the former basis of objection would be liable to be mis- 
understood, and that the latter would, in consequence, be weak- 
ened. In that case a man may strengthen his position by nar- 
rowing it. The one kind of ment would be safer as the 
resting-place of his cause than the two kinds. Not that they 
are either of them invalid, or that they do not both involve 
real principle; but it may be good upon occasions to overlook a 
lesser principle, in order that full force may be secured to a greater. 
Such, we think, has been the nature of the circumstances con- 
nected with the Maynooth question, and it has been, in our 
judgment, equally a point of expediency—of expediency in a 
just and honourable sense, and as involving principle of its own 

ind—whether the protestant nonconformist should choose to 
rest his objection to that grant exclusively on his stronger point 
of argument above mentioned, or upon the stronger and the 
weaker taken together.* But it must be remembered, that if the 


* The great error of the late attempt to unite churchmen and dissenters in oppo- 
sition to the Maynooth grant was, that while every man knew the union instituted to 
consist of parties objecting simply to the endowment of popery, and of parties opposed 
toallstate endowment of religion, this latter ground of opposition, so far as we have 
seen, was never allowed to appear in any resolution or document sent forth by that 
body, the only ground expressly taken being that which had respect to the alleged 
wickedness of popery, and the unconstitutional nature of a measure which contem- 
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secondary ground be taken, the catholic has still a right to say 
that protestantism is as obnoxious to him as popery can be to us, 
and that if we are not to be taxed for his behoof, neither should 
he be taxed for ours; nor is it possible to meet this objection, 
except by repudiating the principle of church establishments 
altogether, or by appealing to the law of the greatest number on 
this question, as on every other which society takes under its 
nizance. 


he following from a work published some time since 
by Mr. Cobden, may - taken as a specimen of the manner in 
which the argument against catholicism may be conducted on 
that secondary ground of which we have spoken: 


‘ There is, we believe, one cause existing less connected with the in- 
justice of England, and to which we are about to allude, why Ireland is 
below us and other protestant nations in the scale of civilization; yet, 
if we look to the prosperity of her staple manufacture—the only industry 
that was tolerated by the government of this country—it warrants the 
presumption that, under similar favouring circumstances, her woollens, 
or, indeed, her cottons, might equally with her linens, have survived a 
competition with the fabrics of Great Britain. 

‘ But there exists, apart from all intolerant or party feelings on this 
question, a cause, and, we believe, a primary one, of the retrograde 
position, as compared with England and Scotland, in which we find 
Treland at the present day, in the circumstance of the Roman-catholic 
religion being the faith of its people. Let us not be misunderstood— 
‘our business does not lie in polemics, and far be it from us to pre- 
sume to decide which mode of worship may be most acceptable to the 
great Author of our being. We wish to speak only of the tendency, 
which, judging from facts that are before us, this church has to retard 
the secular prosperity of nations. 

‘Probably there is no country in which the effects of the catholic 
‘and reformed religions upon the temporal career of communities may 
‘be more fairly tested than in Switzerland. Of twenty-two cantons, 
‘ten are, in the majority of the population, catholics; eight, protestants, 
‘and the remaining four are mixed, in nearly equal proportions of 
protestants and catholics. Those cantons in which the catholic faith 
vrevails are wholly pastoral in their pursuits, possessing no commerce 


A its establishment. To say that the union was everywhere announced as 
Plate * ~¢ of Protestants ‘of all denominations,’ does not meet this objection. 
‘consistit.. * wa] expressions tended to slur and conceal the principle alluded to rather 
Those gen. “45 it; and inasmuch as it was notorious that the union consisted of 
than to expr. 4 by these distinct principles of action, we regret that any difficulty 
parties governe. ‘elt as to allowing this to appear—to appear of course simply as 
should have been Seq documents. In this there would have been equality—the 
@ fact—in its publis:.  ~njon in such case is to be expected. With regard to the 
‘only ground on which. —_-arg subsequently convened, we see nothing in the stated 
Separate meeting of dissent. ~:~ nublished results, to which any consistent volun- 
object of that meeting, orin is, ‘he circumstances of that movement might rea- 
tary could object, though some of 1. —‘«giving as to its wisdom. 
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striking if we view them.in relation to the.states immediately around 
them 


distant from the port through which the raw materials of its manufac- 
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or ing industry, beyond‘the .rude products of domestic 
labour. Of the mixed cantons, three are engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton ; and itis a remarkable feature in the industry of these,—the 
catholic portion of their population is wholly addicted to agricultural, 
cand the protestant section to commercial pursuits. All the eight pro- 
testant cantons.are, more or less, engaged in manufactures. 

‘Nor must we omit to add, which every traveller in Switzerland 
will have seen, that, in the education of the people, the cleanliness of 
the towns, the commodiousness of the inns, and the quality of the 
‘roads, the protestant cantons ‘possess: a great superiority over their 
‘catholic neighbours ; whilst such is the difference in the value of land, 
that an estate’ in Fribourg, ‘a catholic canton, possessing a richer soil 
than that of Berne, from ‘which it is divided only by a rivulet, is 
worth one-third less.than the same extent .of property in the latter 
protestant district. 

‘Such are the circumstances, as we find them, in comparing one 
portion of the Swiss territory with another. The facts are still more 


‘ Switzerland being an inland district, far removed from the sea, is 
compelled to resort to Havre, Genoa, or Frankfort, for the supply of 
the raw materials of her industry, which are transported by land 
three, four, or five hundred miles through catholic states, for the pur- 
pose of fabrication, and the goods are afterwards re-conveyed to the 
same ports for exportation to America or the Levant; where, not- 
withstanding this heavy expense of transit, and although Switzerland 

no mineral .advantages, they sustain a prosperous com- 
petition with their more favoured, but less industrious neighbours and 
rivals. 

‘If we refer to France, we shall find that a large depot of manufac- 
turing industry has been formed on the extreme inland frontier of her 
territory on the Rhine, where her best cottons are fabricated and 
printed, and conveyed to the metropolis, about three hundred miles 
off, for sale. Alsace, the protestant district we allude to, contains no 
local advantages, noiron or coals; it is upwards of four hundred miles 


tures are obtained, and from whence they are conveyed entirely by 
land, passing through Paris, to which city the goods are destined + 
be again returned. Thus are these commodities transported ov 
land, more than seven hundred miles, for no other assignable re: oe 


— that they may be subjected to the labour of P” Scestant 
‘Germany gives us additional facts to the same pr If we 


divide this empire _ north and south, we shall “ 

containing Prussia, Saxony, &c., to be chiefly prot | 

prise nearly all the manufacturing and a astant, and a 

country ; whilst the latter are principally ¢ ercial interests : e 
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twenty millions, and possess but five universities, the protestants sup- 
thirteen, with only a population of fourteen millions. 
‘ If we turn to catholic Italy where there is very little manufacturing 
of any kind, we yet find that the commerce of the country is prinei- 
ly in the hands of foreigners. The merchants of Genoa, Naples, 
rieste, &c., are chiefly British, Swiss, or Germans, whose houses, again, 
have their own agents in the principal interior cities; so that the 
trade of the Italian States is, in great part, transacted by protestants. "yy 
‘We need scarcely add to these statements, the fact which all are ig 
acquainted with, that in Ireland, the staple manufacture is almost ua 
wholly confined to the protestant province. 3 
“We shall probably be reminded of the former commercial grandeur 
of Spain and the Italian republics. This was, however, to a great ; 
extent, the effect of monopolies, which must, from their nature, be of i 
transient benefit to nations, and, moreover, they flourished prior to “ag 
the triumph of the reformation ; and our object is merely to exhibit a. | 
comparison between protestant and catholic communities of the same q 
iod. Besides, Spain and Italy have left no evidences of the en- Mg 
Fightened industry of their people, such as are to be seen, for F 
olland. 
‘We have thus briefly glanced at the comparative conditions of the 
catholic and protestant interests in Europe; and disclaiming, as we do, 
any theological purpose, we trust we may demand for our argument, 
what is not often accorded to this invidious topic, the candid attention 
- | ofourreaders. ‘The above facts, then, go far to prove, that, in human 


a | affairs at least, the reformed faith conduces more than catholicism to F 2 
i the prosperity of nations.’”* (pp. 14 & 15.) 
In this passage we have the of the accurate historian 


- | and of the sound mcrae and having said thus much we 
r | scarcely need add, that we have no sympathy with that spurious 
? | liberalism which refuses to see any affinity between systems of 
s religion and systems of civil polity, and which affects to be in- 
> | sensible to any influence as likely to come from the one of these 
3 | things upon the other. Where men take this course, their con- 
" | duct is so mueh pure wilfulness or idiocy. But while we insist 
7 | onthe fact of such affinity and such influence, we readily ac- 
| knowledge that inferences have been deduced from this fact of a 
r- | nature much too general—the manner in which circumstances 
n, § may check and control the natural tendency of principles being 
1¢ F too much overlooked. Thus it has been sometimes assumed that 
every independent must necessarily be a republican and a 
© 7 leveller; every presbyterian, an oligarchist ; every episcopalian, 
‘> | a monarchist, with a considerable infusion of absolutism; and 


‘ every Romanist, an advocate of despotism. We see a 
y | to what circumstances may do to modify, or wholly to preclude, 
: * England, Ireland, and America, 
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such results in such cases. We are aware, also, that much ma 
be said as to the different bases of laws civil and laws ecclesiastionl 
and about the consequent impropriety of reasoning closely from 


‘the one to the other; but, after all, we are firm believers in the 


fact of a potent influence as subsisting between the religious and 
the secular in this respect. We wish to think as favourably of 
Romanism, and of the religion of our fellow men, in every form, 
as may be possible; but when our charity has done its utmost, 
we are wholly at a loss to discover anything in a system of 

iritual despotism, of a nature to generate a system of civil 
hi rty ; while, on the contrary, we can see much in the free 
constitution of a church, which must tend to prepare men for 
appreeiating freedom elsewhere. The congregationalist is not 
necessarily a republican—not even in theory ; and the Romanist 
is not necessarily an admirer of civil despotism ; but preclude 


‘the accident of circumstances, and leave them both to the natural 


influence of their respective principles, and it will be seen that 
the mission of the one is to elevate the people, of the other, to 
strengthen the pretensions of authority. How reasonable is this 
divergence—with the one, the priesthood is nothing without the 
people; with the other, the people are nothing without the 
priesthood. Suppose Romanism in ae to some other 
power, as in Prussia or Ireland, and it may learn to assert the 
noblest maxims of freedom. But place it in ascendancy, as in 
Portugal, Spain, or Italy, and there is no ene or corruptness 
in civil affairs with which it does not readily coalesce. We wish 
to say, most emphatically, that we give the modern catholic full 
credit for sincerity in his profession of liberalism; and if the bit 
of ecclesiastical treason in which we have presumed to indulge 
should have excited his displeasure, we beg permission to bow 
with all humility before him, and in the most modest speech we 
can command, to assure him that we are very happy in seeing 
that he has so far outgrown his system, tho i still attached to 
it; and that nothing will afford us greater pleasure, than to see 
that he is becoming every day a much better citizen than his creed 
as a religionist would have led us to expect—whispering, how- 
ever, in conclusion, that in all these signs of improvement, we see 
some of the happy effects which generally follow from bringing 
catholicism into the same neighbourhood with heresy ! 

But to our politician—to the man who has put scorn so freel 
on his brother protestant of late—we assert, and with as muc 
directness and strength as we may, that liberalism and Romanism 
are opposites, and that the common cause now subsisting among 
us between the adherents to these opposite systems, is wholl 
the result of circumstances, the systems themselves being devoid, 
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in their main tendencies, of all affinity or natural relationship. 
Protection—freedom from all alliance with civil disability, catho- 
licism may claim ; but to assume that the social interests of men, 
or the cause of general liberty, will be permanently served b 
patting and nursing that system, must be the policy of the blind. 

e plain men of whom we speak—nonconformist men—some 
millions in multitude—believe all this, asthey believe their Bibles ; 
and they marvel accordingly at much that is said by their rulers 
on such matters, and at some things that are done by them.* 


* If anything were needed to strengthen confidence of opinion, in this respect, 
on the part of the old-fashioned people spoken of above, it would have been sup- 
plied by the recent conduct of the catholic prelates of Ireland, in the matter of the 
Academical Institutions Bill. The following memorial from these right reverend 
gentlemen has appeared in the newspapers :— 


‘ TO HIS EXCELLENCY, LORD HEYTESBURY, LORD-LIEUTENANT GENERAL 
AND GENERAL GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 
‘The Memorial of the Roman Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, 
‘ Humbly sheweth— 

‘That memorialists are disposed to co-operate, on fair and reasonable terms, 
with her majesty’s Government and the Legislature in establishing a system for 
the further extension of academical education in Ireland. 

‘ That the circumstances of the present population of Ireland afford plain evidence 
that a large majority of the students belonging to the middle classes will be Roman 
Catholics ; and memorialists, as their spiritual pastors, consider it their indispensable 
duty to secure to the utmost of their power the most effectual means of protecting 
the faith and morals of the students in the new colleges, which are to be erected 
for their better education. 

‘That a fair proportion of the professors, and other office-bearers in the new 
colleges, should be members of the Roman Catholic church, whose moral conduct 
shall have been properly certified by testimonials of character, signed by their 
respective prelates. And that all the office-bearers in those colleges should be 
appointed by a board of trustees, of which the Roman Catholic prelates of the pro- 
vince ‘n which any of those colleges shall be erected, shall be members. 

‘That the Roman Catholic pupils could not attend the lectures on history, logic, 
metaphysics, moral philosophy, geology, or anatomy, without exposing their faith 
or morals to imminent danger, unless a Roman Catholic professor will be appointed 
for each of those chairs. 

‘ That if any president, vice-president, professor, or office-bearer in any of the 
new colleges shall be convicted of attempting to undermine the faith, or injure the 
morals of any student in those institutions, he shall be immediately removed from 
his office by the same board. 

* That as it is not contemplated that the students shall be provided with lodging 
in the new colleges, there shall be a Roman Catholic chaplain to superintend the 
moral and religious instruction of the Roman Catholic students belonging to each 
of those colleges; that the appointment of each chaplain, with a suitable salary, shall 
be made on the recommendation of the Roman Catholic bishop of the diocese in 
which the college is situate, and that the same prelate shall have full power and 
authority to remove such Roman Catholic chaplain from his situation. 

‘ Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
‘+ D. MURRAY, Chairman. 

‘Dublin, May 23” 


Here the following things are observable :—I1st, it is demanded that the appoint- 


ment of the professors in the new colleges shall be virtually in the hands of the 
NO. III. I 
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IL. The class of persons adverted to experience a similar feel- 
ing of wonder when they mark the tone of decision, and, at 
times, the irritability with which liberal statesmen express them- 
selves in favour of a forced system in religion in preference to a 
free system. In the course of the late Maynooth debates, some 
honourable members said quite enough to show that the pro- 

grant was especially acceptable to them, inasmuch as it 
seemed to be of the nature of a protest against voluntaryism. 
Such language from a tory is no more than consistent—but 
from a whig it is not so easily understood. 

Our plain man, of whom we have before spoken, knows some- 
thing of the history of liberal opinions in this country, and pre- 
sumes that such knowledge must have formed a part of the 
education of members of parliament. He supposes, accordingly, 
that the past should supply some lessons in this respect to the 
present. He looks back, for example, to the reign of Elizabeth, 
and learns, that if the voice of freedom had any utterance during 
the sway of that imperial lioness, that utterance arose, not from 
a court or state priesthood, but from men who had to maintain 
their ground against all the power and influence which courtiers 
and statists could bring against them. Liberal principles, then, 
so far as the ministers of religion were concerned, were not the 
— of the men whom the state delighted to honour, but 
were dependent for existence on men whom the state distrusted 
and proscribed—the puritan preachers. How it fared with these 
seas under James and Charles is sufficiently known. 

hurchmen, through the resistance which they made to them, 
brought their church to ruin. It was not only vain to look to 
the state clergy of those times for aid in the cause of liberalism, 
the great majority of them were among its most inveterate and 
unscrupulous antagonists. With the Restoration, came a quarter 
of a century during which the politics most acceptable to the 
clergy of those times were dominant. British nonconformists 
cannot be forgetful of that interval. It was an interval in which 
liberty of worship was unknown, and in which that liberty was 
suppressed through England and Scotland by means of a series >f 


eatholic clergy ; 2ndly, that the professors themselves shall be catholics—so strictly 
such, that not only history, metaphysics, and moral philosophy, shall be taught by 
professors of that faith, and by none else, but that even the principles of ‘logic, 
geology, and anatomy,’ shall not be expounded in the new institutions except by 
lips thus orthodox ; and 3rdly, these reverend personages are willing to see all 
sects taxed, for the support of colleges, the benefits of which are to be thus virtu- 
ally restricted to one sect! Moreover, what the clergy have said on this matter, 
Mr. O’Connell and the repealers have said. What think you of this, ye heroes of 
liberalism ?—could Oxford, could Salamanca itself, have gone further? If these 
things be done in the green tree, what would be done in the dry? 
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legislative and military atrocities which are now almost incredible; 
an interval in which the efforts made to save the general liber- 
ties of this nation ended in enabling Charles IL. to set his 
liament at defiance, and to send Russell and Sidney to the 

Bock. With the Revolution came an epoch of greater promise ; 
but one which, in this respect, was sadly barren of perform- 
ance. Such of the clergy as had concurred in the great change 
of 1688 soon began to repent of what they had done. As if to 
make atonement for so grave a sin against arbitrary rule as that 
into which they had been betrayed, they speedily became even 
more violent and rabid upon the old scent than before. The 

wers of the government were in the hands of the great whig 

milies for nearly a century; and their patronage was freel 

employed in endeavouring to diffuse some liberal blood through 
the veins of this strangely illiberal body—but without effect. 
vain did they raise their whig churchmen to dignities and pre- 
lacies, the mass of the clergy remained as they had been; and 
when George III. hoisted the colours of toryism, none were s0 
enthusiastic in rallying about him, and in railing at liberalism, 
as the men whose favours the liberals had been studiously court- 
ing through several generations. So it continued to the death 
of that monarch ; and every one knows that the accession of our 
present whig statesmen to office was the signal for an outbreak 
of the same feeling on the part of the same class of men, hardly 
inferior, in many quarters, in scurrility, insincerity, and baseness, 
to the doings of the order during the last century. 

Now it should not be concluded that the protestant nonconfor- 
mist is speaking in anger of those men when he is heard to make 
a report of this sort concerning them: his blame of the men is 
little, compared with his blame of the institute. In this here- 
ditary character of a state-paid clergy, he sees nothing more 
than the natural fruit of their position. The experiment which 
has made them what they are, has extended to some centuries ; 
it has taken in successive generations of men, who, with all the 
diversities of times, and all the diversities of personal character, 
have come forth uniformly as men of this one mould. Had the 
great design of the institute been, not to make the people Chris- 
tians, but to nurse clergymen in a hatred of liberal principles, 
no piece of framework could have been more felicitously adjusted 
to its end—no die-tub could have imparted its tint more faith- 
fully—no loom could have sent forth its web more strictly accord- 
ing to pattern. The exceptions to the success of the process are 
so rare, that when men meet with them they can scarcely believe 
their eyes or ears. Of course, what the machine has done on 
the successive sets of men, who, from generation to generation, 
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have been subject to it, the same it would have done upon other 
sets, had they only been placed in the same relation to it. As 
an institution, it has failed in many respects; in this respect, it 
has not failed: and it will no doubt fail again, but in this matter 
its results may be relied upon as certain. 

In expressing ourselves thus, we merely put into language 
some of the household thoughts of English nonconformists on 
these topics. They are not surprised that a result of this nature 
should commend the state-church principle to the approval of 
the conservative; but they are astonished that this uniformity of 
effect should seem to be so completely overlooked by the 
liberal. Conservatism may be, in itself, a good thing or a bad 
thing—but the marvel is that liberalism should seem to account 
it good. To meet with a nonconformist minister, in our history, 
possessing any sympathy with toryism, is as rare as to meet with 
a minister of the established church possessing any sympathy 
with whiggism. Nevertheless, our liberal statesmen are strong 
and loud in their praise of the state-church principle, and can 
sometimes descend to speak contemptuously of the principle 
opposed to it. There is an oddness—inconsistency—mystery— 
or whatever else you please to call it—in all this, which greatly 
puzzles the wits of our ordinary men. It is wholly beyond 
their power to comprehend why a should not be judged 
by their fruits—why experience should not pass for something in 
the estimate of statesmen—why adequate experiment should not 
be decisive? 

Of course, every one knows that our wealthy and upper 
classes, both whigs and tories, have all a strong pecuniary and 
selfish interest in upholding our opulent ecclesiastical establish- 
ment: but, according to the maxims of liberalism, this would 
be a sorry reason to assign for zealous churchmanship. Incon- 
sistency, however, must have a cause; and men will not fail to 
impute it toa bad cause, if no other should be obvious. 

If the church-establishment principle has worked so 
greatly to the harm of liberalism in English history, it is not 
unnatural that some men should express surprise, when they 
see the liberal party intent on giving to that principle a greater 
width, and a deeper root, in Ireland. They are far from seeing 
the ingenuousness of honourable members in describing the 
recent excitements as occasioned simply by the proposed increase 
to the grant for Maynooth. They remember that liberal 
senators were very careful to state, that their support was given 
to that particular measure as involving a principle which they 
hoped to see so far extended as to secure the endowment of the 


whole catholic priesthood of Ireland. They are satisfied that 
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every intelligent man must be aware that the measure adverted 
to was sustained on the one hand, and opposed on the other, 
for the most part, not so much on account of what it was in 
itself, as on account of the huge consequence which was pre- 
sumed to go along with it. hh the judgment of these persons, 
accordingly, there has been more of one-sidedness than of fair 
representation in the talk in which not a few of our legislators 
have indulged on this subject. 

- But allowing this to pass, the nonconformist inquires—and we 
think he has good reason to ask such a question—what do the 
liberals hope to gain by this proposed extension of the church- 
establishment principle in Ireland? He knows that the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland have declared, in the most explicit, 
formal, and public manner, that they would not accept of a 
state-endowment if proffered them. Should such an offer be 
made, he can suppose that one party may accept the bribe, that 
another will reject it, and that bitter strife may arise between 
the two; but how such strife should tend to the tranquillity of 
Ireland, or to the interest of whig politics, he is at a loss to dis- 
cover. He can suppose, indeed, that, after a convenient and 
decent interval, both parties may agree to accept the state 
bounty; but that he conceives they must do, on one of two 
grounds—either as regarding it in the light of a mere instal- 
ment, and as an encouragement to a stronger and louder demand 
for more: or else, on having learnt to prefer a quiet and cer- 
tain dependence on the state, to a restless and precarious de- 
pendence on the people; and as being prepared, accordingly, 
to evince all due gratitude and obedience in future towards the 
authority from which they receive their pay. The first point of 
this alternative could not be very pleasant—to see the shameless 
priest appropriating the fruit of a general taxation, and laughing 
at the wily Saxon who had been weak enough to expect that 
his allegiance might be purchased by such means. But it is in 
the second point of the alternative that we see the object of 
whig expectancy and hope—the consummation devoutly to be 
wished! Suppose, however, the Irish priesthood to thus 
bought and quieted, what would be the relation between that 
body and liberal politicians? Ifexperience can teach anything, 
it teaches that the relation between these parties would soon 
become that of strong, immovable, and bitter hostility. Of 
nothing is the nonconformist more confident, than that, in such 
case, the priesthood would soon learn to account the conser- 
vatism of the state as the stronghold of the church. He looks 
with wonder on the men who appear so insensible to the ten- 
dencies of their own policy, and 1s constrained to exclaim, ‘ See 
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* you not that in this state of things, the Romanist in Ireland 
* would begin to regard with misgiving and alarm the men who 
“are given to change, just as naturally as the Episcopalian in 
‘ England; that the ideas of safety and well-doing would come 
‘to be associated with those of repose and stationariness, not 
‘with those of action and progression; and that instead of 
‘ strengthening by this means the cause of a liberal government 
‘ —that is, as you think, of all good pa ae le would find 
‘that you had raised up another permanent, formidable, in- 
* vincible barrier in the way of all such government?’ Is it 
strange that the nonconformist should seem to have formed but 
a low estimate of whig foresight in this business? 

IV. Our nonconformist is disposed further to ask—What is 
the religious creed of the great majority of liberal politicians ? 
He knows that if rumour on this subject may be trusted, the 
religion of this class of persons is by no means that inculcated in 
the Articles or in the Rubric of the established church. He has 
reason to fear that, during the present century, there has been very 
little in common between the creed of Lambeth Palace and that 
of Holland House. He is suspicious that in the last-mentioned 
quarter few things could have been more distasteful than the 
orthodoxy of the Thirty-nine Articles—unless it were the evan- 
gelical spirit of the greater part of the Prayer-book. Too many 
gentlemen of the character alluded to, he is obliged to ac- 
eount as persons who know not what it is to be encumbered with 
religious belief of any sort; a greater number seem to hold so 
much of Christianity as is supposed to belong to pure Deism, and 
no more; while a greater number still appear to trouble them- 
selves very little about what they deem the mysterious doctrines 
of the established system, and are quite satisfied if by means 
of such doctrines, or by any other, the common people may 
be kept as far as possible from the gaol and the workhouse. 
All these gentlemen call themselves churchmen, and sometimes 
go to church—even the most unbelieving among them. But 
judging of the church of England by its Calvinistic creed, or by 
its Evangelical formularies ; by the character of the Latimers and 
Ridleys, who founded it; or bey that of the Halls and Ushers, 
who have since adorned it—viewed in any or all of these lights, 
to the devout nonconformist nothing can be more clear than 
that our national church is almost anything rather than the 
institution which the majority of our radical or whig statesmen 
would have set up. Its truth is not their truth, its spirit is not 
their spirit. It is sustained, not so much because it is true, as 
because it is expedient; not because the senator prefers it, but 
because the people will receive nothing else at his hand. 
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Strange is the collision which takes place at this point between 
the refined sense of the statesman and the common sense of 
humbler men. The latter cannot divest themselves of the con- 
viction that there is a want, not of consistency merely, but of 
sincerity, in the conduct of persons who profess themselves strong]. 
attached to a system of religious opinions which, in nearly all 
respects, are the reverse of their own opinions; and this, as it 
would seem, just because such opinions happen to be esta- 
blished—as though recognised and endowed error were to be 
preferred to unrecognised and unendowed truth. It is not 
within the power of the modern race of Roundheads to discover 
the strict honesty of such a course of proceeding. If it be said, 
we sustain this system because the people insist on this, and 
would hear of no other—then these same Roundheads are perverse 
enough to say—If that be the state of matters, why not leave the 
people to the management of their own religion as well as to the 
choice of it? Already it seems, on the greater question—the 
question as to what their religion shall be, they give law to you, 
not you to them ;—why not leave them to themselves on the 
lesser question, as to how this religion may be best supported 
and propagated? If their religious system is such in their 
esteem, that even from your hand they will receive nothi 
else, surely that must be a matter which they will not willingl 
let die; and which may without hazard be wholly left to their 
own oversight and care. Already, it appears, the magistrate 
can be no more than a hewer of wood and a drawer of water 
to the sanctuary—why should he scruple to leave that humble 
office to meaner hands? These are a sample of nonconformist 
cogitations on this point; and we think that such of our liberals 
as are disposed to play a little more of the cavalier than is 

uite consistent with good taste, may find that the said cogita- 
tions really have something in them. 

V. But whatever may be said of the system which happens to 
be established in this country, the state-churchman will rejoin, 
‘ Surrender an endowed Christianity, and religion will be every- 
* where vulgarized, and its hold on the more cultivated, wealthy, 
‘ and influential elements of society be wholly lost.’ Our non- 
conformist does not feel the force of this objection. He has a 
very moderate notion of the sort and the amount of Christiani 
which exists in such classes of society, as the effect of their 
relation to an established church. He is often obliged to fear, 
that as the corruption of religion, through the influence of 
wealthy establishments set up in its favour, is so common, 
institutions of that nature frequently do more to make men 
-worldly than to make them devout—more to make them infidels 
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than to make them believers. This may be accounted a narrow 
view of the subject; but certainly the good which has resulted 
from such institutions should never be judged a from the 
8 which they have prevented, and the positive mischiefs which 

ey have entailed. Our House of Lords, it is feared, does much 
more to make prelates worldly, than the prelates do to make the 
House of Lords religious. Descend from the peerage to general 
society, and the same causes, on a smaller scale, tend everywhere 
to the same effects. When mere worldly inducement is suf- 
ficient to account for all the religion a man seems to possess, 
society will be in danger of suspecting that he really has no 
religion beyond what springs from that source ; and society is 
especially exposed to the danger of such misgivings, when it is 
seen that men enter the church precisely as they enter the army 
or navy, manifestly choosing it as an affair of craft or trade. 

But this question, about the state of Christianity among the 
more educated and higher classes in this country, is one of in- 
terest and importance, and, as bearing on our present argument, 
we shall venture a few remarks upon it. 

It is not to be doubted that there is a large number of edu- 
cated men in this country who concede no more of a Divine 
origin to the Christian scriptures than to the sacred books of 
other religions, except as they may be found to contain—accord- 
‘ing to the notions of such persons on subjects of that nature—a 
greater amount of moral or religious truth. Concerning the 
number to be included in this class it is not possible to speak 
with exactness, but the circumstances are many which oblige 
us to regard it as by no means inconsiderable. 

Presuming, also, that the doctrines of the Christian religion are 
truly set forth in the articles of the church of England, or sup- 
posing those articles, when subject to the greatest amount of 
modification consistent with retaining their general substance 
and spirit, to be expressive of the distinctive truths of Christi- 
anity, the number of persons in the quarter to which our atten- 
tion is now directed who fail to place any definite or real faith 
in those doctrines is beyond doubt much greater than the num- 
ber constituting the former class,—the class rejecting Christianity 
altogether, considered as a special Divine revelation. For one 
man, in such connexions, who has been at any pains to make his 
way towards positive opinions on points of this nature, there are 
not a few who go through life without any such effort ; and who 
in consequence live and die without themselves knowing either 
what they believe or what they do not believe. Nor must we 
halt at this point in our attempt to distinguish between the con- 
ventional and the real in the profession of Christianity. As- 
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suming that the religion proper to the mind embracing the 
distinctive truths of Christianity must be something very different 
from the elegant or worldly formalism of the great mass of 
persons professing to believe in them—to be, in fact, a religion 
consisting in something of the enlightened, the meditative, and 
the devout feeling of a Hooker or a Fenelon, of a Boyle or a 
Paschal—supposing this, are we not shut up to the conclusion, 
that the number who would be found wanting in this respect 
must present a class greatly more numerous than the two former 
classes taken together ? 

Deducting the three classes enumerated from the educated 
and upper class in British society, it is manifest that a small 
minority only can remain as the earnest and consistent adherents 
to revealed religion. To one or the other of the classes thus de- 
ducted, we must, we fear, assign the great majority of persons 
engaged in the departments of law and medicine; fully as great 
a number from among those who have given themselves to litera- 
ture, science, or the arts, as a vocation ; some four-fifths, at least, in 
the English House of Commons; and hardly a less proportion 
from the same order of society through the land. If to hele 
in the thirty-nine articles of our national church, and to partake 
of the spirit of devotion which is breathed in the confessions 
and prayers of that church, is to be religious, then it is plain 
that this institute has not sufficed to make these men religious. 
It is quite true, that the greater part of these persons may do 
something, and some of them with much appearance of zeal, to- 
wards sustaining the received forms of Christianity. But no 
man of discernment can fail to perceive, that this is often done, 
not so much from any regard to Christianity rightly appreciated, 
as on account of those secular interests and party attachments, 
which, in the course of human affairs, have chanced to come 
into alliance with Christianity. Every one must be aware, that 
subordinate feelings of this kind contribute largely to all the 
indications of our national spirit and character. In such appear- 
ances of zeal, accordingly, about religion, we may see more of 
conventionalism than of piety; more that should be traced to the 
influence of social circumstances than to religious convictions of 
any kind. 

t us not be misunderstood ;—it is not our intention to say 
that the most cultivated and powerful minds—the minds holding 
the most important relations to British society, are in the greater 
part governed by opinions decidedly antichristian; nor do we 
mean to deny, that while a much greater number than could be 
suspected of infidelity are believers in the divine authority of 
Holy Scripture, and more or less in the truth peculiar to Holy 
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Scripture, there is a still larger number who maintain that truth 
as a matter of opinion, according to its most received form, and 
with scarcely the least abatement or hesitancy; but all this being 
remembered, when we look to the large oe influential depart- 
ment of society which is made up of the professional, the intel- 
lectual, and the opulent classes, we do not see the doctrines of 
St. Paul, as the articles of the Church of England have stated 
them, producing their appointed effect, as exemplified, for the 
most part, in the liturgy of that church, except as upon a few 
compared with the many—as upon a mere fraction in relation to 
the mass, 

This position of so large a portion of the educated mind of 
our ot 4 with regard to Christianity, affords no very grati- 
fying proof as to the efficiency of the means which have been 
hitherto employed to bring men of that order under a religious 
influence. Te we regard the claims of revealed religion as those 
of truth, it is impossible that we should look without sorrow on 
the most powerful and cultivated mind of our country as drifting 
away, after this manner, from all heartfelt acknowledgment of 
those claims. In such cases, we see man as failing to honour his 
Maker with his best. We see him fail, moreover, in respect to 
his own happiness in its highest form, as the consequence of 
having failed in respect to obedience in that higher form in 
which it behoved him to be obedient. There is nothing in 
the breadth, the discipline, or the force of thought; nothing in 
the chastened vigour of imagination; nothing in the refinements 
of an exquisite sensibility ; — nothin in short, in any of the 
conditions of mental aptitude by which men rise to eminence 
in the labours of the intellect, which would not prove, if once 
brought under the benign influence of Christian truth, to be 
so much augmented capability of religious attainment, happi- 
ness, and enterprise. In such instances, we see man, as the 
chief workmanship of Deity, in his best estate, so far as regards 
his natural capacities, and everything within us prompts us to 
wish that minds so distinguished in other respects might be no 
less distinguished as regards moral and spiritual excellence. But 
disposed as we may be to indulge such desires, facts demonstrate 
that the realization of such wishes must be sought from a more 
potent agency than the pulpits of an opulent establishment. The 
need in this case, indeed, is one which men must not hope to 
reach effectually by means of pulpit instruction alone, even in its 
best state. Such instruction should always be, for the most part, 
popular instruction. 

he auditory addressed by the preacher is necessarily a mixed, 
and, in the main, a common-place auditory, little subject to 
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influences of a kind that might have disposed them to indulge in 
sceptical speculations. The few who may have been in any wa 
affected. by such opinions, are rarely to be set right by suc 
ing remarks as usually find place in a sermon; and to go 
at length into the labyrinths of doubt familiar to the educated 
sceptic before a popular assembly, would be to make infidels 
rather than to convert them. It may be said—But is it not the 
office of the Christian minister to defend the truth as well as to 
expound it? We admit that it is; but we must be allowed to 
say, that in the state of society in this country, we think the 
press is a much more fitting channel through which to meet the 
subtleties of the critical disputant and philosophical unbeliever 
than the pulpit. Through that channel, modes of argumentation 
adapted to the less obvious forms of thought may be presented 
to any extent. In fact, it is the press, either directly or indi- 
rectly, which has made these men what they are, and taught 
them to pay so little regard to the lessons of preachers ; and we 
see not how the pulpit can be brought to exercise the required 
influence in relation to such persons, except as preachers shall 
learn to avail themselves of the press as their coadjutor with a 
much stronger and a much more skilful hand than at present. 
It is plainly within the province of pulpit instruction, to show 
that the doctrines of Christianity are embodied in the clear lan- 
guage of Scripture, and that they are of such a nature that the 
men who profess to hold them should hold them devoutly. 
Considerable protection also may be afforded to the popular 
mind against the different forms of popular error. But men 
who deny that the doctrines commonly regarded as the distin- 
guishing truths of revelation, are contained in Holy Scripture ; 
or who go further, and allege that the Scriptures themselves 
ssess no divine authority, must have taken their ground very 
ightly, if the extent, or the sort of reasoning, admissible in the 
general services of the pulpit, could suffice to free them from 
their errors. 

It is a material fact also, as relating to this subject, that our no- 
bility and gentry pass much the greater portion of their time in the 
country, where the only pulpit service available to them is that 
of the nearest parish church, and where the preacher naturally 
suits his instruction to the humblest order of capacity, that being 
the grade of capacity everywhere about him. We know that 
such persons usually pass a few months of the year in London, 
but there, what with the demand of politics, on the one hand, 
and of pleasure, on the other, it is small space, we fear, that is 
secured to the duties of religion. Your metropolitan pulpit, too, 
how little is to be found even there of a nature to subdue the 
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repugnance of the educated mind in this ——- to the graver 
forms of religion. Such of our readers as have listened to the 
kind of discoursing in which divines frequently indulge within 
the walls of some of the most stately edifices in London, will 
perhaps have ceased to wonder that senators, and the like of 
senators, are sometimes found to drop into very irregular habits 
as regards church-going. The pulpit might be so filled as to 
retain its popular character, and at the same time make itself 
felt much more than at present as an instructor of the highest, in 
common with the lowest. But we are deeply convinced, that in 
its best conceivable state, it must not be expected to afford either 
the amount or the variety of service in the cause of revealed 
truth which is demanded by the condition of modern society. 
We have extended these remarks beyond our intention, but 
the point to which they conduct us is that with which we set 
out—the manifest failure of our church establishment, regarded 
as a mission to the higher and more intelligent classes ; and the 
reasonableness of the suspicion, that the religion of those classes 
would be greatly improved, rather than deteriorated, by a system 
which should separate, in a much greater degree, between the 
office of priesthood and worldly emolument and power. The 
nonconformist cannot be insensible to the force of the ancient 
sarcasm, ‘Does Job serve God for nought? and is far indeed 
from admiring a relation between church and state, the natural 
tendencies of which seem to be, not so much to make laymen 
spiritual, as to make the priesthood secular. 
' VIL It is, also, not a little perplexing to the nonconformist to 
see so much in the conduct of liberal statesmen, with regard 
to religion, which seems to proclaim them as hostile to self- 
government in the people. His idea of government is, that it 
approaches perfection in proportion as the governed cease to be 
helpless, and can be made competent to the management of their 
own affairs. The province of rulers, in his view, is not to keep 
the people in leading-strings, but to fit them, as far and as 
speedily as may be, for doing without such aid. Dependence 
belongs to children, self-government to men. In the former 
case, the weak may be rulers; in the latter, supremacy must be 
reserved to the strong. It is of the essence of liberalism that 
this ga seen as the essence of good ee ag Edu- 
cation, parliamen suffrage, municipal su » popular in- 
stitutions of are encou by and radical 
politicians professedly as being favourable to this end. The 
nonconformist acts in the spirit of this policy. He would release 
civil rulers from all burden as regards his religion, preferring to 
take all care about that matter upon himself. He would be self- 
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verned in this particular, as well as in every other which may 

safely taken under his own wine 

Now what is the treatment which this man experiences at the 
hands even of liberal senators? He will tell you that he finds 
himself snubbed and rebuked, rather than encouraged by them ; 
accounted as a man governed by narrow whims rather than by 
great principles; as one falling below the wisdom of the age, 
while filled with a notion of going beyond it; as a weak and 
self-sufficient person who is to be | 
sober and enlightened man who should be honoured; in short, as 
aman who is to be deemed somewhat dangerous—not as being 
opposed to the soundest principles of whiggism, but as being too 
much in earnest in his endeavour to raise those principles from 
the place of things talked about, to the place of things acted 
upon. He states, and states truly, that he has taught half the 
people of the empire to say to the government, with regard to 
religion, ‘ Pray leave that matter to us;’ and he complains, that 
the great fear, even of such statesmen as Lord John Russell, 
should seem to be, lest the other half of the empire should prove 
equally docile under such teaching. You may tell this man 
that it behoves him to do homage to this conduct of honourable 
members, as being, at least in the House-of-Commons sense, the 
evidence of wisdom, consistency, and manliness; but you will 
find that his head and heart are made of such stuff as may not 
consist with obedience to any such injunction. 

This man is satisfied, moreover, that the great majority of the 
people of this empire are opposed to the extension of the church- 
establishment principle to Romanism, and that a large pro- 

rtion of that majority are opposed to this principle in eve 
orm and relation. He is aware that zeal in favour of the rorve | 
of England has increased in some quarters of late years ; but he is 
persuaded, that, with the nation at large, the dusdaseiiidatn 
principle has been losing ground rapidly for some time past. He is 
confident, also, that so surely as the history of the British people 
shall be what every consistent liberal must desire it may be—that 
of a people becoming more and more competent to every function 
of self-government, so surely this sort of leading-string, in com- 
mon with every other, will be ultimately dispensed with. There 
is little prospect, in the judgment of the nonconformist, that our 
people will ever be made to unlearn what they have learnt on 
this point: the probability rather is, that the leaven will diffuse 
itself more and more rapidly in the years to come, and his 
wonder, accordingly, is very great in observing, that while the 
nation is so much bent upon this onward course, its rulers, even 
the best of them, are so much disposed to act as a drag upon it— 
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that men claiming to be considered very sagacious should fail to 
see, that the alternative before them is, to move on with this great 
tendency in social affairs, and to guide it toa happy issue ; or 
to do battle with it, as they are now doing, and, as the result, to 
be despised, and ere long swept wholly away by it. Every inch 
of advance which they may secure for the compulsory principle 
in religion, must be secured in the face of resistance and protest; 
and the gain, in the instances in which they may be successful, 
must be greatly outweighed by the losses which that success will 
occasion elsewhere. Every piece of patchwork done will be as 
another piece of bad workmanship remaining to be undone, 
when the more skilful hand which is to come shall enter upon 
his labours. Certain doings in which men now pride themselves, 
as signs of eminent capacity, will then be chronicled as so many 
monuments of folly. Butthus it has ever been. It has been said 
of Oxford and Cambridge, that they are always a hundred 
years behind the age; but this is no more than may be said of 
nearly all old institutions, and hardly less of old parties. Such 
parties, in place of being—as it has been their fashion of late to 
affect—much wiser than the community, are, in general, greatly 
behind it in wisdom, and in fact rarely ever become wise, except 
as the community forces wisdom upon them. Aristocratic pre- 
judice and democratic _— are equally the bane of social 
progress. It is the pride of the statesman really worthy of his 
trust, that he is called to govern men, and not children—the 
free, and not serfs. 


Liberal politicians will do well to bestow a little dispassionate 
attention on the matters which we thus venture to submit to 
their consideration. They owe thus much to themselves, and 
they owe it to the body of protestant nonconformists. Much 
misconception prevails among the more wealthy classes in Eng- 
land on all subjects of this nature; and their speeches, and con- 
duct, and legislation, too frequently partake of a mischievous 
complexion from this cause. They know little, unhappily, of 
the people they govern; and the knowledge they possess is 
rarely of the immediate and practical description which their 
me demands. The case of the dissenters of Great Britain 

nothing to fear from scrutiny, if fairly represented and under- 
stood. We vouch not in favour of all they say, or of all they do, 
in the cause of their principles, but the principles themselves we 
hold to be so much Christian verity—wisdom from Heaven, 
which may be cast down and dishonoured for a season, but 


which will have its day of strength as surely as its day of 
weakness. 
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The causes which dispose our more enlightened politicians to 
pursue the course they do towards religious establishments are 
no doubt powerful, and in some degree plausible. With some, 
the weighty reason, we are obliged to suppose, is the selfish one 
—the gain derived, in one form or another, from a wealthy insti- 
tution. With a much greater number, the motives are of a mixed 
nature. Their a, and tastes, on many grounds, flow 
strongly in that direction; and while they have been taught 
from their youth to believe that an established church is neces- 

, if a large portion of society is to be saved from the con- 
dition of heathens, they have been no less imbued with the 
notion that a Christianity wholly free from state control must 
degenerate, for the greater part, into an extravagant and dan- 
gerous fanaticism. All these causes combine to make men 
churchmen, whose principles, in other respects, should have 

rompted them to a different choice. That these causes are all 
fallactes, and that they derive their strength from the weakness, 
and not from the great intellectual and moral power of the 
— who are governed by them, is with us no matter of doubt. 

t is a false and sickly taste which does not prefer truth to error, 
or know how to separate between truth and the unfitting ad- 
juncts sometimes connected with it; and what the religious 
condition of these nations would be without an ecclesiastical 
establishment, we have endeavoured on a recent occasion to 
show.* Nor should it be forgotten, with regard to fanaticism, that 
just as — of our people as are dis to give indulgence to 
moods of that sort have already full licence so to do. Tole- 
ration is unlimited ; the floodgates are up; the stream may flow 
on at pleasure; and it is remarkable, that the very arguments 
which were once urged against granting the same liberty of 
worship to all sects, are those now urged against placing all sects 
on the same level, as regards payment and control from the state. 
Time is a great detector of bugbears. 


The duty of protestant nonconformists, in the present state of 
parties, is a question demanding their immediate and grave 
attention. That they should resolve to secure a better repre- 
sentation of their principles in the next House of Commons, is 
a point about which there can be no division of opinion among 
them. But the manner in which that end can be best realized 
is the difficulty. We are bold to say, that it is still true, that the 
liberals cannot be powerful without the aid of the nonconformists, 
and that nonconformists cannot be powerful without the aid of 


* No. IL. Art., Oxford and Evangelical Churchmen, 
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the liberals. Quarrel as they may, it can never be to the 
interest of either that they should be at issue. Their common 
objects demand that they should be agreed. It is within the 
wer of the nonconformists of England and Scotland to reduce 
the liberal party in another parliament to a miserable remnant. 
If the men possessed of this power do not exact some wholesome 
terms from their liberal representatives at the next election, the 
fault will be their own. It is well to check evils which may not 
admit just now of being wholly removed. ‘To put a complete 
end to a false principle is the issue which every good man would 
prefer; but if that should be impracticable, the next good thing 
may be to narrow the sphere of its application, or even to pre- 
vent its extension; and a wise man will vote for measures which 
may go to the first of these issues or the last, as may be found 
from circumstances the most feasible. We regret that the 
church-establishment principle is taken into the category of 
social questions at all ; Let so long as we cannot prevent its having 
its place among such questions, nonconformists will be com- 
pelled to conduct their opposition to it, in great part, on social 
grounds; the point, be it remembered,—whether the scriptures 
speak in favour of that principle or against it, being the point 
on which society, in this case, has presumed to be the judge. 
Hence, while from a parliament of dissenters it would be incon- 
sistent to exact anything less than a thorough repudiation of the 
church-establishment principle, from a parliament of churchmen 
it may be consistent to accept of concession by instalments. But 
in the present state of parties and of affairs in this country, it 
will behove the nonconformist to take his stand with firm- 
ness, at least upon the last issue above mentioned, and To 
REFUSE HIS VOTE TO THE MAN WHO SHALL HESITATE TO 
PLEDGE HIMSELF AGAINST ANY EXTENSION OF GOVERNMENT 
GRANTS FOR THE PURPOSES OF RELIGION. Protestant church- 
men should see—and not a few of them will see—that 
such ground is no more than reasonable, and many of them 
will concur with it; while the liberal politician who is not 
prepared to concede so much as the condition of obtaining the 
support of nonconformists, may be safely left to pursue his 
schemes without such aid. ‘The temporary mischiefs that ma 
come from such a course would soon be outweighed by its ulti- 
mate good. Hitherto, nonconformists have been disposed to 
confide in their liberal representatives, so as to allow their non- 
conformity to disappear in their liberalism: but it will be to 
label themselves as fools or madmen to all coming time, if they 
do not now provide that there shall be in future some distinct stipu- 
lation in regard to their principles; and the lowest ground which, 
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with this view, it will become them to take, is that which we 
have mentioned. Their firmness thus far, will be evidence at 
once of their sincerity and of their wisdom. It will show, 
equally, that theyare not men to be trifled with, and that they 
are not men expecting unreasonable things. In some connexions, 
they have urged their distinctive principles inconsiderately and 
unduly; in this department, they have to begin to do them 


justice. Wesay to them, with our deepest emphasis—be sure of 


it, the self-will, and something worse, of certain parties, will be best 
curbed by their being compelled to see that they will ere long 
have to deal with large bodies of men of this mould. The great 
requisites on the part of protestant nonconformists in the present 
exigency of their affairs are—OoRGANIZATION, UNITY, DETERMI- 
nation. With these, they have nothing to fear: without these, 
we are unwilling to indulge conjecture as to what may be await- 
ing them. 

‘Mr. Milnes, whose pamphlet is at the head of this article, is, 
in ecclesiastical matters, an admirer of the Tractarian school, and 
a person lamenting that the efforts of divines of that class to 
possess the people of England with their opinions and feelin 
should be found bearing so much the appearance of failure. Our 
author is further an apologist—or ane, a defender, of the 
measures of Sir Robert Peel; and would especially vindicate his 
hero against the charge of having betrayed the party which 
raised him to his present position. Those members of the 
House of Commons, also, who have sustained Sir Robert in his 
Maynooth Bill, are described as wise and patriotic men; and 
Mr. Milnes would comfort them in prospect of the next election, 
by reminding them that the quiet, unpetitioning classes of the 
English people are an ‘ enormous multitude,’ and that in that 
day of trial, this multitude will probably suffice to turn the 
scale on the better side, and save the country from the hands 
of a parliament of ‘roundheads and fanatics.’ The honourable 
member’s publication is not without some traces of political 
thoughtfulness, but, as a whole, it is a conventional and silky 
affair, and can produce little impression. 
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Art. VI. Nouveaux Mélanges Philosophiques, par 'Tutonore 
Jourrroy, Membre de l'Institut, Professeur de Philosophie a@ la 
Faculté des Lettres, précédés dune notice et publies par Pu. 
Damiron. Paris, 1842. 


Tuts is a posthumous and incomplete work of the lamented 
Jouffroy, the disciple and successor of Cousin. Its chief article 
is a long and elaborate ‘ Treatise on the Organization of the 
Philosophical Sciences,’ in which he has expanded the views 
which he had published in his lifetime, as a preface to his ‘ Trans- 
lation of Reid.’ Its interest, however, mainly depends, if we 
mistake not, upon an episode, in which, in language of great 
sige and beauty, he describes the ae of his mind from 
is early views of religion to philosophy. We have never before 
read such affecting sidbcenihbie-ullghane experience. It has not 
yet been given to the British public; and as we propose to 
submit a few remarks to our readers upon the general cha- 
racter of that eclectic school of which he was so eminent a 
son we shall proceed to translate an extract of some length 
om its pages. 
* At the age of twenty years, I began to devote myself to the study 
of philosophy. I was then in the normal school, and although phi- 
losophy was of the number of those sciences in which we were 
instructed, I was induced to cultivate it—not by the peculiar facilities 
of my position, nor by any personal predilection for any studies of the 
kind. Born of pious parents, in a district where the Catholic faith was 
still in its vigour, at the commencement of this century, I had been 
accustomed to consider man’s future existence and the care of his soul 
as the great concerns of my life, and the whole course of my educa- 
tion had contributed to strengthen these serious dispositions. For a 
long time the dogmas of Christianity had fully responded to the cares 
and inquietudes which such dispositions awakened in me. ‘To those 
questions which, in my opinion, were the only ones deserving our at- 
tention, the religion of my fathers gave replies,—and in those 
replies I believed, and, thanks to that belief, my present existence was 
bright and clear, and the future seemed to unroll itself without a cloud. 
Content with the path I had to follow in this world—content with 
the point to which it must conduct me in the next, viewing life 
under these two phases, and death which unites them; knowing my- 
self—knowing the designs of God concerning me, and loving him for 
the goodness of his designs, I rejoiced with the joy which springs from 
a vivid and certain faith, in a doctrine that resolves all the great ques- 
tions which can interest humanity. But, at the time when I was born, 
it was impossible for such happiness to belasting. The day was come 
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when, from the bosom of that peaceful temple, which had received me 
at my birth, and under the shade of which my earliest youth had 
flowed along, I heard the storm of doubt which, from every quarter, 
burst upon its walls and shook it to its base. My curiosity could not 
blind itself to those powerful objections—scattered like dust, in the 
atmosphere I breathed, by the spirit of two centuries of scepticism. 
Despite the alarm they gave me—perhaps, because of that alarm—these 
objections had forcibly seized on my understanding. 

‘In vain my infancy and its poetic impressions—my youth and its 
religious memories—the majesty, the antiquity, the authority of that 
faith in which I had been taught,—my every recollection, my whole 
imagination, my whole soul, revolted at an invasion of unbelief that 
wounded them so deeply ; my heart could not defend my reason. 

‘ The authority of Christianity once placed in doubt before its eyes, 
my reason felt all its old convictions tremble at their base ; it was 
bound, in order to re-confirm them, to examine the value of their 
claims ; and notwithstanding the bias with which it entered on that 
examination, it came forth sceptical. But this melancholy revolution was 
not wrought in the open light of my consciousness : too many scruples, 
—too many vivid and sacred affections, made it an awful task to avow 
to myself its progress. It took place silently, by an involuntary 
effort, in which I was not an accomplice, and for many a day I was no 
longer a Christian, except that, in innocence of intention, I should 
have shuddered at being suspected to the contrary—I should have 
thought the charge a calumny. But I was too sincere with myself, 
and I attached too much moment to religious questions, now that age 
was strengthening my reason, and the studious and solitary life of the 
university was confirming the meditative tendencies of my spirit, to 
allow this uncertainty as to my own opinions any longer to continue. 

‘I shall never forget the December evening, when the veil, which 
had concealed my own scepticism from myself, was rent in twain. I 
still hear my footsteps in that narrow and scanty chamber where, long 
after the hour of sleep, I was wont to pace: I still see that moon, 
half veiled in clouds, which at intervals illumined the cold panes. 
The hours of night passed away and I perceived it not. Anxiously I 
followed my thought as from step to step it descended to the ground 
of my consciousness, and, dissipating one after another the illusions 
which had hitherto concealed them from my view, made my errors, 
every moment, the more obvious. 

‘In vain I clung to these last convictions, as a shipwrecked sailor 
to the ruins of his ship ; in vain, in terror at the unknown waters in 
which I should have to float, I threw myself back for the last time 
upon my infancy, my family, the scenes of my youth, all that was 
dear and sacred to me; the pitiless current of my thought was too 
strong ; parents, family, reminiscences, convictions, it tore me from 
them all; the inquiry became more obstinate and more severe, as it 
approached its term ; it stopped not until it had attained it. 

‘That was a frightful moment, and when, towards morning, I threw 
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myself exhausted upon my bed, my early life, so joyous and so rich, 
seemed to expire, and behind me, there opened out another, sombre 
and desolate—when, thenceforth, I was to live alone—alone with that 
fatal thought which had exiled me thither, and which I was tempted 
bitterly to curse. The days which followed this discovery were the 
saddest of my life. To tell the anxieties with which they were agitated 
would be too long. Although my understanding was not without 
some pride in considering its work, my soul could not become accustomed 
to a state so little suited to human weakness ; by some violent reactions 
it strove to regain the shore it had lost ; it found amid the ashes of 
its past convictions, some scintillations which seemed at intervals to 
re-illume its faith. 

‘But these convictions, having been overturned by reason, could be 
re-established by reason only. ‘These glimmerings soon expired. If, 
in losing faith, I had lost all anxiety concerning those questions which 
it had resolved for me, doubtless this violent state of mind would not 
have long continued ; fatigue would have made me dull, and my life 
would have become, like that of so many others, drowsy in its sceptic- 
ism. Happily, it was not so; never had I more felt the importance 
of these problems, than since I had lost their solution. I was scep- 
tical, but I hated scepticism. ‘This it was which decided the direction 
of my life. Unable to endure my uncertainty upon the enigma of 
human destiny, and having no more light from faith, in order to 
resolve it, there only remained to me the lights of reason. I resolved, 
then, to consecrate all the time that should be necessary, my life, even, 
if it was wanted, to this research. It is by this path I found myself 
led to philosophy —philosophy, which seemed to me to be identical with 
this research. * * 

‘The moment and the place when I formed this purpose could not 
have been more favourable to its execution. France, after the slumber 
of the empire, had at length aroused itself to a philosophical move- 
ment. ‘Two men, of character and talents the most opposite—though 
equally rare, came forward to reanimate it : the one, by reproducing 
in a style admirable for its clearness and its elegance, the metaphysical 
doctrines of Condillac, had, so to speak, resuscitated the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century ; the other, by attacking, in lectures distin- 
guished by an incomparable logic, these same doctrines, took the 
initiative of that inevitable reaction which the genius of the nascent 
nineteenth century developed against that of the eighteenth. Two years 
of prelections had sufficed for these illustrious professors, for fixing the 
points of debate, and for gathering all our youth in their train ; both, then 
relapsed into silence, and the normal school remained full of recollections 
of their words, and of the ardent spirit they had inspired. Among the 
distinguished spirits it contained, the two philosophies found their 
representatives, and, as in the world, the two parties arrayed them- 
selves with greater force, enthusiasm, and vivacity. The minds dis- 
tinguished for elegance and scepticism were for the older doctrines ; 
those which were the more ardent, naturally more revolutionary, were 
for the newer ones, and in the lively discussions which absorbed them, 
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one could not yet foresee—that which, nevertheless, in an university 
of young men, must necessarily happen—the defeat of the past, and 
the complete triumph of the new doctrines. One man, still very 
young, but who has never been more remarkable for his eloquence 
than he was then—took the lead of the latter party. After having 
been a disciple, he became a professor. A conference of philosophy 
was assigned to him in the normal school, and every one interested in 
these discussions, to whatever party he belonged, waited with impa- 
tience the commencement of his lectures. One may judge if, in this 
situation into which I was thrown, I, who had heard neither M. de La 
Romiguitre nor M. Royer-Collard, partook of this impatience. 

‘Nevertheless, both the debate which stormed around me, when I 
could comprehend its purport, and the brilliant lectures of the young 
professor, fell far short of those points to which I returned ever 
and anon, and which distracted my understanding and my heart. 
My mind, at its first essay in philosophy, felt persuaded that it 
was to meet a regular science—one which, after having shown 
its object and its processes, would conduct it to a certain knowledge on 
those things which are of most interest to mankind. **** In 
one word, my understanding, excited by its wants, and enlarged by 
the lessons of Christianity, had assigned to philosophy the great object, 
the vast extent, the sublime reach of a religion. It had ranked the 
design of the one as equal to that of the other. It had imagined that 
their only difference lay in their processes and method : religion being 
imaginative and positive, philosophy inquiring and demonstrative. 

‘ Such had been its hopes, and what did it find? All that struggle, 
which had awakened the dormant echoes of the Faculty, which excited 
the heads of my companions in study, had for its object—its only 
object, the question of the origin of ideas. Condillac had resolved it 
in a mode which M. de La Romiguiére had reproduced, but modified. 
M. Royer-Collard, treading in the footsteps of Reid, had resolved it in 
another mode, and M. Cousin, evoking all the systems of ancient and 
modern philosophers on this point, and arraying them face to face, 
exhausted his powers to prove that M. Royer-Collard was riglit and that 
Condillac was wrong. This was all, and in my inability to seize those 
secret relations which link the apparently most abstract and arid 
problems of philosophy with the most life-giving and most practical ones, 
it seemed nothing worth. I could not but feel astonished that men 
employed themselves on the origin of ideas with an ardour so great, 
as to declare that it involved the entire of philosophy. Neverthe- 
less, had they, in order to console and reassure those whom they had 
confined to so arid and narrow a question, commenced by showing 
the vast and brilliant horizon of philosophy, and, in perspective, the 
great human problems as to their position, and the road by which 
to reach them, and the utility of ideas in the inquiry—then such an 
outline would have kept me patient. But no; this regular outline 
of philosophy, which did not then exist, which even now does not 
exist,—they did not offer, and the philesophic movement was as yet 
too young for it to feel its need of one. M. de La Romiguitre had 
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appropriated as an heritage the philosophy of the eighteenth century, 
confirmed as it was to one problem, and had not expanded it. The vigor- 
ous genius of M. Royer-Collard, recognising this problem, had plunged 
into it with all his weight, and had not had time to extricate himself. 
M. Cousin, thrown into the thick of the fight, combated it from the 
first,—but more slowly sought its solution. The whole of philo- 
sophy was thus in a narrow abyss, where one wanted air, and where 
my soul, but recently exiled from Christianity, was suffocated. Never- 
theless, the authority of the masters and the fervour of the disciples 
were so imposing, that I dared to show neither my surprise nor my 
disappointment.’* 

We have translated this long but deeply interesting document, 
as introductory to some remarks upon the present state of the 
French eclectic philosophy. A considerable familiarity with the 
writings of this school couvinces us that the above may be re- 
garded as a type of its moral and intellectual tendencies. It 
would, indeed, be a foul wrong to charge either its founder— 
Cousin—or his followers in general, with the denial of Chris- 
tianity ; but, excepting that, they all may be said to adopt the same 
views as to the wants of humanity—the same conviction of the 
incompetence of Christianity by itself to meet these wants—and 
the same hope that a sound philosophy will supply them. 

The modern French philosophy has a high relative value. The 
systems of Condillac, of Cabanis, of Royer-Collard, of Cousin, 
of Jouffroy, are well worth our study, separating them each from 
each; but the moment we regard them as a series, their individual 
authors are forgotten, and they become of higher moment as the 
progressive development of a nation’s thought. If in history we 
are no longer to be content with a barren chronicle of events— 
if the laws of the highest inductive philosophy must be applied 
to those events—thence to ascertain the most general facts in the 
progress of humanity; in like manner should we be impatient at the 
mere record of theories, and should seek for their mutual relation 
and dependence. Take the above-mentioned as an example: 
compare them in their chronological order, and a new truth will 
be elicited. The sensualism of Condillac gradually becomes the 
materialism of Cabanis; but no sooner has the general mind 
tried it in its extreme exclusiveness, than there ensues re-action, 
and tendencies to spiritualism, few, it may be, at first, in Royer- 
Collard, gradually acquiring force and number until they lead to 
the modified rationalism of Cousin. This is an interesting fact: 
— it illustrates and is illustrated by the principle that there is a 
general mind—that society thinks—that its processes are no more 
capricious or independent of laws than those of the individual. 


* Jouffroy, pp. 111—121. 
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We propose more fully to explain ourselves, by adverting to 
these several schools as to their formation. 

At the middle of the last century, Cartesianism was dominant 
in France. It is true that among such men as Bernier, Moliére, 
Chapelle, and Voltaire, there might be found the principles of a 
practical epicurism ; but the metaphysical dogmas of Gassendi 
found no favour. It was then that ‘ Locke’s Essay on the Un- 
derstanding’ was translated, and the old debate resumed its vivacity. 

There were but few in France who could or would comprehend 
our illustrious countryman. But ill-trained to metaphysical 
inquiry, they who did embrace his doctrine overlooked its true 
spirit. While Bishop Berkeley and Hume, among ourselves, 
deduced from it a pure idealism—strange to say, Condillac, in 
France, discovered in it nothing but materialism. In a series of 
lectures, Cousin strives to prove the agreement between Locke 
and Condillac. In his ‘Cours de Vhistoire de la Philosophie,’ 
Cousin has elaborately, but, we think, unjustly, argued that 
Condillac was Locke’s genuine disciple. To disprove this it will 
suffice to show that their starting points differ essentially. Locke, 
from the very first, assumes, as his postulate, the existence of the 
mind—enthrones it within the man—and conveys to it, from 
without, the images of sense, to be varied in their relation, and 
sublimed in their essence, by virtue of that mind’s own proper 
activity. But what does Condillac? As the initiative of his 
system, man is assumed to be an unintelligent statue—successively 
he is invested with his senses—the world without correspondingly 
awakens his sensations, and then, transformed and modified 
by forces from without, not by forces from within, they assume 
the innumerable diversities of thought and imagination. We 
think that this point cannot be too tenaciously maintained by 
ourselves, Our countryman is not justly chargeable with the 
materialism of France. We find the distinction between physio- 
logy and psychology in the first pages of his essay; and had 
Condillac studied it without an extreme love for simplicity of 
system, he had avoided that one-sidedness with which he esti- 
mated man. 

The philosophy of Condillac triumphed in France. It was 
reduced to practice. It was realized in the popular manners. 
And, as was to be expected, barbarism—savageism followed. It 
became a nation’s creed. Of God, of anything that transcends 
man, it spake not. It embraced no high truths. It descanted 
much upon the faculties of man, but little of his nature. Even 
those faculties with which it concerned itself were those in 
immediate relation to the body—physical sensibility, memory, 
imagination, it ingeniously analyzed ; but of the higher acts of the 
intelligence, developing themselves in the conceptions of genius, 
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in universal ideas, in sublime intellectual intuitions, in the 
contemplation of the ideal—of these, it had not even a suspicion. 
It could not soar beyond its own atmosphere. It had no heaven. 
If it did catch some reflections of the eternal light beyond 
its horizon, it called them hallucinations. Man it made of the 
earth, and he was, indeed, earthy. 

It is more than probable that Condillac did not foresee the 
inevitable tendencies of his system. A man of letters, he specu- 
lated—he dreamt not of practical results. But the time came 
when it should play its part in the convulsions of the French 
Revolution. That the sentient subject in man, were the nerves 
—that they thought, and determined, and reasoned, and judged— 
that the body had organs, the functions of which were to think, 
to determine, to judge—that the soul, therefore, was but a func- 
tion of the body—that it perishes with the body—that ‘death 
is an eternal sleep,’ were the frightful metaphysical dogmas told 
to his countrymen—told to them by Cabanis, the rigid follower 
of Condillac. He was believed. 

In our introductory extract from Jouffroy, we met with the 
significant expression in reference to the state of philosophy— 
‘le sommeil de l’empire.’. The nation’s mind needed repose. It 
was exhausted with its revolutionary speculations. It is thus we 
may account for the fact, that Condillac reigned in peace. Dis- 
cussions ceased. As when Aristotle was in the ascendant, his 
disciples had nought to do but to develop the meaning of their 
master. But the spirit of inquiry only wanted to recruit her 
strength, and the public mind in France, instead of being shocked, 
welcomed M. La Romiguiére when he challenged it. 

In a brief critique upon ‘La Romiguiére’s Lectures in Philo- 
sophy,’ Cousin profoundly remarks: ‘ There are, as it were, two 
“men in M.La Romiguiére—the old one and the new—the disciple 
‘and the opponent of Condillac. The opponent is frequently to 
‘be seen; but it is in this we propose to mark a phenomenon. 
‘The disciple is still more frequently to be seen; and it is this 
‘which proves most clearly the reality of a nascent philosophical 
‘revolution ; for, if the work of M. La Romiguiére were an entirely 
‘new system, without any relation to that which preceded it, and 
‘ especially with that of Condillac—which is their common type— 
‘it would exercise no influence on the future ;—it would only be 
‘one system more in a multitude of systems—a work more or 
‘less ingenious, but unproductive ; for that system alone can be 
‘ productive which is animated by the spirit of the ati a is 
‘bound up with its wants, its vows, its tendencies.* We quote this 


* Cousin. Revue de La Romiguiére, p. 1. 
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remark, for it so truly accords with the spirit of the philosophy 
of history. Every man is more or less the product of his age. 
Every event is one of a series, and has its local as well as its 
absolute value. Every genuine system—every theory—is a 
child and a parent. La Romiguiére could not come to an open 
rupture with Condillac, but the spirit of the age aroused him to 
independence. The fundamental error of Condillac refers to 
the origin and generation of ideas. We have seen his theory; 
but his disciple strove to correct it. Ideas, said he, must be dis- 
tinguished as to their matter and their form. The matter may 
be the product of sensation—the form is the product of an intel- 
— activity. This was the first step from materialism towards 
truth. 

It was at this moment that the bewildered Jouffroy uttered the 
pathetic lamentations with which we introduced this article. It 
was then that, in common with many of the intelligent and in- 
genious youth of France, uncorrupted by personal commerce 
with crime and brutality, he demanded, ‘ Why am I here—for 
what purpose? Is my entire existence bounded by the limits of 
this life? What will be the life beyond? Who made me and 
the world around me? When did the human species begin 
to exist? when and how will it cease? Let us conceive of 
these as the impassioned demands of this young man—of 
crowds of similar young men, when, in default of the 
ministers of religion, (for the altar had sunk to the dust,) they 
crowded round their philosophical professors—the ministers of 
reason! In anxious thonght, they press beyond the present and 
the visible. They would descend to the abysses of the soul. 
They would sound the depths of man’s will—his seat of life. 
They would listen to their own inmost fears, as that abyss, in 
myriad forms, re-echoes them. They would know man in the 
secrets, not the surface, of his nature. They would know the 
problem of the universe. 

And now another step is taken. La Romiguiére had answered, 
in reply to the questionings of his age, that man had a soul—that 
his thoughts and imaginations, his judgments and his resolves, 
were something more than varieties of sublimed matter 
length, ‘ As the poison was of foreign growth, so also has 
the antidote. The doctrine of Condillac was a corruption been 
doctrine of Locke ; and, in returning to a better philosophy, the 
French are still obeying an impulsion communicated from with- 
out. This impulsion may be traced to two different sources—to 
the philosophy of Scotland, and the philosophy of Germany.’ 

The French were indebted to M. Royer-Collard for their 
knowledge of the Scotch philosophy. And but a slight fami- 
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liarity with its leading truths will help us to imagine the wonder 
and the interest his hearers must Kave felt, when, passing from the 
cold and unproductive theory of Condillac, they luxuriated in 
the warm and generous doctrines of Reid and Stewart. The 
soul—its immortality—its moral relations—its first principles 
descanted on before young men, who had been wont to hear that 
man was mere matter, that good was evil, and evil good! This 
was a vast stride towards spiritualism. 

We have approached the period of the French eclectic philo- 
sophy. In order to appreciate this, the last movement in meta- 
physical science, the exact moral position of the French public 
ought never to be forgotten. We have seen them aroused from 
moral stupor—the stupor incident to infidelity. Their spiritual 
appetencies are many and intensely craving; but Christianity 
is still in disfavour. They have seen her encrusted with too 
many superstitions—have suffered too much from the into- 
lerance and vices of her priesthood—to allow them, while the 
recollections thereof are fresh and soul-harrowing, to feel any 
respect in her revelations, or any confidence in her overtures! 
Nevertheless, these moral wants return, and they are pressing. 
What is truth? Is it merely relative to man, or is it absolute 
and unconditioned? What is the good? Does it vary with each 
man’s interest and convictions, or is it immutable and eternal? 
What is beauty? Is it the creature of a capricious taste, or is 
it, in its multiform phases, reflected from the First Fair? Such, 
we say, were the questions urged and re-urged by the French 
literati. A spurious form of Christianity offered to unravel the 
enigma, and was rejected. And this must be weighed, and 
weighed well, in order to understand and value their next move- 
ment in philosophy. 

We do not propose, at present, to furnish any minute details of 
this movement. It will suffice for us to remark, that in its spirit, 
as well as in the name which Cousin, its leader, gave to it, it was 
essentially eclectic. That the truth of which it was supposed 
to consist, was truth which did not belong to any one system ; 
for it would cease to be pure and universal truth, if it took the 
formula of any particular theory; that it was to be found in neither 
the works of any one philosopher, nor in the opinions of any one 
age or any one people ; that it was to be found in all the writings, 
all the thoughty, all the speculations of men, and, moreover, in 
all the facts by which the life of humanity has been manifested ; 
that, therefore, man had not to make a system of philosophy ; 
that it was already made for him by the actual development of 
the world, of which man, himself, is but an integer; and, hence, 
that the task of the philosopher is to disengage it from the perish- 
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able forms under which it has revealed itself, and thus determine 
that which is immutable and necessary, in the very midst of that 
which is variable and contingent ;—these were its characteristic 
outlines. 

It was very certain that this philosophy would be miserably 
defective if it stopped here. It had been a mass of human opinions 
without any consolidation. It had been an assemblage of limbs 
and organs, gathered together indiscriminately, adjusted with 
more or less art, but which could never constitute a living body. 
‘But we have,’ says Cousin, ‘a criterion by which to separate 
‘and select from among these elements. We have the criterion 
‘of truth, of necessity. It is not in any human doctrine—not in 
‘any individual reason. It is reason universal—reason absolute. 
‘It is objected, eclecticism is a syncretism which confounds all 
‘systems together. We answer, eclecticism does not confound 
‘all systems together; for it leaves no one system intact; it 
‘decomposes each one of them into two parts—the one false, 
‘the other true; it destroys the first, and admits only the second 
‘in its work of recomposition. The true portion of one system 
‘it adds to the true portion of another system—one truth to 
‘another truth, that so it may form a true aggregate. It never 
‘confounds one entire system with another entire system: it 
‘does not then confound all systems. LEclecticism, therefore, 
‘is not syncretism: the one is the exact opposite of the other. 
‘The one is a choice—the other is a mixture. The one discri- 
minates—the other confounds.”* 

Now, be it observed, that this took place at a time and in a 
country when and where every question that was proposed was 
one concerning principles; every one asked for principles, know- 
ing full well that there was no stability without them. There 
were few men, then, who did not aspire to the glory of being 
founders. Mankind seemed to them to have been born only 
yesterday—-the world to have just issued out of chaos—and 
each one’s reason to have the mission to organize it. 

Cousin reveals his state of mind at this period in his Preface 
to the first edition of his ‘ Philosophical Fragments :’ ‘The spirit of 
‘analysis has destroyed much around us. Born in the midst of 
‘ruins of all kinds, we feel the necessity of reconstructing them. 
‘ This necessity is pressing—is imperious. We are in peril while 
‘we continue in our present state.’t Could any other feeling 
have been more natural to a man that had mused long and 
thoughtfully upon the past, and within whom the fire had burned 
as he communed with Plato and Aristotle, with Proclus and 


* CEuvres de Victor Cousin, tom. ii. p. 25. Ibid. p. 23. 
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Plotinus? The re-action bore him to the opposite extreme of 
his age. Philosophers around him proclaimed, ‘ All the past is 
false He retorted, ‘ All the past is true? They had rushed 
across the threshold of the temple of truth—had ruthlessly 
defaced its inscriptions—had “oon: el its columns—he, with a 
heart indignant at the sacrilege, vowed to give himself no rest 
until he had restored even its entablature. 

It was at this moment that Jouffroy caught the ardour of his 
master: 


‘A reasonable man,’ said he, ‘ will belong to no one school, no one 
sect, no one party ; nevertheless, he will be neither sceptical nor in- 
different. He will be eclectic. 

‘Eclecticism is not scepticism. Scepticism denies that there is 
truth, or denies that we can distinguish it from error. Eclecticism 
admits not only the existence of truth, it establishes in what it con- 
sists, and thence how it may be recognised. ‘I'wo things exist : reality 
and idea—which is its image. Reality is neither true nor false. Idea 
only is susceptible of truth or of falsity ; it is true when it is con- 
formed to reality, it is false when it differs from it. In consequence of 
the infirm and limited nature of our intelligence, which would perceive 
reality—idea can never be either complete or faithful ; never complete, 
for never can our intelligence embrace entire reality ; never faithful, 
for never can our intelligence seize exactly that part of reality which 
it embraces,—never can it translate faithfully into the language of 
ideas that which it has seen, nor into the language of words that which 
it has translated into the language of ideas. Every opinion, then, is 
as necessarily false as it is necessarily true. Eclecticism, then, based 
upon the nature of idea, must neither wholly admit, nor wholly reject, 
any one opinion, but, starting from reality; which is the necessary 
type of all opinion, must seek and admit that which it finds of each 
opinion in agreement with that type,—must seek and reject that 
which it finds of each opinion to be exclusive and inexact. 

‘Still less is eclecticism to be called indifference ; while it admits 
exclusively no one opinion, it does not pretend that no one is preferable 
to another—but only that no one is perfect. It prefers some one code, 
some one formulary, some one system; but, because of its love of 
truth, it cannot admit that that code, or that formulary, or that system, 
contains the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

‘ That which distinguishes eclecticism, that which gives birth to it, 
is the profound sentiment that the world of opinions is only the image 
of the world of realities, and that therefore, opinions can be judged 
neither in themselves, nor by their consequences, nor by the authority 
of their author, nor by their antiquity, nor by the quality or number 
of the men who have professed them, nor by any other sign than 
their conformity to reality ; whence it follows, that to examine an 
opinion without having beforehand taken cognizance of the reality 
which it pretends to express, is to aim at the end and to renounce 
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the means. The substitution cf this true criterion instead of the crowd 
of false criterion hitherto adopted is that which has produced eclectic- 
ism, its whole spirit and the entire of its results. Thence that con- 
viction that every opinion is necessarily true and necessarily false ; 
thence that selection of what is true in each; thence that universal 
tolerance ; thence that historical spirit, conciliatory, expansive, which, 
issuing forth from home, visits the beliefs of all countries and all ages, 
comprehends all languages, admits, as observations, all systems, gleans 
from all quarters without settling down anywhere—because truth is 
everywhere in part—but truth entire is in no one country, no one age, 
no one man. 

‘ This new spirit, introduced into the natural sciences, has dethroned 
opinions and substituted observations, and within fifty years has given 
them an impetus greater than that which they had acquired from the 
beginning of the world. 

‘This new spirit, introduced into criticism, is destined to conciliate 
the romantic and the classic school—as the two different points of view 
of real beauty... 

‘Thanks to this new spirit, the modern philosophers perceive that 
there is a philosophy in Christianity, and modern Christians conceive 
that there is a religion in philosophy. 

‘ Thanks to this spirit, the French modern philosophy has ceased to 
swear by Condillac, and no longer feels the necessity of swearing 
by any one. It publishes Plato, Proches and Descartes ; it expounds 
Locke, Reid, and Kant, reconciles ages and countries, finds ‘ the true’ 
everywhere, and ‘the false’ everywhere, and while investigating 
human nature,—which is philosophical reality,—prepares in silence a 
treaty of peace between all systems. Perhaps it is among the destinies 
of France to see it signed one day at Paris.’* 

We have, in this translation, given the best statement with 
which we are acquainted, of the principle and pretension of 
French eclecticism. As we have remarked before, it is not our 
province, in this article, to canvass it in detail. We have simply 
endeavoured to trace its development, and to account for that 
development. Nevertheless, it will not be beyond our purpose 
to state why we regard it as incomplete. Eclecticisim, aiming, as 
it does, to be universal—affirming, as it docs, that exclusiveness is 
ipso facto untruth—is, nevertheless, singularly intolerant and partial 
upon a point most vital. Were we to brand it with pantheism— 
that would be accounted fanatical ; were we to denounce it as anti- 
christian—that would be put down to priestcraft. We must, how- 
ever, affirm our conviction that it has omitted Christianity in its 
professedly universal selections. Proclus is one of the great models 
whom Cousin has studied, Proclus omitted Christianity, and so 
failed to be essentially eclectic; and exactly so, we think that Cousin, 


* Jouffroy de l’Eclecticisme en Morale, p. 360-1. 
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not so much from disbelief in Christianity, as from a disgust at 
the form under which it has been presented to his observation, 
has excluded it likewise. The sentence which we have above 
quoted from Jouffroy will explain our meaning. ‘ Thanks,’ says 
he, ‘to this new spirit, the modern philosophers perceive that 
‘there is a philosophy in Christianity, and modern Chris- 
‘tians conceive that there is a religion in philosophy.’ Then each 
one has truth and religion as its elements. Then the philosopher 
can acquire religion by philosophy, without Christianity. ‘In 
Christianity are enfolded all truths.’ But these eternal truths can 
and ought to be described, disengaged, illustrated by philosophy. 
In reality, there is but one truth under two forms—the mystery 
and the scientific development; I revere the one—I am the 
organ, the interpreter of the other.* This we believe to be the 
fatal defect of French eclecticism—this we believe to be the 
reason why Jouffroy died confessing its inadequacy to satisfy his 
wants, and to respond to his desires. 

Nevertheless, we augur from this philosophical movement the 
most happy religious consequences to France. The great leaders 
of whom we have spoken felt the necessity of having a belief. 
They aspired after the universal, the absolute, the eternal—after 
principles which never yield, and first truths which never perish. 
And, by the confession of one of them, philosophy has failed to 
realize those aspirations. Would that he had held fast to the 
revelation of that Great Being who has there proclaimed the 
absolute, the universal, and the eternal to man! 

We believe that these admissions of Jouffroy will work well, 
and that soon the thoughtful and courageous among the eclectics 
will accept Christianity, as destined to be to man what philo- 
sophy, in its best form, never can be. We shall again see times 
such as those of a primitive Christianity, when illustrious men, 
whom the sublime doctrines of Plato and Zeno had inspired 
with the desire of truth, and the love of virtue, were-forced, as it 
were, to become Christians, by a despair of finding anywhere 
else the eternal objects of their desire and their love. The esta- 
blishment of Christianity in the earth followed in the wake of 
the Alexandrian eclecticism: we believe that in France, after 
her eclectic effort has done its work, Christianity will again 
triumph. 


* CEuvres de Cousin, tom. i. p. 109, 
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Art. VIL. The Institutions of Popular Education. An Essay, to which 
the Manchester prize was adjudged. By Ricuarp Winter Hamit- 
ton, LL.D. D.D. 12mo. pp. 340. Hamilton, London, 1845. 


Two years have passed since Sir James Graham abandoned the 
Education Clauses in his Factory Bill. At that time a liberal 
churchman of Manchester offered the premium of a hundred 
guineas for the most meritorious essay, on the best means of 
extending the benefits of education to the humbler classes of our 
people without aid or intervention from the state. Advertise- 
ments were issued ; many valuable treatises were written; and to 
the essay at the head of this article the prize was awarded. 

It is manifest, that the parties in this country who concern 
themselves with popular education consist of two classes—of 
those who believe that education is due to the commonalty, and 
that it will be in every sense a good both to them and to societ 
generally ; and of those who are more or less doubtful, if not 
altogether so, on both these points, but who, finding that the 
stream has set in this direction, yield to it, and become them- 
selves educators, rather than see the work of popular instruction 
pass entirely into other hands. In the labours of this latter class, 
there is more of the partizan than of the patriot or the philan- 
thropist—more of the sectary than of the Christian. But per- 
fection is nowhere. The separate agency of every man includes, 
of necessity, a mixture of the wise and the foolish, the good and 
the evil; and what is true in this respect of the solitary man, is 
at least equally true of parties and communities. Never- 
theless, though the agency in this case may not always be 
pure, the result must be good. Popular enlightenment may owe 
much even to envy and strife; but the general effect of such 
enlightenment will be social improvement. The age in which 
ignorance was regarded as the mother of obedience, and when it 
was fenced about and carefully handed down from generation to 
generation, as the guarantee for social order, is gone; and the 
most devout worshipper of the dependent, unreasoning passive- 
ness of the former times, has nothing left to him, but to shape 
himself to the new course of things as he best may. Obedience 
he may still realize, but it must be by another process, and on 
other grounds. He may find it inconvenient that the multitude 
should have learnt to expect something more in return for their 
toil than to be housed and to be fed; but whether exactly 
agreeable or not, this sort of learning has come to them, and in 
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future he must be content to deal with them accordingly. In 
the history of the question of popular education in Great Britain, 
we may see the vast importance of announcing right principles, 
and of acting in some measure upon them, whether the wise in 
their generation shall be disposed to hear or to forbear. Let 
the principle be just, and the classes of men who abuse it now, 
will be constrained to adopt it ere long. Let the effort made be 
humane, Christian-like, and the men who traduce it for awhile 
as contemptible or mischievous, will soon be compelled to 
and do likewise. Society, we regret to say, is often more 
indebted to the pride of parties than to their principles. 

The history of Sir James Graham’s attempt in the way of 
peace-making on this question, has placed protestant noncon- 
formists in a new position with regard to it. They have not 
only declined the overture made by the state in the form pro- 
posed, but, as the effect of discussion, have become much more 
decided than previously in their opposition to state interference 
with the education of the people in any form. It should be 
carefully remembered, however, that having precluded the state 
from doing this work, it will behove them to see that it is done, 
and done at least as effectually by some other agency. They 
have never stood so committed to effort of this nature, either by 
avowed principles, or by circumstances, as at the present moment. 
They have said to the legislature, concerning this department of 
the public service, leave that to the nation—so leave it, and it 
shall be done. The census of education, in 1850, will, perhaps, 
show how far this has been the language of presumption, or that 
of a wisely regulated purpose. 

In the meanwhile, the author of the volume before us has 
honourably acquitted himself in relation to this great duty. 
This essay is the ae nae of a writer whose mind is stored 
with large knowledge, both of the past and present. His tastes 
have ‘rendered him familiar with the history of art, literature, 
science, and society, from the remotest time to our own. The coun- 
tries and the dwelling-places of the rude and the civilized in all 
ages live before him, and lend their pictures inexhaustibly to illus- 
trate his theme. Over all these treasures, his understanding exer- 
cises a mastery which is at once refined and manly, discriminatin: 
and powerful. Nearly everything he touches takes the form an 
colour which cultivated mind only could bestow upon it. Of his 
wit we say little, because, exuberant as it is known to be, it is rarely 
indulged beyond the circle of his friends. His efforts as an author 
have been almost restricted to the exercise of his graver faculties. 
We are disposed to think that he has acted somewhat too rigidly 
upon this rule ; but if our lighter literature has been a loser from 
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this cause, our more weighty questions have had the benefit. 
To Dr. Hamilton, there is little in the problems of political 
science, or of social economy, to produce bewilderment. He has 
confidence in man, confidence in himself, and is satisfied that 
the lexities in human affairs admit of sufficient abatement to 
sniiher ife endurable, and, in the main, tranquil and happy. In 
human feeling, even in its humblest, its most neglected, it may 
be in its most despised form, he can separate between the pre- 
cious and the vile—presenting the poor, in all their wretchedness 
and wrong, as the exemplars of virtues, in which their rich neigh- 
bours, if placed in the same circumstances, would often be found 
wanting. It is not in his nature to contemn humanity. He can 

ity it—he can rebuke it, but he cannot think monde of it. In 
its lowest state it is before him as an angel ruined. In its deepest 
degradation it has its signs of life, its traces of greatness, such 
as command reverence, awake sympathy, and warrant hope. 
How he has learnt thus to view man is manifest. He has him- 
self sat at the feet of One who came to teach such wisdom. Our 
author is no stranger to the study of man as he may be 
seen amidst the splendour of Thebes and Babylon, of Athens 
and Rome; but it is as seen from Calvary and Mount Zion, 
from Sinai and Eden, that humanity assumes in his view its 
surpassing interest. The care evinced about it there, and the 
price set upon it there, are felt as wonderful. It is not for 
mortals to contemn the workmanship on which such value has 
been placed by the Infinite. Never does the language of this 
writer seem to be more appropriate to his conceptions and 
emotions than when partaking of that solemn or tender imagery 
which he so well knows how to borrow from the pages of the 
Hebrew prophets—the men who spoke to the infancy, and the 
early peoples of our world, in the name of its Maker. Their fine 
antique forms of speech, harmonize with the cast of his imagi- 
nation, with his massy thoughts, and with his deep but controlled 
feeling. In the survey of universal history, his mind turns with 
its fondest, its most reverential bias, towards the course of 
such men, as towards the stream of light, which it should be 
pleasant to trace in its windings and inequalities, as it mingles 
with the shadows of our dark world. 

But our words must not be all words of commendation. The 
more we find in an author to commend, the greater is the need 
to distinguish between his excellences and such peculiarities as 
may not be comprehended under that term. The characteristics 
of Dr. Hamilton’s style are condensation and force; but these 
qualities are secured at the cost of verging continually on the 
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he would break it up into a score. The former writer runs you 
out of breath; the latter checks you so perpetually as hardly to 
allow you time to breathe atall. The terse bits, shot forth, as it 
were, in the pages of Dr. Hamilton, are often admirable, and 
they sometimes come in a series, as though manufactured to 
serve as mottos or apothems. To many readers this author must 
appear to write in the manner of a person who has turned with 
disgust from the smooth mediocrity of such scribes as Dr. Blair, 
and who has resolved to break in upon that wretched formalism 
by pushing an opposite style to extremity. ‘Every sentence,’ 
says Dr. Blair, ‘should have a complete sense.’ ‘I demur to 
‘that,’ replies Dr. Hamilton; ‘I think it will be better given in 
‘half-a-dozen, provided always that my six consist of fewer 
‘words than your one.’ But with all submission, we must say, 
that it does not appear to us strictly natural, that thought, any 
more than other living things, should be born piece-meal. Of 
course we account an abrupt strength as immeasurably preferable 
to an attenuated weakness ; but there is a middle course here, as 
in most things. Ifthe soft and smooth style may become dis- 
tasteful, as resembling the gait of the effeminate lounger ; on the 
other hand, the trenchant style may degenerate into mannerism, 
so as to resemble a strut or swagger, and thus be as little con- 
sistent with a gentlemanly or even with a manly bearing. We 
expect much when we require that men should allow us to lay 
down the law for them; we expect more when we require them 
to receive that law from us in the shortest and most peremptory 
terms we can command for the purpose. Still more do we tax 
the humility and patience of these parties, when the terms we 
employ are so few as to leave our meaning uncertain. In some 
instances, it would seem to be the design of our author that his 
whole meaning should not be at once seen—that his sentences 
should present glimpses rather than full disclosures of his purpose. 
In the manner of the Greek orator, he appears to compliment his 
Athenian auditory, by intimating, that to minds of such culture, 
single words or hints must be abundantly sufficient. Unhappily, 
all men were not Athenians, and even Athenians were some- 
times more concerned to be reputed wise than to possess wisdom. 
Nor is the language of Dr. Hamilton less remarkable than the 
general structure of his composition. His diction embraces the 
extremes of our mother tongue—words the most idiomatic and 
indigenous, harnessed to their office with others the most foreign 
and unfamiliar. His acquaintance with Horace has not prevented 
his becoming a student of Tim Bobbin. Words so erudite, 
and exhibiting such strange compounds and applications, as to 
perplex the most learned, come up side by side with forms 
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of our Saxon speech so racy and ancient as to be rarely found 
now-a-days in books. Nor are these selections the result of 
accident. There is a wilfulness—a positive and a formed taste in 
what isthusdone. The writer has a heart to give to all human 
interests and affections—whether home or foreign, whether of our 
time or of past time. On the whole, his writings are singularly 
adapted to furnish employment to that small breed of critics, who 
find their paradise in nibbling at words and phrases, and such-like 
matters. The comfort is, that the strength of Samson suffices 
to make a light affair of the withes of his enemies. 

We doubt if there be another living writer who, in one sense, 
is so little understood by his readers. The style of Dr. Hamilton, 
both in the language and the form of it, is uniformly regarded 
by those to whom he is not otherwise known, as unnatural and 
vicious in an extraordinary degree—as the result of study and 
art, and as realized only by great effort. But we can assure such 
persons that, unnatural as composition of this order might be in 
another man, it is not unnatural in the author of this essay. In 
his case it is not so much a something learnt, as a some- 
thing which we suspect he would find it exceedingly difficult to 
unlearn. If we mistake not, his thoughts and their costume are 
born together. His diction, his classical and learned allusions, 
and his grape-shot sentences, all bespeak, not the pedant nor 
the phrasemonger, but the man. In the language of his books, 
we see his vernacular speech—that which has been natural to 
him from his boyhood. Nevertheless, we deem it a misfortune 
that these peculiarities should be so marked as to render it ex- 
pedient that people should be told thus much. 

Should any of our young divines be disposed to imitate the 
highly-gifted author on whom we have ventured to make these 
observations, we would say to them, emphatically—beware. Let 
them not only remember that copyists are almost invariably 
imitators of the eccentric and the questionable ; but let them be 
assured, before they assume the manner of Dr. Hamilton, that 
they possess his varied knowledge, his disciplined intellect, 
his power of imagination, his rich general taste, and his strong, 
healthy, and devout feeling; and then, if it were possible 
for such a man to be an imitator at all, even then let it be 
remembered, that what zs nature in one man, may not pass for 
such in another, however perfect the resemblance. Dr. Hamilton 
is what he is, not by means of the singularities of which we have 
spoken, but in spite of tem. 

This essay includes ten chapters, under the following titles :— 
Preliminary Thoughts on certain Portions of our Population— 
On the Poor as a Class—On the Principal Divisions of the 
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Labouring Community—On the kind of Education adapted to 
the Poor—On the Advantages arising from the Education of the 
People—On Sabbath Schools—On Foreign Systems and Means 
of Education—On the Statistics of Domestic Education—On 
the Parties Responsible for the €ducation of the People—On 
the Means and “eee of the Country to procure a sound 
Education for the People. 

In the first chapter, our author expresses himself strongly 
against all fear of any great evil to the human family, from the 
multiplication of its numbers: 


‘ The sacred volume has gathered up certain notations of this great 
study of our nature, which are worthy of their register. It points us 
to Him who ‘enlargeth the nations and strengtheneth them.’ It assures 
us that it must be on account of his anger against our wickedness, if 
we multiply the nation, and withhold the proper consequences by not 
‘increasing the joy.’ The greatest proportion of human beings to 
their earthly dwelling-place is always assumed by it to be a good, a 
thing to be desired. God, it assures us, ‘ made it to be inhabited.’ 
He hath made of one blood all the nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth. Is the Parent described? ‘ As arrows are in the 
hands of a mighty man, so are children of the youth. Happy is the 
man that hath his quiver full of them.’ Is the might of Thebes, 
with its hundred gates, proclaimed? It is ‘ populous. No.’ Guard- 
ing with holy jealousy and fearful judgment every violation of purity, 
consecrating marriage as ‘ the true source of human offspring,’ no man 
can be an intruder in the world. His birth gives right of place and 
provision in it. Parental sin may, in the opinion of society, throw a 
shame around him. It may be the wisdom of society to treat him 
differently from the home-born child ; but what if no inheritance 
greet him? What if yearning and high anticipation have not hailed 
him? The genial fount of eternal nourishment was not denied the 
babe; and the joyless mother, in the sense of its undeserved wrong, 
has sometimes entwined it in only a fonder embrace. We need not 
fret ourselves with fears of too many guests at the banquet of nature. 
The prolificness of our kind has its own limits, and wants not our 
checks. He who bids the poorest, has spread the board; he has 
established the proportions between the numbers and the viands. 
There is bread enough, and to spare.’—pp. 3, 4. 

Having reasoned, from this high authority, that it is not from 
the increase of population that the real welfare of society is 
likely to be invaded, Dr. Hamilton proceeds to contemplate ‘ the 
poor as a class,’ and bespeaks an unprejudiced estimate of their 
claims: 

‘It is too common—alas! it is too natural—to entertain a prejudice 
against this rank of our fellow-countrymen. They think that labour is 
their all. Is it strange that they should set high store upon it? They 
have learnt—they see that it is the spring of all value. Need we 
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wonder that they do not underrate it? They cannot but have marked 
what appalling effects its interruption and withdrawment can inflict 
on a community. Can we be amazed that they should sometimes 
wield this terrible power? In all these opinions, there may be the 
infusion of error and mistake; because, naked propositions seldom 
consist of perfect truth. Labour is not the poor man’s all, but he has 
a vital benefit in the property around him, for otherwise his labour 
could not command its reward. It is not the spring of all value, 
because its quantity may be so redundant that it shall be thrown out 
of demand. Its refusal may shock the operations of the mart, but it 
is a self-destructive experiment, generally inducing the depression of 
wages, or the abandonment of enterprise, together with alienations 
which no time can heal. But do the operatives alone take partial 
views of such questions? 

‘ Now we can find in the pages of ancient history but little descrip- 
tion of this class. It was overlooked and spurned. ‘The priest only 
cared for it as it gave him dupes, the poet, as it furnished him satires, 
the monarch, as it raised him sinews. The people could not, however, 
be altogether gross and brutish. The veil is sometimes raised to 
allow us a faint glimpse of their habits. Their huts are seen, and their 
fire-sides exposed. Their foci are as dear to them in the battle as 
their shrines. We just raise their latch, and look into ‘ pauperum 
tabernas,’ and contemplate the scene, while ‘ arator gaudet igni.’ In 
every negative in history, there is suffrage in their favour. Its silence 
is eloquent in their praise. Thinking upon their numbers, their rude 
forces, their formidable passions, it is impossible to deny them a large 
renown of virtues. Kindly affections built up their homestead. Con- 
tentment blessed their toils; resignation lightened their rigours; and 
though their religion was harsh and evil, yet its few ingredients of 
truth and morality directed and soothed their lives. There are 
many reasons to believe that the principal leaders of pagan philosophy 
were morally inferior to the people whom they despised. 

‘ But whatever may have degraded or redeemed the character of 
the ancient poor, there gathers around us a stupendous specimen of 
this condition. On every side poverty, often mocked by the hope of 
employment, sometimes sinking into the despair of support, exists. 
We think of this class with grateful pride. Ah! were they more 
closely studied they would win our admiration! Then should we see 
the kindness with which they help one another under every ill. Then 
should we observe the hourly submission with which they bear un- 
imaginable sufferings and privations. Then should we discover their 
indomitable industry and endurance. Then would there be revealed 
to us, not all the comforts which we can vividly fancy, but the struggle 
against a squalor which no fancy can conceive. Then would there be 
revealed to us, not all the order we might proudly desire, but a re- 
straint of lawlessness, the temptation to which only poverty can under- 
stand. The house-side woodbine and window- plant declare the simple 
taste of elegance; the better suit of apparel indicates a sense of station 
and the duty of appearance. When parental authority cannot be ex- 
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ercised, how cheerfully is it committed to competent direction! If the 
children be for a time placed under the government of those who seek 
their welfare, how docile do they commonly approve themselves? 
Though manner be distant and reserved, how soon does a true charity 
warm it into confidence and gratitude! We suffer ourselves to wonder 
that long neglect of the poor should have provoked their distrust—that 
frequent oppression should have goaded their resentment—that hope- 
less failure should have broken their spirit. 

‘ The sympathy of the poor with each other, their availing kindness, 
their true-hearted tenderness towards all who are more needy and more 
sorrowing than themselves, form their characteristic trait, as well as 
impress upon them a high nobility. Where the stcre is so scanty, 
where the supply of the merest wants is so anticipated, where the 
sleep of the midnight hours is so compelled, an animal selfishness might 
be expected to betray itself. Shall poverty share its crust and divide 
its pallet? Shall it gather the children of famine, the benighted and 
belated stranger, the tempest-driven wanderer, around its crumbs and 
embers? Shall it attend on sickness? Shall it give alms to the blind 
and decrepit? Shall it pour its balm on the heart of helpless age? 
These are not its excitements; they are its traditionary usages, its 
holy superstitions, its very laws. And shall we despise those who 
thus bear one-another’s burdens—who, weeping themselves, still weep 
for them who weep? Where else is this exalted philanthropy? 


‘ The poorest poor 

Long for some moments, in a weary life, 

When they can know and feel that they have been 

Themselves the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some small blessings—have been kind 

To such as needed kindness; for this single cause, 

That we have all of us a human heart.’* : 

‘ The panegyric of the poet is just; his reason does not comprehend 

all the amiableness of the fact. It is not a ‘ single cause;’ his is but 
one of many.’—pp. 19—23. 


The reader will perceive that there is a fine blending 
of philosophic thought, and of kindly and poetic feeling, in 
this passage, a little erring, perhaps, on the favourable side, 
but the understanding and the heart of the writer are alike 
true to the cause of our poor nature—for all are poor! It is from 
this cause that our author is not willing that the one-sided 
humanity of the Lord Ashley school of economists should pass 
unrebuked. He knows the misconceptions and dishonesties on 
which the pretensions of that school are, for the most part, founded, 
and he exposes them with a vigorous hand : 


‘It might surprise those who have only read a certain preparation 
of parliamentary evidence, who have reccived their impression of the 
manufacturing system from idle or prejudiced rumours, who take for 
granted that the children of the mill must be distorted in form and 
stunted in growth, who would expect to find the streets of the northern 


* Wordsworth. 
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towns filled with spectres of famine and disease, with unsightly shapes 
and aspects—it might surprise such persons to enter the sabbath 
schools which there abound and flourish. Let them pass along row 
after row, let them pause at group after group. Where can children 
be found better fed, better clothed, better tended, more sprightly, 
more intelligent, more happy? Whit-Monday is the common sabbath 
school holiday for these parts. Would that the maligners of factories 
beheld the spectacle! The health, the neatness, the joyance of that 
anniversary might strike them with shame and turn them to truth. 
It is a Pentecost to convince the gainsayer and the churl. 

‘ The greater happiness of the agricultural labourer is affirmed; but 
so long as happiness is a general word this assumption is gratuitous. 
To many, a brutal existence suggests the only idea of happiness, 
which would be interrupted and marred by thought and study. If 
they be right, every man is more happy as he recedes from the means 
and provocatives of intelligence—that is, as he become less and less 
the man. But the animal happiness of every day must mainly depend 
on the satisfaction of our natural cravings. And do we imagine that 
the skilled labourer is only doomed to struggle with privation, and 
that the countryman riots in fulness of bread? Where is this Arcadia 
of sylvan bliss? Where are the regions through which these Georgics 
sound? The peasantry of this country is very generally in a most 
degraded condition. Their food, their apparel, their lodging are 
much below those of the manufacturing vicinage. Or is happiness to 
be computed by liberty? We deny not that despotism is the tempta- 
tion and abuse of power in all circumstances. But we are quite sure 
that if the proprietor of a mill were to attempt the exercise of his 
influence in the same manner with which landholders threaten their 
tenants, and tenants their servants, they would presently feel the 
impotence of their endeavour, and the ridicule of their position. It 
may be said, that at least the field labourer knows not confinement, 
but is refreshed by the breath and light of heaven. All this may be 
preferable, but it is a tethered freedom still; it is a drudgery in many 
of its duties which is not envied by the craftsman; it is an exposure 
to the skiey influences which might be often cheerfully exchanged for 
the mansion of mechanical art. 

‘They who are acquainted with the country life of England, its 
‘rural reign,’ cannot fail to be surprised at the panegyrics which 
certain orators declaim on that class of its population. We speak 
mainly of the southern counties. We forget not exceptions even 
there; that population is ground down to the earth; it is well-nigh 
pauperized. We honouringly contrast its patience, its contentment, its 
cheerfulness with its treatment. Half fed,—and that often on a miser- 
able pulse,—wages reduced to the lowest point of sustentation, through 
every hour hanging on abject conditions, every expression of personal 
preference in religion aud politics scornfully denied, we may wonder at 
their forbearance. ‘They are often cared for less than the clod of the 
valley, or the herd of the stall. Soils will be improved; breeds shall 
be perfected; stock shall be adjudged with honour; cultivation shall 
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be assisted with every experiment, and be rewarded with every prize. 
And then, when some monstrous growth, some crass carcase, some 
field implement, has been lauded to the echo which applauds again,—a 
poor labourer is introduced, and he shares in the honours of the show, 
for having brought up so many children without parish pay! Nature 
and ingenuity have been racked in the other instances of success, and 
surely not less in this! It is an appropriate climax to the féte. An 
admiring district can scarcely determine where the greater glory of 
the invention falls.’—pp. 41—46. 


The next extract brings out another point in this com- 
parison : 


_ © The question of the comparative morality of these departments is, 

of all, the most important. It is not to be decided by a glance. It is 
commonly taken for granted that the country is the favourite scene and 
haunt of the virtues. ‘The cottier is the old Adamite, dressing his plot 
on the outer fence of Eden. ‘The village green and oak might be the 
neighbourhood of Mamre. Here simplicity has received no blight, 
and purity no taint. Pastorals fill the air, and the melodies of the 
brooks and woods swell the chant of native reeds. But there may be 
observers who yield to no such romance; they yet hold that, in the 
rural portions of the kingdom, there is a more spotless state of morals. 
Now, will it be contended that there is in them as exalted sense, as 
generous practice of morals as is often demonstrated in our city marts? 
Is it maintained that the vices of our towns are not rife in our vil- 
lages? ' Perhaps the complaint simply respects the number of offences. 
Our country calenders must determine that. Then, do we feel bold 
in the argument that the most numerous and most odious crimes come 
not from the towns, but from scattered hamlets and solitary dwellings. 
The quarter sessions, it will be said, dispose of cases that come from 
_ the towns, and they are not heard of in the gaol delivery of the shire. 
But these enormities, wherever committed must go to the higher court. 
And are there not sessions for the counties, and the divisions of the 
counties, as well as for the boroughs? Let the truth—it is extorted from 
those who are impartial—be simply told. The proportion of criminals to 
every thousand inhabitants is higherin Worcestershire than in Middlesex, 
and is equal to that of Lancashire. Herefordshire exceeds Leicester- 
shire. Dorset surpasses Nottinghamshire. The county of Oxford is 
on a par with that of Stafford. Does this account justify the tran- 
scendence of rural over municipal order and virtue? It may not be 
improper to throw a classical relief over the comparison. Where 
did the ancient mythology place its most monstrous forms? In the 
gardens, by the streams, among the woods. There reign Pan and 
Silenus, the Sylvani, the Satyrs, the Fauns. The Dryads are also 
there. They approach not the cities nor disfigure the towns.’— 
pp. 46, 47. 


The Fifth Report of the Registrar-General, concerning mar- 
riages, published in 1843, shows the comparative state of 
education in the rural, and in the city and manufacturing dis- 
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tricts. It is required that parties who cannot write their name 
shall sign with amark. In Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire, 
there were forty-seven in the hundred compelled to sign with a 
mark ; in Bedfordshire, forty-nine; in Herts, fifty; but in the 
metropolitan divisions, only eleven in the hundred. ‘The in- 
ference from these facts cannot be mistaken. Of the kind of 
education which Dr. Hamilton inculcates, the reader may judge 
from the following passage : 


‘ Any education is nearly worthless that is not intelligent. The mind 
must be aroused to think for itself. Mental digestion alone produces 
mental life and health. Violent efforts of the memory often discourage 
even that lower faculty without strengthening the judgment. Let 
children be taught the reasons of facts; and when this cannot be done, 
let it be shown how reasonable is the ground of conviction in their 
approved truth. Why is it?—how can it be?—wherefore do you 
believe it? are questions which will draw up the soul from its depths, 
and liberate it from its fetters. This is the true praxis of education. 
Self-knowledge, self-control, self-examination, self-culture, will follow 
as effects. You have caused him who was created a thinking being 
to think; you have done reverence to the Father of Spirits in the 
evocation of that spirit. 

‘ We feel that something is wanting to raise the national mind; it 
is oppressed by habitude and phlegm. We desire to bring it toa 
greater force and quickness; it stands in need of activity, perception, 
vigour. It has been long overborne by tyranny and besotted by 
ignorance; it has been bought by gifts and suborned by bribes. 
There is a natural love of justice and tone of generosity in it; it 
strongly inclines to independence, but it has been worn down by needi- 
ness and beaten down by rigour. It comprehends all the elements of 
greatness; it resembles some noble falchion capable of the keenest 
edge and the brightest polish, uninjured in its temperament even 
now, but blunted, soiled, threatened to be corroded by its rust. It 
must be awakened to exertion, and to greater confidence in itself; it 
must be drawn from the low amusements which have hitherto been its 
only recreation. It is ready for growth in knowledge, it invites, it even 
thirsts for education. Stimulated by that discipline which we inculcate, 
it will rouse from sloth; possessing the motives for improvement, its 
inborn energy will vindicate itself; it will stand forth in its vivacity 
without lightness, in its strength without violence, in its stability 
without grossness, in its activity without lubricity, in its ascendancy 
without disdain. 

‘ It is almost unnecessary to say, that the instruction of the child is 
as nothing, save as you imbue him with the taste and furnish him with 
the means of self-education. ‘ Every man,’ says Gibbon, ‘ who rises 
above the common level has received two educations: the first, from 
his teachers; the second, more personal and important, from himself.’ 
Once inspired to think wisely and religiously, it is not very probable 
that he will relapse. Study will be his habit, and piety his inner life. 
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Should he never rise in society he has already gained an honoured 
and a holy position; he carries with him a blessed charm to lighten 
toil, to assuage affliction, to purify attachment, and to conquer death. 
He has been trained in the way in which he should go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. 

‘ We would therefore, when certain writers urge moral training, 
admit the idea, but at the same time greatly expand it beyond their 
ambition. We see clearly that education has hitherto scarcely touched 
the spiritual good of man; the higher principles of Christianity have 
found little access to the people’s heart. In them is the power which 
is now wanted to regenerate society. General discipline may do 
much for the public mind, and even public morality, but there it stops; 
it leaves the real nature of man the same; something more is required 
to stem the eager passions of its selfishness. Are the masters always 
the true reformers of the soul? Do not the Titans assail heaven? Is 
mental process the invariable guide to virtue and piety? Is infidelity 
the mistake of the ignorant? Is war the exclusive delight of the rude? 
Is there not now an intense activity of mind labouring with all the 
prodigies of evil? But in the gospel we possess the instrument which 
called into existence the first Christians. It is eternally the same; 
yet, with an ever-adapting faculty, it anticipates the wants of each 
social condition. It belongs to all truth and all goodness; it is the 
inheritance of every age; it is the friend of man in his every estate; 
it works by an assimilating action; it turns all into itself. What 
would a nation of Christians be? What would be a world? That is 
the ultimate design, that the blessed reward, that the glorious victory, 
of true education!”—pp. 84—86. 


The chapters on the advantages of popular education, and on 
Sabbath schools, contain much valuable matter; but we pass on 
to those relating tothe foreign systems and means of education, 
the state of education in this country, and to our consequent 
duties. In France, the schools instituted by the government, 
exist in thirty-three thousand communes, or parishes, out of 
thirty-seven thousand, in which three millions of children are 
educated. Where practicable, separate schools exist for catholics 
and protestants ; and where the schools are mixed, the best avail- 
able provisions are made to secure the rights of conscience from 
invasion. There are also forty-six royal colleges, in which a 
higher education is given, including some eighteen thousand 
students; and two hundred and eighty-seven communal colleges, 
in which there are more than twenty-six thousand students. In 
1842, the government voted £80,000 towards the expenses of 
these colleges. Attendance of children at the primary schools 
is voluntary. Even now, however, about one-third of the people 
of France can neither read nor write. The Prussian system 
covers its territory more completely than the French, and is 
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compulsory. In all other respects, France has followed the ex- 
ample of Prussia. Systems of this complexion obtain, with 
slightly varying degrees of efficiency, as is well known, in Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, and 
the United States. Everywhere they are substantially the same, 
subject in part to local management, but holding the same re- 
lation to a central government, which enjoins their existence, and 
authorizes the taxation necessary for their support. In six 
of the states of the American Union the proportion of the popu- 
lation under instruction rises so high as one-fourth. In an 
average of eight of the countries the most advanced in this 
respect in Europe, the proportion is one-sixth. From the 
‘Report of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel,’ printed in the 
‘ Minutes of the Committee of the Council of Education,’ rela- 
tive to the state of education in Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Salford, and Bury, we think it may be made to appear that 
about one-sixth of the population in those five towns, do receive 
some kind of school instruction. But if we may be allowed to 
take those five towns as a sample of theskingdom, it must be 
remembered that the term, ‘instruction,’ as relating to the eight 
states on the Continent, is to be understood as referring to the 
full training of the day schools, while with us, this number 
of the taught must be made up of all who come under instruc- 
tion in any form or degree, from the lowest dame school, or 
mere Sunday instruction, upwards; not more than a fourth of 
this number being attendants at the elementary day schools 
designed for the working classes. Comparing ourselves with the 
continental and American states adverted to, we cannot ke 
said to place the same number under instruction; but in the 
amount and quality of the instruction given, we fail much more 
than in the number of the taught, few being educated in our 
elementary schools in so good a degree, so far as the usual 
elements of school learning are concerned, as in the schools of 
the same class in most of the states referred to, both in the old 
world and the new. 

On the whole, it must be confessed, that in this comparison, 
the scale turns, and somewhat strongly, against us. ‘Two causes 
preclude our adopting the continental system—the exclusiveness 
of our national church, and the more advanced social intelli- 
gence and feeling of our people. No system, we think, could be 
made acceptable to this nation which should be so adjusted as to 
satisfy our established clergy. And if that difiiculty could be 
removed, the power of the government among us is still so for- 
midable, that many calm and thoughtful men cannot avoid the 
conclusion, that the remedy, as coming from that quarter, would 
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be worse than the disease. It might cause a greater degree of 
school-learning, but might occasion a loss of many things which 
are more excellent. On this subject, however, we prefer that 
our author should speak. He would vest the oy ag 
of educating the young in the parent, and not in the state. He 
contends that this is the law of Revelation, and that, as a rule, 
the parent is better fitted and better disposed to the discharge 
of this duty than the state. We council those who may be in- 
clined to despise his reasoning on this ground to attempt to 

apple with it. In the following extract the reader may trace 
the drift of Dr. Hamilton’s argument on this subject: 


‘ National education does exist in many of the continental states. 
It has operated long enough for its decided effects to be seen. There 
is abundance of organization: there are grand referendaries; there 
are portfeuilles and bureaux. Local check is unknown; self-govern- 
ment is repudiated; all hangs upon one centre. Let us examine the 
great scholastic regimen of France. There is a minister of public in- 
struction; he is the master of the university, which is the key-stone to 
the whole edifice of education. It has dependent upon it, academies, 
royal colleges, commercial colleges, institutions, pensions, primary 
schools. A royal council assists the minister. The seven function- 
aries, of which it consists, divide the faculties and departments of 
education among them. Under them are the inspectors-general. 
Then the heads of the academies are constituted over their respective 
provinces. All is detail and surveillance; there is nothing which can 
elude the jealous care of the most balanced system. But freedom is 
sacrificed on the elaborate altar; teacher and pupil cannot know it. 
The school is the ward of one great panoptic prison-house, with the 
keepers before the door. The work of Professor Lorrain gives a 
deplorable account of the state of things. He was one of the four 
hundred and ninety inspectors sent forth by Guizot to examine into 
the primary schools. He proceeds upon their general reports. The 
tale is almost incredible of the miscreants who were called school- 
masters, and the hovels that were called schools. The incapacity, the 
vice, the squalor, the audacious dissimulation and deception, nearly 
surpass the power of belief. The moral influence is too apparent. It 
is the characteristic of the brave and free to rest upon themselves. 
The desire of the true patriot is in everything to circumscribe the 
province of government, where it can be done by extending the 
sphere of individual action. In our country, the loan of the state is 
generally deprecated; we would allow nothing of our commerce or 
our undertakings to fall into its hands. But when education is re- 
signed to it we are henceforth children; the mind is discouraged and 
debased; we consent to receive our ideas, and those only, which are 
minted with a royal device. We are under tutors and governors. 
Self-reliance, the soul of virtue, the talisman of success, is beaten down. 
France is infidel or superstitious at a bidding; generation is a conflict 
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with generation as the educatory machine is set. The nation looks up 
for its direction to the existing ruler or government ; it can, therefore, 
only be in bondage. It is not the people, but that power. That power 
is a great deputation to do everything. And why is this? Because 
the mind of the nation is made prisoner, and led captive by the 
training which it meets at the outset of life, which binds it to uni- 
formity, impresses it with helplessness, and satisfies it with de- 
pendence. Hence the absence of enterprise, the dearth of large and 
stirring views, of great and far-seeing principles. The quarrel of the 
people may be with the government ; emeute may shake it, or 
revolution may overthrow it, but they keep to the one idea, the one 
idol of the government still. The high-souled reform of the nation, 
the regeneration of the people, enters not into their thoughts. They 
think themselves free, but it is in the sale of their freedom. They capi- 
tulate to a system of egregious vain glory; for empty honour and 
pageant, they lay down their arms and abandon their garrisons. They 
may find out in time their folly. It will not be long before they see 
how ‘men ride over their heads.’ They have bowed themselves 
to the despotism, and they must not complain that it tramples upon 
them. Like other fortifications, they will at last learn that educatory 
bulwarks are for their own intimidation. All will be turned against 
themselves. We have a hundred governments in England; if they 
do wrong, the tribunals proscribe and punish—but with one much- 
grudged exception, (save that of the registration, which requires a 
central safe-keeping and archive,) centralization, that subordinate 
ramification which gives to a Parisian board its national ubiquity, is 
unknown to us.’—pp. 239—241. 


The Prussian system finds no more favour with our author 
than the French. 

‘ The education which is established in Prussia is a theme of very 
wide and vehement eulogy. It has been exalted as a model of per- 
fection. The best, the only safeguard of liberty, is hitherto with- 
held. The constitution which was promised, when a popular spirit 
was to be awakened, which was the signal-cry for levies of youth 
and treasure, is still perfidiously and ungratefully refused. The 
last and the present monarch have borne their faculties meekly, 
and have exhibited many amiable virtues. But poor and to be 
accursed are ‘ the virtues which undo a country.’ The private excel- 
lence and domestic goodness of the despot are not uncommon. His 
nature must have some vent of tenderness. Wielding a mighty 
machinery of oppression, it is not likely that he will carry cruelty and 
violence into his home. It is a respite of self-torment to find here 
pastime and caress. It is relief from the heavy powers of state. It is 
only a variety of selfishness. Who commends the lion, as it devours its 
prey, that it is loving to its mate, and playful with its cubs? No more 
dire misfortune has fallen on man than this amiableness of tyrants. 
It often is pretence. Better were it to be so. Often it is real. It is 
then pleaded for excuse to crush millions of families, to send deso- 
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lations through millions of households. A Nero and a Caligula could 
not do half the mischief of a William and a Nicholas. What is this 
country of which we speak—this kingdom of boasted light—this land 
of universal education? A camp of manceuvrers, an arsenal of weapons, 
a barrack of troops. All are trained to military service. Upon this 
martial regulation is founded the system of instruction. It supplies, of 
course, immense facilities for it. A thousand subalterns are ready to 
conduct it. Pedagogues are the orderlies and sentries. The drum 
and the drill are the notions and exercises. An elementary edu- 
cation, very complete as far as it goes, is confessedly afforded. 
But what is the national character which it can shape? It severs the 
proper sympathies of parent and child. It extinguishes the proud con- 
sciousness of free agency and personal accountability. It raises mind to 
one level—it as often sinks it to the same. A dull monotony suc- 
ceeds. ‘To this is a noble people made slave and victim. What high 
deeds can such discipline provoke? Where are the excellences which 
this culture can inspire? ‘They who anticipate the reign of mind and 
religion, can see in allof this mechanism, no preparatory process, no 
encouraging earnest, no prophetic hope!’—pp. 242, 243. 

We have been more free than usual in our extracts from this 
volume, partly that our criticisms on the style and manner of the 
author may not go forth without suitable and sufficient illustra- 
tion; and partly in the hope that our readers will be disposed by 
these specimens to make themselves acquainted with the entire 
work. In a volume embracing so great a variety of topics, and 
topics on which there is so much room for diversity of judgment, 
we shall not be thought to concur in everything we meet with. 
The colouring is sometimes partial; and positions of some 
peril are occasionally taken, as we think, with more resoluteness 
than discretion. But, as a whole, the publication is admirable. 
We conclude by recommending it, not merely to the perusal, but 
to the meditative thought of our readers. It is a work charac- 
terized by sound information, large views, and close reasoning ; 
and in the eloquence which pervades it, bespeaks equally the 
philanthropy, the patriotism, and the piety of its author. But 
the friends of a self-sustained popular education must remember, 
that their work is not done because eloquent things have been 
written about it. Nonconformists, especially, will do well to 
bear in mind, that their reponsibilities in relation to this subject 
are the most weighty that Providence has ever laid upon them. 
Their social position in the time to come will depend greatly on 
Fa manner in which they acquit themselves with regard to this 
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Sybil, or the Two Nations. By B. D’Israeli, M.P. London, H. Col- 
burn, 1845. 


WE are no admirers of coteries or cliques—social, literary, or par- 
liamentary. They are always exclusive, almost always narrow- 
minded, conceited, and intolerant—preposterous self-praisers, 
and virulent abusers of all who would presume to differ from 
them in doctrine or opinion. Whether we look to the Cockneys 
or the Lakers, the Owenites or the Spenceans, the Della 
Cruscans, or to the small phalanx led by old George Bankes, 
formerly member for the ancient borough of Corfe Castle—the 
result is still the same. It is the same exhibition of intolerant 
conceit, based on limited views and extravagant self-worship. 
The pleasant feeling of self-importance which induced the three 
tailors of Tooley-street to call themselves the people of England, 
ferments through the veins of every true disciple of Young 
England, from Benjamin D’Israeli down to the histrionic mem- 
ber for Evesham—gentlemen who may be regarded as the be- 
ginning and the endingof this notable though not numerousclique. 

But this clique includes Lord John Manners, and Mr. 
George Frederick Augustus Perey Sydney Smythe, M.P. for 
Canterbury. Lord John Manners is a young nobleman of 
twenty-seven years of age—hopeful, generous, benevolent, 
and well disposed. ‘This is something to say in favour of a scion 
of nobility, and what some men would account a positive recom- 
mendation as said in favour of the descendant of a territorial 
duke. Mr. George Frederick Augustus Perey Sydney Smythe 
is the son of Viscount Strangford, and also a young man of the 
same age as Lord John; and in addition to much literary cul- 
tivation, he is said to possess as many extraordinary virtues as 
he possesses Christian names. He is a pleasing writer of prose and 
poetry, a facile and fluent, if not a powerful speaker, and very 
capable of taking fresh broad and general views. His discourse 
delivered in Manchester, in the month of October, on the 
occasion of the Athenian soirée, is in the remembrance of some 
of our readers, while his more recent speech in the Maynooth 
debate, whatever we may think of the soundness of some of his 
opinions, or the wisdom otf some of his views, was distinguished bya 
rare order of talent, and a choice, copious, and brilliant felicity of 
diction. He is evidently a man of various reading, and varied 
accomplishments—of an ardent temperament, with a deep tinge 
of sentiment and enthusiasm, and no mean share of what is called 
genius. 

Something of romance, gleams of sentiment, and fond illusion 
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may be pardoned to young men of his age and stamp, but 
when a veteran author, like Mr. Benjamin D’Israeli the younger, 
who, by the way, is no longer young, for his age must range 
somewhere between forty-five and forty-seven (having been born 
according to one account in 1798, and according to another in 
1800)—when, we say, a man in mature middle age, wears, with 
settled and wrinkled brow, the guise of an eager and too believing 
boyhood, it is fitting that facts and dates should be laid before 
the public, and that a system of spurious enthusiasm and coun- 
terfeit juvenility should be reprehended and exposed. ‘To 
borrow the language of the French Theatre, Mr. Benjamin 
D'Israeli is now far too faded and fané, too hackneyed in the 
ways of the world, to play the parts of the jeunes amoureuz ; 
indeed, he is sufficiently senile to be promoted to the peres 
nobles ;* and airs and gestures, and modes of thought and feeling, 
which may be pardoned in his younger friends, are in him 
misplaced, not to say ridiculous. Nearly, if not fully, twenty 
busy years have passed since Vivian Grey at once startled and 
amazed the town; and though the fancies that now flit across 
Mr. D’Israeli’s brain might have been pardoned him then, yet 
they cannot be so easily overlooked in a person, who, commencing 
his political career at an age beyond thirty, has now been thirteen 

ears more or less prominently before the public, either as an 

Itra-Radical, seeking to be a joint of O'Connell’s tail—as a 
Liberal, seeking to be elected for an English constituency, under 
the auspices of Sir E. L. Bulwer,—or as an Ultra-Tory, or Tory- 
Radical, seeking to represent, if we remember rightly, Aylesbury 
or Buckingham, and actually representing Shrewsbury. 

Of the member for Evesham, the less that is on Oa at any 
time the better. But of Mr. D’Israeli it was absolutely necessary 
that we should speak personally as a man, as a legislator, and as 
the leader of a politico-literary party, consisting of three, four, or 
five individuals; inasmuch as he puts himself ostentatiously 
forward as an actor and a politician—as at once an historian, a 
painter of manners, a witness, and a propounder of new theories, 
—social, political, economical, and religious. For all this, we do 
not in the least find fault with him, nor are we disposed, like 
others, too nicely to scan or question his motives. Mankind are 
almost in every case guided and governed by mixed motives ; 
and though pique eat disappointment may have had the effect 
of whetting the unappeasable desire of Mr. D’Israeli to be dis- 
tinguished—though his ambition may have become somewhat 
more vaulting since he has encountered the neglect of the person 


* In the French Theatre, old and young parts are thus technically distinguished. 
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estimated as the most mediocre statesman that ever guided the 
destinies of England, yet what have the public to do with that 
private passage in Mr. D’Israeli’s history, further than to con- 
gratulate themselves that this disrelish of Sir Robert Peel has 
furnished them with two novels, Coningsby and Sybil, blendin 

together politics, personality, and fiction, and possibly preserv 

them from an indifferent official man, having neither the 
tact of Tadpole, nor the tenacity of Taper, nor the routine of 
Rigby, nor the decorous dulness, called discretion, possessed 
in so eminent a degree by the Sandons, and Clerks, and 
Rosses, and such ‘small deer,’ of the conservative majority. 
We are not of the number of those who think that there is an 
absolute incompatibility between a man of genius and a man of 
business; but the finer edge of the mind is not always well set 
against the every-day business of human life. Swift tells us a 
blunt knife cuts paper better than the keenest edged razor; 
and, from the days of Addison down to the times of Canning 
and Macaulay, we have seen that the initiation into state craft 
of literary men and men of genius, has in no degree contributed 
to their personal happiness, and not always either to their 
character, or renown. That Mr. D’Israeli is excluded from the 
favour of ‘the sublime of mediocrity’ is with us rather a matter 
to his honour. If he were good enough to march through 
Coventry with the right honourable Premier, the member for 
Tamworth—or ready to act on the volti subito principle of 
that prop and pillar of our estate ecclesiastical, the author of 
that misty incomprehensible work, called ‘The Church in its 
Relations to the State’-—he would be good in our minds for 
nothing else, and we should leave him to his lot with a 
slavish majority;—but with all his conceit, mannerism, and 
saucy affectations, there is much serviceable stuff in him, and his 
tales, his theories, and his portraits of classes and individuals, 
may be turned to excellent popular account. From whatever 
cause, or motive, he has done much to break the spell that 
hung around the name of Peel, and has painted that politician 
to the life in unfading colours. Cold, cautious, incommunicative 
—utterly without fixed principles or opinions—every accurate 
observer knew Sir R. Peel to be; but little did the world 
think the voice which was once raised in his praise, would so 
soon discover that the sublimity of his state-craft was to be found 
in an ever-ready recurrence to Hansard, and the profundity of 
his wisdom to be disclosed in an argumentum ad hominem refer- 
ence to the Mirror of Parliament. 'Though backed by a great 
party, every well-informed person knew the minister to be with- 


out personal friends, destitute as he is of qualities to attach and 
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fascinate the minds of men; but no one expected the admirable 
kit-cat sketches of his servile flatterers, with which we are 
presented in the striking likenesses of Tadpole, Taper, and 
Rigby, would follow so speedily. ‘The silly stuff in Coningsby, 
about the ‘ pure Caucasian breed—the Venetian origin of the 
British constitution,’ and the purity and perfection of the 
Hebrew race, would be an insufferable impertinence if it were 
not for these personal sketches, shadowing forth the politician 
Peel, with his paltry instruments. The dissertations—the strange 
and whimsical fancies—nay, even the puppyism and offensive 
priggishness of the ideas and opinions, may be pardoned for 
those sparkling sketches, so true, characteristic, and evidently the 
result of minute personal observation. It is said, there is a 
= of malice and malignity ill disguised in the well drawn 
characters of Rigby, Tadpole, and Monmouth. Perhaps there 
may be, but Mr. D'Israeli is not the first among English 
novelists who has, by means of personal satire, given a zest and 
currency to wholesome truths. De Foe, Swift, Fielding, Smollet, 
and Henry Brooke, have all preceded him in this walk; and 
though his manner of handling his subject, and enforcing his 
views, has been gravely objected to, we see no reason to concur 
in this hypercriticism. 

The volumes at present before us begin with a most pre- 
posterous dedication, conceived in the worst taste, and expressed 
in the most affected manner. They are inscribed ‘to the most 
severe of critics, but a perfect wife’-—qualities which we had 
heretofore considered wholly incompatible ; but on this point we 
suppose we must yield to the happy or unhappy experience of 
Mr. D'Israeli. 

The volumes, we are told, ‘aim to illustrate the condition 
‘of the people; and there is not a trait in them for which the 
‘author has not the authority of his own observation, or evidence 
‘given before parliamentary commissioners.’ ‘The object is 
undoubtedly praiseworthy; and the volumes bear internal evi- 
dence that the author has been at no inconsiderable pains to 
accomplish his purpose. Mr. D’Israeli is evidently a great 
observer of external manners, dress, air, and modes of expres- 
sion; and we are disposed generally to recognise the truthful- 
ness of his characteristics. His sketches, more especially the 
characters drawn from the mill and the mine, are real beings of 
flesh and blood ; and merit, so far as we are capable of judging, 
the praise of perfect fidelity of outline. Nor is our artist less 
faithful in the colouring and filling up. The dialogues are, we 
doubt not, either the undefiled transcript of notes made on the 
spot, or the result of careful and accurate observation. This 
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faithfulness and truth to nature is a great merit; and in reading 
the account of the Tommy shop, the scenes at the Temple, 
with the conversations of Dandy Mike, Devil’s-dust, and 
Chaffing Jack, with the observations of Julia, Mrs. Mullens, 
Dame Toddles, Liza Gray, Stephen Hatton, and Master Nixon, 
we at once perceive that Mr. D’Israeli writes like a person 
ui connait bien son monde. His dialogue is as accurate as 
fis setting forth of air, manner, and dress. This genuine truth- 
fulness in describing the inhabitants of a terra incognita to our 
summer tourists and travellers, is of such importance that we 
forgive the absurd theories—the apologies for the Stuart family, 
learned under the paternal roof of D'Israeli the elder—the 
abuse of the Reformation and the Revolution—of the great 
Whig families—of the Stadtholder of Holland, and of Dutch 
finance. 

No doubt there was much which might have been softened 
and improved in the character of Luther—no doubt there was 
much plunder of religious houses at the Reformation, which 
went to enrich the minions of a selfish and remorseless debauchee 
—no doubt the Revolution was produced in a degree by intrigue, 
social and political—no doubt there was nothing more amiable 
and attaching in the personal character of William III. than 
in the character of Sir Robert Peel; but the Reformation and the 
Revolution are great events, which are not at this time of day to 
be written down by any pen, however bold, confident, or aspiring ; 
and as little is it in the power of Mr. D’Israeli to change the general 
and fixed opinion of the people of England as to the character of 
William ITI. As a private individual, William was cold, taciturn, and 
unsocial—in his domestic life he was somewhat of a tyrant; but 
as a public man he achieved great objects, and was distinguished 
by that cool, calm courage, that fixed tenacity of purpose, without 
which no great measures or objects are ever fully effected. 
Nothing but a desire to be singular, and to take views different 
from all other men, could have induced Mr. D’Israeli to put 
forth such crude trash as these historic fancies. Indeed, his 
gentlemanly dissertations on history are about the most monstrous 
fictions in his volumes; but whether he deals in paradox or 
politics, or in the trick of unduly running down some reputa- 
tions, or unduly elevating others, he always exhibits great 
skill, occasionally great vigour and picturesqueness of diction, 
and not unfrequently an impudence and flippancy, zestful and 
amusing. His recent apprenticeship to diurnal journalism has 
made him master of that craft and mystery. He has learned the 
knack—and it is, after all, a knack—of stimulating curiosity and 
seizing the attention by a coup-de-main. The ready, off-hand 
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manner, the application of strong epithets, and the use of start- 
ling contrasts, are had recourse to in the mode which he practises 
in the great journal which in its turn bestows its praise on his Phil- 
lippics. Vivid and animating are his words and phrases, but the 
are often used recklessly, and sometimes they only suggest or h 
— the dark and wicked meaning which lurks behind. 

ybil is meant as a sequel to Coningsby, and it opens with 
a scene at Crockford’s, preparatory to the Derby of 1837. The 
interior of that luxurious resort of fashion and folly, with its vast 
and golden saloon, is accurately described. There are Lord 
Milford and Mr. Latour, Lord Eugene de Vere and Alfred 
Mountchesney, and Egremont, the younger brother of an 
English Earl, who has just completed the termination of his fifth 
lustre. His patent of nobility, indeed, is not an old affair; nay, 
the arms on the panels of his coach are hardly yet dry, for his 
nobility, saith our author, only dates three centuries. The 
founder of the family had been a confidential domestic of one of 
the favourites of Henry VIII. The elder brother of Egremont, 
the Earl of Marney, isa hard-hearted New Poor Law politician ; 
but he does not appear till we get somewhat into the marrow of 
the story. The conversation at Crockford’s is silly, shallow, and 
conventional; and as it is on a race which is to come off on the 
following day, each man, of course, tries to cheat his neighbour. 
Before, leans, the race is delineated we have the history of 
the Greymount family, from which the Egremonts descend, which 
is evidently meant for a sly hit at the ducal house of Russell. 
In 1668, this family became friends of civil and religious liberty, 
and not being in anywise distinguished, furnish Lord Presidents, 
Privy Seals, and Lord Lieutenants of Ireland. We are told, in 
an antithetical period, that they — the church to gain 
the property of the people, and changed the dynasty to gain the 
ome of the Crown. The people, meanwhile, had lavished their 

lood and treasure ‘to maintain a dignity that had neither 

ancient memories to soften, nor present sciences to justify their 
unprecedented usurpation.’ ‘These truths are, however, hardly 
enunciated when the startling theory is propounded that some of 
the most influential personages in our history are not mentioned 
by any of our historians. Not one man in a thousand, it appears, 
has ever heard of Major Wildman, yet he was the soul of English 
politics from 1640 to 1688. So that on the faith of this new theory, 
men must give up Cromwell, Ludlow, Pym, Hampden, Monk, 
Harry Martin, John Milton, and a host of others, and follow the 
D'Israeli idea of deifying Major Wildman! 

To return, however, to the story, the Derby is rapidly and 
vigorously described. Much is expressed in a few words, and 
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the animal excitement of the race, with its train of titled and 
untitled thimbleriggers—now in the elation of hope, now in the 
jaws of disappointment—is artfully and artistically dressed up. 
t was about three years before this famous race, in 1833, that 


-Charles Egremont, a younger son, with extravagant tastes and 


expensive habits, had left Oxford and entered on the great 
world. His mother, Lady Marney, was, in the language of Mr. 
D'Israeli, a distinguished stateswoman—i. e., a fenle politician, 
and his elder brother is a hard-hearted, cold-headed member of 
the Upper House. For acouple of years, Charles hovers about 
town till his heart becomes entangled; but the mother of the Lady 
Arabella cannot permit her daughter to marry a younger son, 
and it is a hopeless passion, at all events, for the la y marries an 
elder one. Charles goes abroad in melancholy mood, vowing 
never to return, but returns, nevertheless, in the spring of 1837, 
and re-enters the world, where he had once sparkled. He again 
bets on the Derby, contests the borough of Marney, and is-re- 
turned to parliament. It is during a visit which he pays to his 
brother, at Marney Abbey, after his election, that he sees in the 
cemetery two men, one of lofty stature, whose appearance in- 
terests him. An incendiary fire had taken place but a few days 
before, at one of the Abbey farms—but instead of first talking of 
the ‘condition of England question,’ one of the strangers bemoans 
the hard fate of the monks, who were driven out of this their 
resting-place. This stranger is Walter Gerard, the overlooker 
at Trafford’s factory—Mr. Trafford being a catholic—while in 
the veins of this overlooker flows gentle blood, whose ancestor 
indeed had been the last abbot of Marney. He is accompanied 
by his friend, Stephen Morley, the editor of the ‘ Mowbray 
Phalanx,’ and his daughter, Sybil Gerard, who is not at first seen 
Py Egremont: but at the close of an interesting conversation, 

gremont hears in the grey twilight in the interior of the ruined 
church, the evening hymn to the Virgin. The hour—the scene—the 
solemn sound and the stillness of the evening, repress controversy, 
and induce silence. The melody ceases; the om stranger now 
rises from his knees on which he had dropped, and then, within the 
vacant and star-lit arch, on which his glance was fixed, Egre- 
mont beholds a female form, apparently in the habit of a religieuse, 
yet scarcely could she be a nun, for her veil had fallen on her 
shoulders, and revealed her thick tresses of long fair hair. Egre- 
mont believed her a seraph, or the fair phantom of some saint 
haunting the sacred ruins. This is no saint or seraph, however, 
but Sybil Gerard, who gives the name to the story, and a 
new destiny to Charles Egremont; and the ‘Two Nations,’ on 
which the strangers discoursed with the brother of Lord Marney 
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in the Abbey precincts, are not England and Ireland, as one 
might be led to suppose, but rich and poor. 
ow our readers bore a key to the story; but ere we resume 
the narrative, let us stop to state that the situation of Marney 
Abbey is well described. There are many passages of pictu- 
resque word-painting and really beautiful writing, mingled with 
much shrewd observation and solid common sense. school- 
boy’s ideas of the church, in those days, we are told, were fat 
livings; and of the state, rotten boroughs; while to do no- 
thing and to get something, formed a boy’s idea of a manly 
career, But if a spirit of rapacious covetousness has been the 
besetting sin of England for a century and a half, we do not 
know that the worship of Mammon has been much mitigated by 
the passing of the Reform Act. We will not go the length of 
saying, with Mr. D’Israeli, ‘that we are startled from our 
voracious strife by the wail of intolerable serfage,’ but we very 
much fear, that to acquire and to accumulate has been too muc 
of late the heartless business of England. Wealth and toil are 
no doubt necessary to our existence, as much as to our well- 
being; but they are not the only things necessary. And in the 
hot and hasty pursuit after gain, we too often overlook other 
things equally necessary, which ought to be inseparably incident 
to wealth and labour. We feel the full force of Mr. D’Israeli’s 
observation, that ‘ we are an aggregation, but no community ; 
but it will not do, by way of bettering our condition, to roll 
back the tide of civilization, and leave us as we were in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Furious insurrections, 
frightful famines, beggary and rapine, plague and pestilence, 
then desolated the land; and men’s iia were subdued by the 
sword, or swayed by superstition, into a temporary tranquillity 
which was not contentment. We prefer even colonels with- 
out regiments, and housekeepers of royal palaces that exist but 
in name, tomonks and nuns; and had infinitely rather leave the 
New Poor Law, and union workhouses, and the law of settlement, 
with all their vices, than go back to begging from convent door to 
convent door with a huge wallet. The principle of modern 
English society may be a dissociating rather than an uniting prin- 
ciple ; men may be careless of neighbours, and live in a state 
of isolation to make fortunes fasten, ante but this isolation, with 
its accompaniment of vitality, activity, and eager spirit of 
inquiry, is preferable to the community and aggregation, accom- 
panied by that utter stagnancy of mind, and that complete 
stifling of all inquiry which distinguished the monastic system 
with which Mr. D’Israeli is so me om love. 
But to return to the story. We had stated that the last abbot 
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of Marney was a Walter Gerard ; and it appears that another of 
the overlooker’s ancestors fought at Agincourt. Walter, there- 
fore, though he wends his way back to Mowbray, to his daily 
task of overlooking the factory of Mr. Trafford, is of old family 
and of the ancient faith. To Mowbray also journeys shortly 
after, on a visit to its lord, the peer, Lord de Mowbray, Lord 
and Lady Marney, and Charles Egremont, his brother, whom 
Lord de Marney would talk into a marriage with Lady Joan 
Mowbray, a person who, from the death of an only brother, is to 

ssess, In the slang of inheritance, an elder son’s portion. But 
Charles likes her not. While staying in the house he became 
intimate with a Puseyite clergyman of the name of St. Lys, 
who visits the sick and the poor of the parish of Mowbray. In 
this Christian duty, he is accompanied by Charles Egremont ; 
and again, unexpectedly, in the sick chamber of a ‘ harassed 
Saxon’ weaver of the name of Warner, does he meet Sybil, and 
is again enchanted. The form of Sybil Gerard was now 
stamped in his brain; it blended with all his thoughts, it haunted 
every object. He could not resist the conviction that from the 
time he had met the strangers in the abbey ruins, his sympathies 
had become more lively and more extended, and, while ponder- 
ing on these things in returning from a fishing excursion, he 
encounters Sybil’s father, is invited to his cottage, where Gerard 
tells him his own history, discourses of his daughter, and relates, 
too, the history of his friend Stephen Morley, the editor and 
journalist. Confidence ought to beget confidence, but Charles 
Egremont, instead of revealing his name, passes as a person con- 
nected with the press, and tells his host his name is Franklin. As 
Franklin, he becomes domiciled at Mowbray, and frequently passes 
his evenings at Gerard’s cottage. There he sees more and more 
of Sybil, and exclaims to himself, in a reverie which betokens 
the state of his feelings, ‘ Were it not for my mother, I would 
remain Mr. Franklin for ever! He feels there is something 
sublime, yet strangely sweet withal, about this Sybil. He seeks 
her company, walks with her, talks with her, and dreams of her. 
Father and daughter present him to their friend Stephen Morley, 
on Stephen’s return to Mowbray. He had been absent on a 
journey to Woodgate, to seek one Stephen Hatton, through 
whom he hoped to obtain some tidings of another Hatton, an 
antiquary, pedigree-maker, and genealogist, who had been 
entrusted with certain papers touching the family history of 
Walter Gerard, and affecting his right to an estate and title. 
Day after day, week after week—nay, months—thus passed on in 
company with Sybil. Her beauty, the earnestness of her intel- 
lect, the repose and dignity of her manner, charmed and capti- 
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vated Egremont. But early in October, his mother, who com- 
municated with him through a faithful servant admitted to the 


secret of his residence, entreated gga in urgent terms to 


repair to her without a moment’s delay. He was now to quit 
owbray and Mowedale. He took his leave in almost silent sor- 
row; but ere he parted from Sybil, he offered her an English 
translation of Thomas-a-Kempis. ‘There was one who appeared 
pleased with his departure, and that was Stephen Morley. 

A new scene now opens on Egremont: he becomes a working 
member of parliament, and ‘ has crotchets about the a A 
new scene also opens on Walter Gerard: he becomes a delegate to 
the national convention, sent up to London by the chartists to 
contend for the five points. He is accompanied by Sybil. It is one 
of the duties of Walter to wait on certain members of parlia- 
ment, and among others on the Honourable Charles Egremont. 
Ushered into the room in the Albany in which Charles Egre- 
mont lives, Walter Gerard and Stephen Morley see before them 
the reporter of Mowbray and Mowedale, Mr. Franklin. On 
the following day, Charles, in passing through Westminster 
Abbey, encounters Sybil. He accompanies her to her tempo- 
rary abode in Smith’s square, Westminster; and at the door 
they meet her father. Egremont asks to enter. The permis- 
sion is granted, with some reserve, by Gerard; and then an 
explanation follows, in which Sybil learns, for the first time, that 
Mr. Franklin, the reporter, is none other than the brother of 
Lord Marney. On the following day, Egremont again calls, 
and, finding Sybil alone, discloses his affection, and proffers his 
hand; but the daughter of the chartist delegate reminds him 
that the gulf between rich and poor is utterly impassable, and 
rejects his offer; and thus ends the second volume. 

The third commences with the outbreak of riots at Birming- 
ham, which render Sybil feverish and uneasy, principally on her 
father’s account. Soon after this event, Topenns recognises 
her in the park, as he is proceeding to attend a committee of the 
House. He had, a few nights before, made a ‘ beautiful speech’ in 
favour of the people, for which he is gratefully thanked by Sybil. 
Egremont, aware from his position that the Government are 
about to lay a heavy hand on the chartists, counsels Sybil to 
induce her father to leave London ere the Government shall 
strike at the convention. Sybil exerts her influence, but in vain ; 
and Gerard and his daughter are both arrested, the daughter 
having tracked her father to a secret meeting of delegates some- 
where about Silver-street. In this agony of her fate, she ad- 
dresses, from Bow-street Police-office, a letter to Charles Egre- 
mont, which is delivered to him at a ball where Lord John 
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Russell is also present, and Sybil (through the instrumentality of 
the noble lord) is liberated. Walter Gerard, her father, iscommitted 
for a seditious conspiracy, is held to bail, and immediately on his 
liberation proceeds to Mowbray, to attend a political meeting. 
He is received with triumph; and now Baptist Hatton appears 
on the scene, a prosperous pedigree-maker. He has seen Sybil, 
and is touched by her beauty; he has seen Gerard, her father, 
and the thought that the representative of an old family had 
been cheated out of his birthright by him, by one of the same 
faith,—for Baptist Hatton is also a Roman-catholic,—weighs 
heavily on his mind. The country is in the throes of political 
excitement. There is a talk of strikes, and of risings of tens of 
thousands of working men ; and Hatton now conceives the idea, 
through the instrumentality of Morley, Field, and others of the 
convention, of inducing the working people to attack Mowbray 
Castle, where, in a strong box, are Welter Gerard’s title-deeds to 
a title and estate which poe de Mowbray has unjustly obtained 
by the fraudulent efforts of this same Baptist Hatton. ‘The 
am proceed to the attack, headed by Morley and Stephen 

atton, a ferocious lockmaker, and brother of Baptist. ‘They 
enter the cellars, drink the wines, destroy the furniture, and in 
the confusion Morley mounts the minaret tower, and gets pos- 
session of the box containing the title-deeds. But the yeo- 
manry arrive at this juncture, and Stephen is fired at, and 
mortally wounded by a trooper. In his last agony, he perceives 
the commander of the forces is Egremont ; ma throwing the 
box of title-deeds to Dandy Mike, conjures him to deliver them 
to Sybil—a request which Dandy faithfully fulfils. While 
these things are enacting at the castle, Walter Gerard is endea- 
vouring to calm and tranquillize a vast multitude assembled on 
Mowbray Moor, when Lord Marney encounters the people with 
his yeomanry. The Riot Act is read; the people are fired on 
and sabred. The indignant spirit of Gerard resists; he strikes 
down a trooper to the earth, and calls on those about him not to 

ield. But the father of Sybil is picked out and shot dead. 


Instantly arose a groan which almost quelled the spirit of Lord 


Marney. The people rush on the troopers, armed with bludgeons 
and stones, and Lord Marney falls lifeless on Mowbray Moor, 


literally stoned to death. Sybil, who is in the park of Mowbray 


Castle, is assailed by a band of drunken rioters. One ruffian had 

ped her arm, another seized her garments, when an officer, 
covered with dust and gore, sabre in hand, jumped from the 
terrace and hurried to the rescue. ‘ We will never part again! 
said Egremont. ‘ Never!’ murmured Sybil. Sybil, in due 
season, with her title-deeds, and trial by jury, gained possession 
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of Mowbray Castle and 40,000/. a-year; and Egremont, havin 
become Earl of Marney, marries her; and so ends the third 
and last volume. 

Such are the main features of the story, in so far as the hero 


and heroine are concerned ; but there are various episodes and 


minor dramatis persone. The condition of the people, however, 
and mure especially the condition of the poor, is kept perma- 
nently in view, and the condition of the mill and the mine, 
and that of the agricultural labourer, is mapped forth with 
breadth of outline and minute fidelity. But few of the indi- 
vidual characters are natural, though the dialogue is in general 
racy and characteristic. Sybil is a gentle and delicate being, 
instinct with deep feeling and self-possession, but yet ever brood- 
ing over the wrongs of her race and her religion—her race, 
the Saxon, one which predominated over every other in England, 
and which is now mingled with Norman, Dane, Celt, and Hun; 
and her religion the Roman-catholic, freed from every disability, 
and enjoying, for the last sixteen years at least, no small favour. 
Walter Gerard, too, with all his ation, is ever thinking of his 
old blood and older faith. Stephen Morley, the journalist, 
in love with Sybil, is an enigma rather than a man—at one 


period, he exhibits the malignity of a demon; at another, the 


self-devotion and purity of an angel—now, he makes a cowardl 
attempt on the life of Seer, and again, an unmanly attack 
on the feelings of Sybil. Yet maintaining the property in com- 
mon principle, he puts to hazard his ease, and sacrifices his life 
to gain an estate for Walter Gerard, who laughs at his polities 
and loathes his infidelity. Simon Hatton, the locksmith, is 
such a character as never existed, though his brother, Baptist, 
the pedigree maker, is well drawn. Lord Marney, too, is a 
correct sketch, and may be taken as a type of the mean, mer- 
cenary, hard-hearted portion of our nobility; but his brother 
Charles, the hero of the story, is an undefined and undeveloped 
personage, meant to represent the Normans. And the mannerin 
which he introduces himself to the hearth of a Saxon catholie, 
and passes under a false name and false profession, is neither 
reconcileable with honour, honesty, nor gentlemanly feeling. 
Tadpole and Taper appear but rarely ; but then we have mobs 
of gentlemen and ladies, who talk with ease to show their 
breeding, who discuss persons instead of principles, and ‘ cloak 
* their want of thought in mimetic dogmas, and their want of 
* feeling in superficial raillery.’ The social, heartless stupidity of 
the higher classes, is occasionally happily handled; nothing can 
be truer than the description of a great dull dinner in a great 
dull house, where the servants even become infected with the 
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genius of the place, and supply your wants with a lofty air of 
empty pomposity. But it is in describing the very lowest 
elasses of our increasing and manufacturing population, and the 
shallow political intriguers of the day, male and female, that 
Mr. D’Israeli conspicuously shines. The description of the girls 
in the coal mines, and of Deggs’s Tommy, is admirable, and the 
characters of Devil’s-dust, Dandy Mike, and Master Nixon, are 
well brought out. Nor is there a better conceived nor a truer 
character in the book than that of Hoaxem, in the third 
volume. It is plain that Hoaxem has been a right-hand man 
in high places for some time past. There is an extract we cannot 
resist the pleasure of making in reference to this useful person. 


‘* Well, Mr. Hoaxem,’ resumed the gentleman in Downing Street, 
as that faithful functionary entered, ‘there are some deputations, I 
understand, to-day. You must receive them, as I am going to 
Windsor. What are they ?” 

‘* There are only two, sir, of moment. The rest I could easily 
manage.” 

And these two 

**In the first place, there is our friend Colonel Bosky, the 
members for the county of Calfshire, and a deputation of tenant 
farmers.’ 

Pah 

** These must be attended to. The members have made a strong 
representation to me that they really cannot any longer vote with 
government unless the Treasury assists them in satisfying their con- 
stituents.’ 

** And what do they want ? 

**Statement of grievances; high taxes and low prices; mild 
expostulations and gentle hints that they have been thrown over 
by their friends ; Polish corn, Holstein cattle, and British income 
tax.’ 

** Well you know what to say,’ said the gentleman in Downing 
Street. ‘'l'ell them generally that they are quite mistaken ; prove to 
them particularly that my only object has been to render protection 
more protective, by making it practical, and divesting it of its surplus- 
age of odium ; that no foreign corn can come in at fifty-five shillings ; 
that there are not enough cattle in all Holstein to supply the parish of 
Pancras daily with beef steaks ; and that as for the income tax, they 
will be amply compensated for it by their diminished cost of living 
through the agency of that very tariff of which they are so superficially 
complaining.’ 

‘* Their diminished cost of living ! said Mr. Hoaxem, a little con- 
fused. ‘Would not that assurance, I humbly suggest, clash a little 
with my previous demonstration that we had arranged that no reduc 
tion of prices should take place ?” 
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‘«Not at all ; your previous demonstration is of course true, but, 
at the same time, you must impress upon them the necessity of general 
views to form an opinion of particular instances. As, for example, a 
gentleman of five thousand pounds per annum pays to the income tax 
—which, by the bye, always call property tax—one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. Well, I have materially reduced the duties on eight 
hundred articles. The consumption of each of those articles by an 
establishment of five thousand pounds per annum cannot be less than 
one pound per article. The reduction of price cannot be less than 
a moiety ; therefore a saving of four hundred per annum ; which 
placed against the deduction of the property tax leaves a clear increase 
of income of two hundred and fifty pounds per annum; by which 
you see that a property tax in fact increases income.’ 

‘*T see,’ said Mr. Hoaxem, with an admiring glance. ‘ And what 
am I to say to the deputation of the manufacturers of Mowbray 
complaining of the great depression of trade, and the total want of 
remunerating profits 

‘* You must say exactly the reverse,’ said the gentleman in Down- 
ing Street. ‘Show them how much I have done to promote the 
revival of trade. First of all, in making provisions cheaper ; cutting 
off at one blow half the protection on corn, as for example, at this 
moment under the old law the duty on foreign wheat would have been 
twenty-seven shillings per quarter ; under the new law, it is thirteen. 
To be sure, no wheat could come in at either price, but that does not 
alter the principle. Then as to live cattle, show how I have entirely 
opened the trade with the continent in live cattle. Enlarge upon this, 
the subject is speculative, and admits of expensive estimates. If there 
be any dissenters on the deputation who, having freed the negroes, 
have no subject left for their foreign sympathies, hint at the tortures 
of the bull-fight, and the immense consideration to humanity, that 
instead of being speared at Seville, the Andalusian Toro will probably 
in future be cut up at Smithfield. This cheapness of provisions will 
permit them to compete with the foreigner in all neutral markets,—in 
time beat them in their own. It is a complete compensation, too, for 
the property tax, which impress upon them is a great experiment, and 
entirely for their interests. Ring the changes on great measures and 
great experiments till it is time to go down and make a house. Your 
official duties of course must not be interfered with. They will take 
the hint. I have no doubt you will get through the business very 
well, Mr. Hoaxem, particularly if you be ‘frank and explicit ; that 
is the right line to take when you wish to conceal your own mind and 
to confuse the minds of others. Good morning.’’ 


But the story of this tale is ill contrived, and the plot vulgarly 
managed, in the worst spirit of the Minerva-press school. Few 
will read the volumes for either the story or the plot. The book 
may no doubt be taken as a sort of official state-paper of Young 
England theories, which are, after all, very old fn wer English 
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doctrines, in the sense in which they are put forth, and may be 
comprised in the words, Queen, Church, and People. But the 
queen must be a tory queen—with real power—who not only 
reigns, but governs by her own will; the church must be a 
high church, either Som or Puseyite, or a blending of 
both together; and the people must be a people, fed with good 
butcher’s meat certainly, but clad in coarse woollens, and humbly 
disposed to bow to the right divine of princes and of priests. 
But these jaded, outworn doctrines, however picturesque and 
medizeval they may seem on paper, are gone for ever by, and 
are abhorrent to the people of England; and though they may 
please the romantic taste of pure Caucasians, and find favour 
with scions of aristocracy, more poetical than wise or far 
seeing, yet they never again can find large favour in this good 
land of ours. 


Arr. IX. The Bampton Lecture for the year 1824; being an at- 
tempt to trace the history, and to ascertain the limits of the 
secondary and spiritual interpretation of Scripture. By J. J. 
ConyBEarE, M.A. Oxford, 1824. 8vo. 


Ir has sometimes been said, that an interpreter must come to the 
Bible free from all bias in favour of particular sentiments, or that 
his mind should be in a state absolutely passive for the recep- 
tion of truth. ‘The exegete’ says Riickert, ‘is neither orthodox 
nor heterodox, neither a supernaturalist, rationalist, nor pan- 
theist; he is actuated neither by pious feelings nor those of a 
contrary character; he is neither moral nor immoral; neither 
of tender sensibilities nor the reverse.’ Sternly insensible must 
such a man be to the sublime and the beautiful of Scripture. 
He is an ecclesiastical stoic. He brings to the understandin 

of the divine word a mind all but vacant; and when it is filled with 
the knowledge of words and the ideas they are meant to convey, 
he sits down contented with a goodly treasure. But the imagined 
verbal treasure is unattractive and uninteresting. It acts feebly 
on the whole man with his complex desires and aspirations. It is in 
the possession of a master so straightforward in pursuing his one 
object, that it is dissociated from the soul's inmost emotions, 
receiving no ornament from the mind which guards it with the 
watchful jealousy of a jailer. But this is impossible. The pic- 
ture cannot be realized. The character sketched is imaginary. 
We must approach the fountain of sacred truth with our diver- 
sified emotions and tendencies in a state of activity. Whatever 
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be the complexion of our mental phenomena, or the habits 
of thought and feeling that predominate, it is impossible to bid 
them away as soon as the task of a scripture interpreter is under- 
taken. Such as they are, we carry them along with us into the 
business of exposition. The man who is endowed with a fine 
imagination, does not divest himself of it when commencing to 
cultivate the biblical field. He may perchance lay it under 
arrest at the beginning of his course; but it will afterwards and 
insensibly arise with wonted vigour, to assert its former su- 
premacy. ‘The person who possesses steady sobriety of judg- 
ment naturally exhibits the same characteristic, in all the subjects 
to which his attention is directed. The particular states of mind 
which have been cultivated more than others, will present the 
fact of their cultivation in all inquiries, literary and religious. 
The truth of these remarks is attested by sound philosophy, 
and amply borne out by the voice of experience. Former views 
and sentiments, prepossessions, and even prejudices, do bias the 
best expositor. It is true that he may suppose himself free from 
undue influences, and regard his strict impartiality with compla- 
cency; but he will have leanings, more or less strong, towards 
particular opinions. He will be turned in a certain direc- 
tion by the influence of preoccupying notions. Absolute impar- 
tiality in interpretation is a thing unattained and unattainable. 
It belongs not to man in this life of imperfect development. It 
is beyond the reach of depraved humanity. Nor is it always 
blameworthy to be thus biased in favour of particular sentiments. 
If the heart be renewed by divine grace, it will be more ready 
to adopt such senses as seem to harmonise with the most ex- 
tended holiness. It will all the more easily find doctrinal 
opinions already regarded as essential to the genius of the gospel; 
while others less congenial to the current of divine truth, accord- 
ing to a preceding estimate, will be extracted with difficulty 
from the sacred page. 
Amid the vast variety of modes which men pursue in expla- 
nation of the Bible, allegorical interpretation holds no obscure 
lace. The allegorizing expositor frequently meets our view. 
hat then is meant by allegorical interpretation? Who is the 
allegorizing interpreter? These questions appear to admit of an 
easy reply, although in reality they are attended with difficulty. 
Most readers, perhaps, have the impression, that they convey the 
idea of deficiency or error; but few may be able to point out 
the precise incorrectness implied. 
e words of holy Scripture were intended to convey some 
definite meaning. Whether they were understood in all cases 
by the sacred writers themselves, is a question distinct from the 
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fact, that they were meant to communicate knowledge. To at- 
tribute want of purpose to the great Agent under whose influ- 
ence they were indited, would betray disrespect to his person 
and disbelief of his wisdom. If then it be assumed, that the 
language of the Bible was employed to represent certain ideas 
to the minds of men, the great object of an expositior must be 
to ascertain such ideas. All his powers should be applied to 
discover the sense which the terms in question were used to 
imply. Hence the business of interpretation is simple. It 
looks for the meaning which the Holy Spirit willed to commu- 
nicate. When this is found, the task is done; when it is un- 
discovered, in whole or in part, the work undertaken remains 
unaccumplished. Perhaps it had been better left unattempted. 
Not to expound at all, is preferable to a process of misappre- 
hending or distorting the sense. 

Now the allegorical interpreter discovers a spiritual in addi- 
tion to the literal sense. It may be, that certain portions of the 
Bible were meant to have a primary and secondary meaning—a 
spiritual over and above an historical significance. Dissnading as 
we do, the phrase double sense, it is still true, that some passages 
wear a double aspect; or represent two occurrences so closely 
allied, that the one suggests and throws light upon the other. 
Should these two aspects be styled two senses, as they sometimes 
are, or should they be injuriously dissevered, the interpreter in 
calling attention to both, cannot be said to allegorize. Rather 
does he expound properly and justly. He proceeds in the right 
path, without being open to the charge of erroneous exposition. 
He may fail to look at them together, or to present them as 
nothing more than-one sense; or he may possibly disregard 
their designed coincidence; but yet in speaking of a literal and @ 
Jigurative representation belonging to the same passage, he is not 
justly liable to the accusation of allegorizing. Happily, the 
greater part of the Bible does not partake of this twofold cha- 
racter. lain narrative, fof example, must always be taken in 
its obvious sense, without ulterior reference to spiritual things. 
But the nature of prophetic diction is different. Its mean- 
ing is not so easily exhausted. It is pregnant with a deep signi- 
ficance essentially connected with the sense lying on the surface. 

The allegorical interpreter discovers a hidden sense where 
there is no reason for supposing it to exist. He arbitrarily 
imposes on the language of scripture, a mystical besides another 
meaning. He brings forcibly into the sacred text ideas which 
it was not intended to convey. He spiritualizes, in cases where 
the literal is the only right meaning. Not contented with the 


bare and naked literality of the divine record, he penetrates 
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beneath the surface, to draw up thence recondite treasures of 
wisdom. In this way a new meaning is supplied by the inquirer, 
as though i¢ were necessary to bring out the fall scope of a 
history. An additional sense, not patent to common observation, 
is imposed on the diction of scripture. 

Perhaps it may be asked what relation allegorical interpreta- 
tion bears to typical or secondary interpretation. Inasmuch as 
there are types in the Old Testament, adumbrating persons and 
things in the spiritual kingdom of Christ, the latter mode of in- 
terpretation is so far correct. The writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews has clearly shown that the Old Testament economy was 
expressly adapted by divine wisdom to symbolize the gracious 
dispensation by which it was displaced. Believing, as we do, that 
events, individuals, and places, were designed to set forth spiritual 


_truths and to foreshadow coming realities, a sure foundation is 


laid for spiritual or secondary interpretation. As long as there 
are types and real allegories in the scriptures, so long must there 
be such interpretation. What connexion, then, is there between 
the so called allegorical method and the secondary or typical? 
The one is not a species of the other. There is no necessary 
union between them. Rather is the one an unwarrantable and 
unscriptural extension of the other. It finds allegories where 
none were intended by the inspired writers themselves. The 
secondary interpretation has its just boundaries, beyond which it 
forfeits the claim of correctness, and comes under the appellation 
allegorical. Thus the one is an abuse of the other. 

This mode of proceeding is often characterised as a system of 
interpretation, although it is seldom conceived of as such by those 
who adopt it. . Rarely do they follow it out with uniform steadi- 
ness. ‘Their inquiries are not conducted in that systematic way 
which implies a steadfast adherence to plan. They are too 
arbitrary and uncertain to be reckoned the result of deliberation 
or rule. Yet it is appropriate in others who are supposed to 
take a calm view of such expositors to describe the kind of 
interpretation commonly exhibited by the latter as belonging to 
a certain system, or as part of a plan which might be carried 
out by the biblical commentator. Although it may not be seen 
or pursued by its votaries as a regular mode of exposition, yet it 
is truly a system, capable of full development in its application to 
all scripture ; and he is most honest as well as consistent who 
adheres to it in every passage, forgetting it neither amid prophe- 
cies most deeply spiritual, nor histories of the dryest aspect. 
The ccagubeil tengo who is everywhere on the alert for a mys- 
tical meaning—whose morbid appetite never likes to be satisfied 


with the supposed husks of the divine word, is entitled at least to 
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the praise of consistency, however culpable he be in the estima- 
tion of the enlightened. Enamoured of his favourite scheme, he 
hesitates not to adduce it on all occasions as possessing superior 
and sovereign virtues. He uses it as the philosopher’s stone to 
turn every thing into gold. 

The mode of interpretation which we have styled allegorical 
may be traced to various causes, in different individuals, inas- 
much as it is in some measure dependent on mental idiosyn- 
crasy. The most prominent of these are the following :— 

A desire to make the scriptures as full as possible. There 
are many actuated, doubtless, by the best motives, who wish 
to put honour upon the Bible in different ways; and one of 
their expedients is to make it as full of meaning as it can pos- 
sibly be supposed. The Divine Author, possessed of infinite 
wisdom, is presumed to have secured a written revelation of His 
will from failing to become a reflection of His own knowledge. 
Since therefore the Deity is possessed of all knowledge, it is 
reckoned highly befitting to infuse a pregnancy of meaning into 
the communication of His will. Now it is right to assume, that 
a divine revelation is necessarily worthy of its author—that it 
exhibits a fullness of wisdom consistent with His perfections. 
But the riches of sentiment contained in the word are not de- 
pendent on the caprices of man. Be their extent what it may, 
they must be obvious in a great degree to the perception of 
mankind in general, because the Bible was meant to be a book 
for the people. Neither long-continued study nor erudite re- 
search is necessary to bring forth this full storehouse to the 
view of men, else revelation must have been intended for a 
class, and that, too, not the most numerous—viz., the cultivated 
and the learned. The inquiry must always be— what is the true 
sense of scripture ?—for the true sense is at the same time the 
fullest sense. Instead of honour being done to the Bible by 
allegorizing its text, positive dishonour is offered to it; since 
human skill, as developed in finding several meanings, is tacitly 
confounded with Divine wisdom. What proceeds from man is 
virtually metamorphosed into an utterance of God; and the 
humble reader, whose speculative powers are small, is excluded 
from acquaintance with the most important and spiritual ideas 
which are supposed to have proceeded from ae for the 
benefit of mankind. Respect is due to the individuals who, 


prompted by a laudable feeling, desire to do homage to scrip- 

ture and its great Author; but it remains to be shown, that 

they are right in offering such homage, through the medium 

of His will. If it can be proved or made probable, that the 

Deity wished his revelation to be so treated, they are per- 
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fectly justified in superimposing on each word and sentence a 
burden of mystical senses ; but if the opposite be more consonant 
with truth, then is the oblation spurious. Fullness of meaning 
depends on = of meaning. The correct sense is the 
only sense ; and although it may seem lean in the eye of a 
luxuriant fancy, yet it is truly richer than if it were decked with 
a-bundle of visions, dignified with the name of senses. 

In a few cases, some prominent philosophical division has 
been the chief inducement to resort to several senses. As 
soon as men imbibe a system of philosophy, they are prone 
to carry its peculiarities into every inquiry. Its very vocabulary 
impregnates their conceptions regarding scripture interpretation. 
Such was the case of Origen. 

But the principal cause of the frequent manifestations of 
such interpretation is found in our common humanity. Its 
ordinary appearance in the history of Christianity is based on 
the feelings of our nature. Most of the ancient interpreters 
exhibit its various phases, while the moderns are not free from 
its influences. The question therefore naturally arises—why do 
we witness so much of its exhibition ? 

Mankind are obviously divided into two great classes—the 
unreflecting and the meditative. The former are occupied with 
the outward and visible ; the latter, with the inward and invisible. 
The former move on amid the world’s panorama, pressed by 
objects of sense, or immersed in the business of external life ; 
the latter look behind and beneath outward scenes. They con- 
verse with the spiritual. They are not accustomed to rest in 
things temporal. They live in the world of mind and intelli- 
gence more than in the world of matter. They hold intercourse 
with spirit and spiritual beings. Material substances and pro- 
cesses—the sublime operations of nature—the workings of 
Almighty agency are viewed, not so much in their outward phe- 
nomena, as their secret springs and source. ‘This habitude of 
mind is allied to allegorizing. Phenomena in the world of sense 
are made to tell of phenomena in the world of spirit. They are 
brought to bear upon the soul by speaking words of exhortation 
or of comfort. They are employed in educing and communi- 
cating truths more or less abstract. It is right to turn to 
profit every circumstance of life even the most trifling—to 
find a tongue, not only in the mute creation, but in the 
acts and exercises of daily life with all its drudgery. It is 
part of the cultivated man to philosophize upon the dullest 
occurrences, and so convert them into teachers. He who does 
not so, lives on the outside of life, ignorant to a great extent of 
the mighty wonders within and around him. It is the charac- 
teristic of true wisdom to look with spiritual eye on all the 
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objects and events with which man comes in contact, educing 
from them a moral that may serve to admonish or to console 
amid the varieties of life. The mental temperament which we 
have just characterized is closely allied to the religious. Let it be 
supposed to exist in connexion with piety, and then applied to 
revelation. What will be the result? Some parts of the Bible 
are less attractive than others to the spiritual and reflective 
mind. ‘They are comparatively barren of nutriment. Such as 
deal with events and facts atford little scope for the fancy. 
Thus the gospel history has seemed to some. Incidents are nar- 
rated which partake of the character of common life. Hence 
some spiritual truth is extracted from them. A sermon is dis- 
covered in them. They furnish forth lessons of wisdom. Nor 
is this process other than commendable, provided it be con- 
sidered aright. There is no necessary connexion between it 
and what is properly called allegorical interpretation. Yet the 
one has laid a Ps serve for the other. Useful as the practice 
is of educing instruction from many portions of scripture where 
it is not obvious, or of drawing lessons from histories and narra- 
tives, it has largely led to another which cannot be approved. 
The lesson derived has been constituted, it may be insensibly, a 
part of the meaning. From being regarded as an inference, it has 
come to be exalted into one of the senses of the text. Probably 
it was not presumed at first to have been really intended by the 
inspired writer, but was simply looked upon in the light of a useful 
deduction. But it afterwards lost the character of a deduction, 
and was considered inherent in the text as a spiritual meaning 
which should be carefully sought out. Thus an active imagina- 
tion obtains scope for its powers; and the world of spiritual 
analogies supplies recondite truths, so that several additional 
meanings are intruded into the hallowed region of scripture itself. 
Wherever piety exists in union with reflectiveness, we may look for 
such interpretation. 'The emotions which have been cultivated 
and sanctified by Divine grace, give rise to it naturally and 
almost unavoidably. It is an insinuating offshoot of personal 
religion, cajoling the feelings into a province where they may 
find ample play, and flattering the understanding with the idea 
of a higher spirituality as it ranges in quest of a more refined 
aliment. It is marvellous to observe how much the dictates of 
judgment are influenced and swayed by the imaginative faculty 
—how rapidly their sound decision fades away before the melting 
breath of the emotions. Reason loses its hold and renounces 
the reins. ‘Then appear a thick crowd of meanings evoked from 
airy regions, and tending to please a certain pietism by the garb 
in which they are arrayed. Harmless in themselves, and pos- 
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sibly conveying some instruction, they cease to be harmless when 
put forth as part of the sense of holy scripture. In this way, 
the one divine sense which the Holy Spirit willed to communicate, 
ives place to others of man’s device, and the authority of the 
Bible is deteriorated by the ingenuity or misjudging piety of the 
expositor. 
the elements of allegorical interpretation have so much 
alliance with humanity, it is natural to look for its appearance in 
early times. The Jews were addicted to it. In their view, 
mysterious and sublime truths lie concealed in the law and 
the prophets, for which the Rabbins have always been eager 
in searching. This disposition, however, may be traced in part 
to the influence of Grecian philosophy. fter the times of 
Alexander the Great, the cultivated Jews became enamoured of 
Greek learning, which they mingled with the Old Testament, 
especially with the writings of Moses. They extracted from the 
latter a wisdom resembling that of the cultivated heathen sages. 
In this there was an accommodation to the Gentile philosophers. 
The more sagacious of the Jews clearly perceived that many 
minute and apparently trifling regulations contained in the Old 
Testament were looked _— with contempt by philosophic 
minds. ; Desirous, accordingly, to remove such disdainful feelings 
towards their religion, they affirmed that sublime and spiritual 
truths were couched beneath the simple garb on which the 
Greeks, and themselves too in part, imbued as they were with a 
foreign philosophy, looked with disesteem. They hoped to com- 
pas pO divine books, particularly the law, to the attention of the 
learned heathen, by expounding them agreeably to the precepts 
of a current philosophy. The practice of allegorizing was most 
prevalent among the Jews of Alexandria, because Platonism 
variously modified was long fashionable in that place. 

The oldest Alexandrian allegorist of whom we find any men- 
tion, is Aristobulus, preceptor of Ptolemy Philometor. He is 
said to have composed an allegorical commentary on the law, 
dedicated to the king, a few fragments of which have been pre- 
served. But the most remarkable representative of the allego- 
rical system among the Jews is Philo, who having adopted the 
philosophy of Plato, and united with it the most essential parts 
of the Jewish theosophy, expounded the Mosaic religion in such a 
manner as to harmonize it with his peculiar tenets. This learned 
Jew, whom many Christian fathers did not scruple to follow in 
his expositions even when they were most fanciful and trifling, 
greatly augmented the love of allegorizing which previously 
existed. It is natural to suppose, that he would subordinate the 
literal to the spiritual sense, as his subsequent imitators also did ; 
but he even went so far, on some occasions, as to pervert the 
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truth of sacred history, where he thought the literal sense im- 
proper or unworthy. The spirit of allegorizing seems to have 
, in some degree, from the Alexandrian to the Palestinian 
ews, as their cabbalistic books and parts of the Talmud suf- 
ficiently attest. Of Josephus we know little as an interpreter ; ; 
but from a passage in the preface to his ‘Jewish Antiquities,’ B 
it seems not improbable that he was partially addicted to the 4 
same method with Philo. 4 
We shall now trace the history of allegorical interpretation, as . 
it may be gathered from the writings of the principal fathers and % 
their successors to the present day. Those who lived immediately ‘ 
after the apostles are generally designated the apostolic fathers, not : 
because their style or doctrines closely resembled those of the 
inspired writers, but solely on account of their proximity in time 
to the infallible teachers selected by Christ. They are ; Keg 
Hermas, Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp. There are 
few specimens of exposition in their remaining productions; so 
that their merits or defects as interpreters of the Bible can 
scarcely be described with accuracy. There is ground however 
for believing, that they were as far from having just ideas re- 
specting the mode in which the Holy Scriptures should be treated, 
| as they were chronologically near apostles and evangelists. There 
was, in truth, an immense distance between them and the New 
Testament writers—a distance all the more perceptible, in pro- 

rtion as they are closely ranged by the side of the latter. The 
influence exerted on the minds of those who were prompted to 
convey the will of God in writing to the most distant ages must 
have been of a specific character, to render the interval between 
them and other authors so wide. 

The following specimen of interpretation is from the sixth 
chapter of the epistle ascribed to Barnabas. After quoting 
Exodus xxxii1. 1—3, in which Jehovah promises to the Israelites 
the land of Canaan for a possession—a land flowing with milk 
and honey—the writer proceeds to give the spiritual meaning 
of the promise. ‘It is, as if it had been said, Put your trust 
in Jesus, who shall be manifested to you in the flesh. For 
man is the earth which suffers; forasmuch as out of the sub- 
stance of the earth Adam was formed.’ Hence, by the goodl 
land, Barnabas understands Christians who flow with mil 
and honey—that is, are kept alive by the belief of God’s 
promises and word, and so have dominion over the land exter- 
nally. Other parts of the epistle exhibit similar mysticism and 
show that the writer was addicted to allegorizing, which he 
designates by the name I'vaeis. ‘The Shepherd’ of Hermas has 
no scripture quotations, but consists of a series of visions. It is 
difficult, therefore, to affirm what mode of interpretation that writer 
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followed. Clement of Rome seldom gives an explanation of the 
passages to which he alludes. But it is probable that he inclined 
to the allegorical method, as may be inferred from the twelfth 
chapter of his first epistle to the Corinthians, in which he praises 
the faith and hospitality of Rahab, supposing that by the scarlet 
rope suspended from her house was signified redemption by the 
blood of our Lord to all that believe and hope in him. In the 
Epistle of Polycarp, numerous passages are adduced from the 
New Testament, without explanation. As to the letters attributed 
to Ignatius, there is good reason to doubt whether they proceeded 
from himself. He may have written some parts of the shorter 
edition; but the greater part of the larger must be pronounced 
unauthentic, since it bears decided marks of a later age. In 
whatever way their authenticity or spuriousness be disposed of, 
they furnish no contribution towards a history of Bible interpre- 
tation. 

It would appear strange to find in the apostolic fathers so little 
exposition of scripture, were it not largely owing to the 
character of the time in which they lived, and the adverse cir- 
cumstances to which Christianity was exposed. These faithful 
men had to struggle against a host of difficulties; and an 
naturally clung to the great realities of the new religion—the life 
and death of the Redeemer—without seeking to apprehend the 
other truths which stand in connexion with them. They had 
not leisure to sit in calm contemplation, to open up the meaning 
of the written word, especially as the separate portions of the 
New Testament had not yet been collected into one volume. 
And even had they enjoyed sufficient time and leisure, it may 
be doubted whether they were competent to the task of interpreta- 
tion. The indications of allegorizing which appear in their 
writings render it probable, that if they had attempted much in 
the way of exposition, they would have indulged in a wayward 
course, and failed to apprehend the true sense. ‘The current of 
allegorical interpretation had already set in—and they were not 
the men to stem it, even had they wished to do so. 

We proceed to Justin Martyr, the first of that class of writers 
who are known as the apologists of Christianity. This father 
certainly belongs to the allegorizing interpreters. Imbued with 
Grecian philosophy and conversant with the Greek poets, he 
was accustomed to attach to them a spiritual sense. After em- 
bracing Christianity, he wished to mould into a united system 
the quintessence of Grecian wisdom, Jewish learning, and Chris- 
tian doctrine. This could only be effected by spiritualizing 
the Old Testament, which he accordingly did, especially in the 
dialogue with Trypho. In applying a certain principle which 
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he has himself laid down, he has fallen into numerous instances 
of allegorizing. The principle is this: ‘ Whatever the prophets 
‘said and did, they covered in similitndes and types, that the 
‘greater number of things might not be easily understood by 
‘ all, concealing the truth in themselves, that they who seek to 
‘find and to learn it may have toil in so doing.’ Now it is 
manifest that some truth lies at the basis of this proposition, 
although the canon is worded in such a way as to show that 
Justin had no right perception of the exact truth in relation to 
the subject in question. Hence he has diverged into the most 
erroneous notions. Thus the wrestling of Jacob with the angel 
is said to denote the temptation of Jesus; the injury he received 
in the encounter, the sufferings and death of our Lord; his 
double marriage with Leah and Rachel, the revelation of God 
in the Jewish and Christian church; and the miracle wrought 
by Elisha in causing the iron to swim, deliverance from the 
burden of sin by baptism. It were easy to prove that this alle~ 
gorical propensity was imbibed by Justin at Alexandria, where 
it was all but universal, in consequence of the study of Philo’s 
writings and the philosophy that pervaded the catechetical 
school over which Pauteenus and Clement presided. It emanated 
in a great degree from the Platonic philosophy which Philo, 
whom Justin admired, particularly cultivated and recommended. 
Tatian, Theophilus, and Athenagoras, also apologists for Chris- 
tianity, exhibit the same allegorizing propensity. 

In passing to the Alexandrian school of theology, it is impos- 
sible to develop fully the allegorizing disposition by which it was 
characterized, without describing the nature of the doctrinal 
theology inculcated. Its hermeneutic stand in close connexion 
with its dogmatic principles. At present, however, we shall 
confine attention to the one kind of interpretation preemi- 
nently exhibited by the adherents of the Alexandrian school. 

Clement was the first who may be said to have incorporated 
the allegorical system with the nature of scripture interpreta- 
tion in general. Regarding it as an essential part of exegesis, 
he extended it in consequence to the New Testament. Agree- 
ably to his notions, all scripture has a parabolic or allegorical 
sense, of which he gives many examples. Thus, the three 
hundred and sixty bells hanging from the high priest’s robe, 
denote the period of a year, the a year of the Lord, 
proclaiming the great advent of the Saviour. In this way the 


Old Testament narratives, and even the decalogue, are spiritual- 
ized. A hidden sense is sought for, that their supposed unfruit- 
fulness in instruction may be removed. Nor are the events 
recorded in the New Testament otherwise explained. Thus, 
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with regard to the miracle wrought by our Saviour when he 
multiplied the five loaves and two fishes, he says, ‘ Perhaps the 
* Lord fed with two fishes and five barley loaves the multitude 
‘of those who reclined on the grass over against Tiberias, be- 
* cause he wished enigmatically to point out the erudition of 
‘the Jews and Greeks, that goes before the divine sustenance 
* communicated by the law; for barley ripens sooner than wheat 
‘in the summer time. The fishes signified the Greek philosophy 
‘ which is generated and carried through heathen waters and 
‘ given in place of liberal nourishment to such as were yet lying 
‘on the ground, &c.’ Clement’s position is, that the Mosaic 
laws have a fourfold sense. ‘The — literal meaning he con- 
siders as producing nothing but elementary faith; while philo- 
sophy is essential in investigating the three which are less 
evident. Still it is questionable whether these three deserve the 
name of senses, or whether the writer himself had any clear 
apprehension of the canon he laid down. One thing is certain, 
that he was excessively addicted to the practice of searching for 
remote or hidden meanings; and that the natural, obvious, his- 
toric sense was disregarded in comparison of the recondite. The 
gnostic or advanced Christian, should, in his view, give little 
attention to the plain meaning. He ought to have a higher and 
more spiritual sustenance. The elementary believer may rest 
satisfied with the superficial; but the gnostic believer can find 
appropriate aliment only in the ideas educed by the allegorical 
method. It were superfluous to affirm that Clement is frequently 
fanciful. Addicted to speculation, he carried the idealistic dispo- 
sition to excess, so as to endanger the truth of scripture state- 
ment. 

Origen succeeded Clement as president of the school at 
Alexandria. The name of this distinguished father is generally 
associated with allegorical interpretation. In his hands, the 
system obtained a scientific basis and aspect which it had not 
previously possessed. Although he did not neglect the gram- 
matical sense, yet the spiritualizing element was certainly pre- 
dominant in his writings. All his mental tendencies and cul- 
ture, the influences prevalent at Alexandria, the current philo- 
sophy of the time, and the objections which educated heathens 
made to the Bible, combined to dispose him towards the course 
he followed. Possessed of shienghied acuteness more than of 
comprehensiveness, having a strong bias in the direction of 
abstract truth especially the abstruse points of Christianity, to 
the comparative neglect of the facts with which they are con- 
nected and by which they are presented to the mind—imbued 
as he was with a tendency to idealism—it is natural that he should 
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search for recondite senses in the text of the Bible. Plato 
had asserted, what Paul in the New Testament also states, that 
man consists of body, soul, and spirit. Hence Origen assumed, 
that Scripture has a threefold sense, and requires oe 
triple interpretation—viz., the literal or grammatical, the spiritual, 
and the mystical. These three are adapted to different stages 
of the divine life. Yet he did not allegorize every part of the 
Old and New Testaments, or set aside the literal sense. Such 
parts as contain precepts universally binding, and narratives 
whose truth is so apparent as to leave no room for doubt, are 
excepted from the number of those bearing a mystical meaning. 
The reason he assigns for departing from the literal sense is 
vague. It should be abandoned when yielding an opinion irra- 
tional or impossible. Thus our own subjective ideas—whether 
they run in the channel of a philosophical system, or whether 
they partake of an unsystematic character,—are constituted the 
ultimate standard by which Scripture exposition is to be regu- 
lated. Reason is exalted to an undue supremacy ; for, instead 
of occupying a less humble position, it usurps the place of a 
dictator. How easy is it to affirm, that such a paragraph of the 
Bible, if understood in its plain sense, is unworthy of Deity, 
or inconsistent with our supposed notions of what the Deity 
should reveal to His creatures! A slight pretext may thus 
suffice for forsaking the historic path, and running into the ideal 
mazes in which enthusiastic minds love to lose themselves. But 
it is dangerous to tamper with the text of the Bible, or to 
neglect its obvious teachings. Man would fain be wise above 
what is written, or else reject what is unwelcome to his corrupt 
desires. He may readily affirm, in relation to a statement, 
‘this is irrational or impossible ; I must therefore abandon the 
‘ grammatical meaning, and look for some other doctrine less 
‘ repugnant to my philosophical opinions or to my innate sense of 
‘ propriety.’ Here then is the danger of the allegorizing system 
as developed by Origen. Even the history of our blessed Lord 
in the New Testament was spiritualized in his hands, until various 
parts of it had lost all their significance in the view ofthe unsophis- 
ticated reader. ‘ The principle of interpretation followed by 
* Origen, gave an opportunity,’ says Neander, ‘ for the exercise 
‘of every kind of caprice, and was liable to make historical 
‘ Christianity a thing of nought; as every one could thus place 
‘his subjective ideas and feelings in the class of those things 
‘ which were not to be taken literally. Origen felt with much 
‘force what danger might arise from this to objective Chris- 
‘ tianity; and he therefore always declared, that, for the most 
‘ part, the spirit and the letter should both alike be maintained ; 
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‘and that the latter was to be abandoned only after careful 
‘examination. But where were there any certain limits? 

We shall now furnish some specimens of spiritual exposition 
from the writings of this father. In his fourth Homily on Genesis, 
the visit of the three men to Abraham, and his entertainment 
of them is treated allegorically:—‘ Abraham serves up cakes 
‘ sprinkled over with three measures of fine meal: he entertained 
‘three men, and sprinkled the cakes with three measures of meal. 
‘ The whole of this is mystical; the entire transaction is replete 
‘ with mysteries. A calf, too, is set before them. In this there is 
‘another mystery; the calf itself is not hard or tough, but 
‘tender and good. And what so tender, what so good, as he 
‘ who humbled himself for us, even to death, and laid down his 
‘life for his friends? Again, in his seventh homily on Genesis, 
when it is said that the angel of the Lord opened Hagar’s eyes, 
(Gen. xxi. 19,) Origen findsa mystic and spiritual sense, explaining 
the circumstance of the eyes of the Jewish people being opened so 
that they may see the living water, of which, if a man drink, he 
shall never die. From his commentaries on Matthew, we select one 
example of allegorical interpretation. After quoting the words 
of the gospel in chap. xiv. 13—* When Jesus heard of it, he 
‘ departed thence by ship into a desert place apart; and when 

' € the people had heard thereof, they followed him on foot out of 
‘ the cities,’ he expounds it in this way: ‘ When the kingdom of 
‘ God is taken from the Jews, it shall be given to the Gentiles; 
‘and by means of that kingdom the sons of the deserted woman, 
©‘ who Seon neither the law nor the prephets, will be more 
* numerous than the children of her who has a husband—viz., 
‘the law. (Gal. iv. 27.) In a boat—i. e., in his body,—he 
‘ withdrew into the desert. And when he had come into the 
* desert he was by himself in it, inasmuch as his preaching was 
* unprecedented, and his doctrine contrary to the customs and 
* usages of nations,’ &c. This is a curious kind of mysticism, 
out of which the reader may extract all the edification which it 
can possibly minister to his intellect. 

The influence exerted by Origen on the exposition of suc- 
ceeding writers was so great, that we are prepared to look for 
the continuance of allegorizing. No father, perhaps, was more 
imitated. Many controversies arose regarding the opinions 
which he himself held, or which others derived from his writings, 
Hippolytus, a great admirer, adopted the same style of inter- 

retation, as the fragments of his writings that have been col- 

ected sufficiently show. In the history of Isaac and Jacob, he’ 
makes Isaac represent God; Rebecca, the Holy Spirit; Esau, 
the Jewish nation; and Jacob, Christ. Isaac’s old age denote 
the fullness of time; his blindness, spiritual darkness. ‘The tw 
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kids selected by Jacob out of the flock, are sins selected from 
among those of the Jews and heathens; and the food prepared 
from them represents sacrifice well-pleasing to God. Again ; 
Esau’s raiment is the faith of the Jews, and their sacred books; 
while the skins put upon Jacob’s hands represent the sins of 
men which were fastened to the cross, as the hands of Christ 
were nailed to the tree. So also Eusebius, the father of eccle- 
siastical history, who entertained a high reverence for the 
Alexandrian writers, adopted the allegorical method. 

Ephrem, the most distinguished of the Syrian church, is also 
highly allegorical. To the same class of interpreters belongs 
Hilary bishop of Poitou, who followed Origen in his comments 
on the Psalms, and who, in his Commentary on Matthew’s 
gospel, indulges in fanciful explanations. Thus where our 
Saviour promises the inheritance of the earth to the meek, the 
earth is said to mean ‘the body which our Lord himself took for 
a habitation.’ The fowls of the air are said to denote the unclean 
spirits to whom God has given sustenance without the trouble on 
their own part of acquiring or collecting food. The lilies of the 
field are the angels; the grass, the heathen. Such were the 
dreams of Hilary. 

The following a are from Ambrose bishop of Milan, 
who despises the literal sense as mean and abject, and has con- 
stant recourse to mysteries in order to heighten the majesty of 
the diction. The ie rivers of Paradise, are the four cardinal 
virtues the head of which is Christ. The ark of Noah is a mystic 
representation of the human body. Abraham, who rolls back the 
destruction of Sodom, is Christ whosubdues the sinful desires. The 
words of Luke, (chap. vii. 37, &c.,) are thus explained, ‘ Bethany is 
the world; the house of Simon the earth, a part of the world. The 
woman is the church. She anoints the hea of Christ—viz., God, 
with ointment; i. e., with the odour of her merits or good works.’ 
In the narrative of our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem, the ass 
bound, represents the human family in its captive state which 
was loosed by Christ. The apostles putting their garments 
beneath}Christ, means, that they valued their own works less 
than the honour of being preachers of the Gospel. The people 
strewed branches by the way; that is, they laid aside their un- 
fruitful works. Surely the word of God was not given to be 
thus treated! 

Although Jerome can scarcely be classed with propriety among 
the allegorical interpreters, yet he often follows their peculiar 
method, especially in the New Testament. Sometimes fe gives 


two senses of a passage as if both were contained in it; in other 
— he has recourse to three. He appears to have followed some 
ind of rule, in departing from the grammatical sense—viz., when 
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the sacred history exhibits an impossibility or indecency, a spi- 
ritual sense be sought. wes probably 
Origen, who, in various parts of his writings, states a similar 
canon. In commenting on the Gospel of Matthew, (chap. 
xvii. 27,) Jerome understands by the fish which was first caught 
by Peter, the liberation of the jirst Adam by the second. e 
piece of money in its mouth denotes the confession of Christ. 

Whatever excellencies belong to Augustine, he did not excel 
as an expounder of the Bible. His metaphysical ability is readily 
acknowledged, while the comprehensiveness of his views in regard 
to doctrine su d that of any other father. Still he was a 
zealous allegorist. The following example is taken from his 
‘ Evangelical questions,’ on Luke, x. 30. ‘ By the man that went 
© down from Jerusalem to Jericho is understood Adam himself, in 
‘ the human race. Jerusalem is that heavenly city of peace, from 
* whose happiness he has fallen. Jericho is, being interpreted, the 
§ moon ; on signifies our mortality, on which account it rises, 
* increases, waxes old, and sets. The robbers signify the devil and 
‘ his angels, who robbed him of immortality, and after inflicting 
‘ stripes by persuading to sin, left him half-dead ; for man is alive 
‘in as far as he is capable of apprehending and knowing Ged; 
* but in as far as he pines and is oppressed with sin, he is dead. 
‘ Hence he is said to be half-alive. The priest and the Levite, 
‘ who, when they saw him passed by, signify the priesthood and 
€ ministry of the Old Testament which par | not effect salvation. 
‘The term Samaritan is by interpretation guardian; wherefore 
‘ the Lord himself is represented under that name. The binding 
* up of the wounds is the restraining of sins. The oil is the con- 
‘ solation of good hope on account of the pardon and reconciliation 
‘ bestowed. The wine is exhortation to work with fervent spirit. 
* The beast is his flesh in which he condescended to come to us. 
* To be set upon the beast is to believe in the incarnation of Christ. 
‘ The inn is the church where travellers are refreshed on their 
‘ pilgrimage as they return to an eternal country. The morrow is 
* time after the resurrection of our Lord. The two pence are 
‘either the two precepts of love, or, the promise of the present 
* and of the future life,’ &c. 

Cyril of Alexandria adopts the allegorical method. Thus, 
in his exposition of John’s Gospel, sixth chapter, where the 
miraculous feeding of five thousand people with five barley loaves 
and two fishes is related, he says, that by the five loaves are sig- 
nified the five books of Moses—i. e., the entire law which yields 
as it were a coarser nourishment; for the circumstance of their 
being made of barley refers to this. By the fishes, again, is 
denoted, ‘the finer and more luxurious nutriment contained 
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in the Saviour’s teachings.’ The twelve baskets filled with the 
fragments remaining over and above, represent the honour that 
should be given to the apostles and bishops of the church after 
their work is finished. 

Andreas, author of a Commentary on the > ae pse, dis- 
tinguishes three senses—viz., the literal, the tropo beleih and the 
mystical. In like manner, Gregory the Great had a threefold 
interpretation, although he did not uniformly follow it. 

In looking back upon the first six centuries, it may be re- 
marked, that the Greek fathers indulged in allegorizing to a 
much greater extent than the Latin. The Western church 
pm , was pervaded by a realistic disposition, which served 
as a salutary check to the speculative tendency that — 
most in Egypt. The former kept up a praetical faith in the 
verities of the Bible ; while the latter was perpetually striving to 
give them a scientific, philosophical aspect. It was gnosticism 
that appears to have awakened the attention of some early fathers, 
and inclined them to a different mode of interpretation from the 
arbitrary process which educed such heretical sentiments. Irenzeus, 
Tertullian, and Cyprian, were opposed to spiritualizing. From 
the theological school at Antioch, founded by Dorotheus towards 
the close of the third century, proceeded, in like manner, a dif- 
ferent Biblical exegesis which restrained the injurious effects of 
allegorical arbitrariness. In the fourth century, this school 
attained a widely-extended influence. Its hermeneutical prin- 
ciples were substantially correct; and the most distinguished 
men belonging to it present the best specimens of biblical inter- 
"ania inasmuch as they pursue an intermediate course 

tween the rigidly literal, degenerating into a carnal exegesis, 
and the arbitrary spiritualizing that stands at the opposite ex- 
treme. The names of Lucian, Eusebius of Emisa, Tien of 
Tarsus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, 
viewed in connexion with the principles of interpretation usually 
followed, attest the excellence of the direction which the mind of 
the theological school in question mainly took. 

The venerable Bede, in the eighth century, who chiefly fol- 
lowed preceding writers, fell in consequence into the allegorizing 
system. All his expositions of the Old Testament books, partake 
of that character. 

During the middle ages, the usual practice was to make 
extracts from the comments of the more ancient fathers, so that 
there was little independent research in this respect. The scho- 
lastic divines, as they are called, as also the mystics, were addicted 
to the pursuit of hidden senses, and had no just idea of the right 
interpretation of the Bible. But when Greek learning revived 
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in the fifteenth century, after the Scriptures began to be printed 
in the original languages, and the long-continued darkness 
cleared away, a better mode of treating the divine word was 
adopted. A study of the neglected originals gave rise to a 
more sober procedure. Those who prepared the way for the 
great reformation in Germany, had juster views of sacred inter- 
pretation. Wycliffe, Wessel, Huss, Laurentius Valla, Le Fevre, 
and afterwards Erasmus, followed the true grammatical sense, 
instead of the mystic meanings that served to prop up 
the fabric of superstition. They emancipated themselves in 
a great degree from prevailing opinions and a prevailing phi- 
losophy, daring to think, and. to study the Bible for them- 
selves. The leading Reformers, familiar as they were with the 
paraphrase and annotations of Erasmus on the New Tes- 
tament, followed the grammatical sense ; Luther, Melancthon, 
Zwingle, Calvin, and their noble fellow-labourers, trod in the 
same exegetical steps, with more Scriptural knowledge than 
Erasmus. They adopted the literal system of interpretation, dis- 
carding the numerous senses sanctioned by antiquity and the 
voice of the church. Hence they cast a welcome light on the 
word of God, obscured, as it had been, by the follies of men. In 
the seventeenth century, we find the names of the two Cappels, 
Fred. Spanheim, de Dieu, Priczeus, Lightfoot, Arminius, Grotius, 
Episcopius, Le Clerc, and others, ranged on the same side with 
the adherents of grammatical interpretation. But several Dutch 
and German writers, the chief of whom was Cocceius, began to 
return to the old system, searching after many senses in order to 
enrich the Scriptures, as they vainly imagined, with their own 
fictions. From them, especially from the Dutch, this mode of 
interpretation was adopted in England and Scotland, although it 
must be acknowledged that the English commentators of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were prone of themselves to 
fanciful and manifold interpretations. The Puritans and Noncon- 
formists, with all the calmness and piety which they possessed, were 
generally tinctured with the spirit of allegorizing, although they 
kept wonderfully free from excessive indulgence in it; their sound 
judgment triumphing over their oft luxuriant fancy. In propor- 
tion as the Bible is carefully studied, and the science of inter- 
pretation better understood, allegorical interpretation falls into 
disuse. It is now becoming antiquated, except among such as 
are wilfully ignorant of the Scriptures, or are satisfied with the 
old dreams of the fathers, in preference to the enlightened ideas 
of modern exegesis. Whether the present taste for reprints of 
old theological books may tend to repress the growing desire for 
grammatical interpretation, is matter of doubt; but it may be 
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safely asserted, that it cannot extinguish it. As long as the ori- 
ginal Scriptures are studied, we need not despair. Men are 
beginning to lose much of their veneration for the antique ; and 
the attempt to revive obsolete notions cannot be successful while 
the learning and the intellect of the age continue to make pro- 
gress. At no time, in the history of the Christian church, has 
the science of interpretation been better understood than at the 
present. The grammatical sense is now firmly enthroned in the 
esteem of all competent judges. 

It will be seen that the names of many distinguished fathers 
have been omitted in this short sketch of the history of allegorical 
interpretation, because it has been our object to adduce those 
only in whom the spiritualizing process predominates—such as 
must be fairly put in the class of allegorizers, notwithstanding 
the many examples of correct explanation furnished in their 
works. In one or two instances, names have been adduced that 
might belong to a different class of expositors with almost equal 
propriety. The fathers, indeed, were far from being consistent in 
their theological sentiments, or duly aware of the proper prin- 
ciples which ought to guide a commentator. They had little 
apprehension of hermeneutics asa science. They did not dream 
of definite rules. They were capriciously influenced by judgment 
or fancy or both, according as a particular passage appeared to 
them at the time. They were sometimes acute; seldom com- 
prehensive. Hence the waywardness of their exegetical pro- 
cedure. All fell into occasional allegorizing. Even those who 
are the safest and most sober, furnish specimens of dreamy, 
trifling exposition. 

From the seventh century downwards, the decline of Biblical 
learning may be traced, until the period immediately preceding 
the Reformation in Germany. ‘The reign of the Romish church 
was unfavourable to the spread of sacred knowledge, since it was 
the policy of that church to keep the key of knowledge from the 
people at large. The vulgate version had come to usurp the place 
of the original text; and independent inquiry was exceedingl 
rare. It was usual to assume a fourfold interpretation, pests 
this idea was based on a mistaken apprehension of Origen’s 
meaning. Bonaventura, styled the Seraphic doctor, sometimes 
adopts seven senses, which he supposes to have been symbolized 
by the seven seals of the book described in the Apocalypse. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic doctor, copied Augustine. 

We shall now suggest a few circumstances which may tend to 
check the spirit from which proceeds the method described. In 
the careful application of them an antidote will be found to its 
extravagance. 
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I. Let every right-minded expositor keep steadily in view 
one great object, viz—what did the Holy Spirit design to convey 
by such and such language? What was the precise meaning 
which He intended ? 

How readily does this object slip out of the memory and dis- 
appear from the vision of the interpreter! In searching for the 
recondite, the obvious is neglected, although the latter generally 
constitutes the true and correct sense. Man becomes entangled 
in the net which he has himself woven, forgetting that his busi- 
ness is only to interpret revelation, not to discover new truths. 
But the consideration that he is under a great responsibility to 
handle the word of God honestly—a wouk whith he can only 
accomplish by using all legitimate means to know the particular 
truth sent down from Heaven to man—will serve to keep him in 
the proper path of duty. To be distracted with a multiplicity of 
objects in any department of business is far from being desirable. 
Success is more readily attained by following out one thing con- 
sistently and steadily. In this way there is less liability to fail. 
Hence if the expositor desire to be ingenious—to be accounted 
learned or profound—to excite the admiration of others by things 
new or uncommon—should one or all of these considerations 
settle in his mind, he will forget the paramount object which he 
should ever prosecute —viz., the elucidation of such information 
as God meant to convey tomen. The baser motives ordinaril 
aes over the higher—and that which tends to exalt self is 

ikely to seduce from the path of safe and wise expatiation. But 
if the interpreter remember that he is bound, as in the sight of 
God, to subordinate every other consideration to the sole pur- 

of educing His own truth out of His own word, there is little 
dunner of pursuing an erratic course. The vision of the Holy 
One, pure and serene’ in His own emanations, will chase away 
the shadowy obscurations of man’s forming. 

II. Carefully separate between the practical lessons deriv- 
able from Scripture and the one sense which the terms were 
employed to convey. It is one thing to apply the principles of 
revealed truth to the varied duties of life, and another thing to 
affirm, that the lessons derivable from their application constitute 
the precise truth lyingin the written portions containing such prin- 
ciples. An inference from Scripture is not equivalent to a direct 
statement of doctrine. The moral of a fable is not the same as 
the fable itself. The corollary ofa proposition in mathematics is 
essentially distinct from the proposition itself. But however 

tent to observation these statements are, they are virtually lost 
sight of by the expositor, who puts an inference from a passage 
into the place of the sense which that passage bears. ‘ And a very 
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at multitude spread their garments in the way: others cut 
own branches from the trees, and strewed them in the way.’ 
‘ They spread their garments in the way,’ says Matthew Henry, 
‘that he might ride upon them. Note, those that take Christ 
‘ for their King, must lay their all under his feet ; the clothes, in 
‘ token of their heart—for when Christ comes, though not when 
‘ any one else comes, it must be said to the soul, Bow down, that he 
‘ may go over. If the pious commentator meant that such was 
the spiritual sense of the clause, or if he supposed that the words 
were intended to teach the truth which he states in connexion 
with them, he was greatly mistaken. The original terms are 
plain, and involve no principle. They merely state the fact that 
the multitudes spread their garments in the way as Jesus passed 
along, for the sake of doing him honour; but as to an occult or 
ulterior meaning, there is no ground for conceiving any such to 
exist. 

III. Let imagination be under the control of reason in ascer- 
taining the mind of the spirit. 

We are aware of the difficulty which individuals gifted with 
considerable power of imagination will experience in following 
this direction. Their mental temperament throws in their way 
a temptation hard to resist; while in the case of more sober and 
matter-of-fact persons, the temptation scarcely exists. But the 
necessity of curbing the fancy will be apparent even to such as 
are apt to give it loose reins; for when once indulged, it is not 
easy to tell how far it may lead the deluded captive. The faculty 
is of little use in the exposition of Scripture, where solid thin 
are mainly treated. Even dry intellect, provided it be united 
with acuteness, is preferable to a splendid imagination, in that 
department. Not that the latter is useless or undesirable. The 
outgoings of mere intellectual ability are repulsive to the appre- 
hension of the majority of men. But let them be invested with 
the beautiful garb of fancy, and they meet with cordial and 
ready acceptance. They will then excite something more than 
admiration, attracting the sympathies of those to whom they are 
presented. Still, however, the power of fancy is a dangerous 
attribute in possession of the professed expositor. It creates new 
senses, fertilizing the field of the written word with beautiful but 
baseless sentiments. It strews its flowers along the path which 
appears barren; although these flowers do but conceal the genuine 
productions that spring up to the eye of the devout inquirer as 
the true plants ofheaven. The following example of spiritualizing 
belongs to this head :—‘ I had some reflections,’ says Mrs. West, 
‘on the Queen of Sheba’s coming to King Solomon: the one- 
‘half was not told her of what she felt. Where I was made to 
NO. III, 
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* notice two things anent the Queen of Sheba. First,—Wherein 
* every believer resembles the Queen of Sheba. There are these 
‘ five or six things wherein every believer resembles the Queen of 
* Sheba:—1st, When the Queen of Sheba was in her own country, 
‘ she was a mere stranger to King Solomon ; he was only a hear- 
* say king to her, by report. So every believer, so long as they 
‘ are in their own country, are wholly strangers to this true King 
£ Solomon, Christ. Col. i. 21. 

‘ 2ndly, The Queen of Sheba, when she heard the report of 
* King Solomon, nothing would satisfy her till she came and saw 
‘ whether these things were so or not: so likewise, a soul that 
* hath truly heard the report of Christ, nothing will satisfy them, 
* till, with Nathaniel, they come and see the truth of these things. 

‘3rdly, The Queen of Sheba, when she came to King 
¢ Solomon, she communed with him of all that was in her heart : 
‘ so believers, when they come to King Christ, and have commu- 
*nion and fellowship with him, oh, how do they then unbosom 
‘ their hearts, and pour out all their secret requests before him ! 
‘They keep nothing back, either with respect to spiritual or 
* temporal concerns. They can tell that to their God which the 
* cannot tell to their nearest and dearest relations in the world. 
‘ They will be communing with their God when the world neither 


'€ sees them nor hears them. 


*4thly, The Queen of Sheba thought all her pains well 
* wared—she did not grudge her cost she was at in coming to 
* Solomon; so a believer that hath truly come to Christ, will think 
‘ all his pains and cost in religion well-spent time. They count 
* no cost for Christ; though they had been seeking him with the 
‘ peril of their lives, and the spoiling of their goods, yet they will 
* take it joyfully ; and, with the Apostle Paul, think all afflictions 
‘ for Christ but light afflictions. 

‘5thly, When the Queen of Sheba came to Solomon, she 
* put strange questions to him, and was answered to satisfaction : 
* so will the soul that hath real communion with Christ Jesus. 
‘ This is very observable, that it is not only a time of their pouring 
* out their hearts to him, but it is also a time of asking questions, 
* which they get answered to their soul’s satisfaction. 

‘6thly, When the Queen of Sheba had been with Solomon 
* she could not conceal it, but speak to his praise, and what excel- 
‘lent things she had heard and seen in that court: so a be- 
* liever that comes to that true King Solomon (King Christ), they 
‘neither will nor can conceal what royal and excellent things 
‘they have seen by the eye of faith.’ If the godly author 
supposed that these strange imaginings were really intended to 
be deduced from the narrative of the queen’s visit to Solomon, 
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‘she greatly erred. Hiad her curious fancy been restrained, it 


would never have been thought that the spiritual sense of the 
passage consists in a believer coming to Christ. 

Bishop Horne’s lucubrations on the seventh and eighth verses 
of the eighth Psalm afford a similar specimen of allegorizing. 
Among the all things subjected to the Redeemer, David enume- 
rates ‘ All sheep and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; the 
fowl of the air and the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the sea.’ Here is the speculation of the 
pious Hutchinsonian. ‘The souls of the faithful, lowly and 
* harmless, are the sheep of his pasture ; those who, like oxen, 
‘ are strong to labour in the church, and who, by expounding the 
‘ word of life, tread out the corn for the nourishment of the people, 
‘own him for their kind and beneficent master; nay, tempers 
‘fierce and untractable as the wild beasts of the desert, are yet 
* subject to his will; spirits of the angelic kind, that, like the birds 
‘ of the air, traverse freely the superior region, move at his com- 
‘mand; and those evil ones, whose habitation is in the deep 
‘ abyss, even to the great Leviathan himself; all are put under 
6 feet of King Messiah.’ Such is the reverie of the good 

ishop. 

Iv. Study the original Scriptures in preference to commen- 
taries. We shall not insist on this precept, although we fear 
there is much reason for its inculcation. The vade-mecum of many 
preachers is Matthew Henry, whose weighty and quaint obser- 
vations they retail with some alterations, but not unfrequently 
with much dilution. Others who aspire to the reputation of 
learning, give forth the heavy lucubrations of Gill, which are 
sufficient to weigh the hearers down by their leaden dullness ; 
others make so much use of Scott, that they paraphrase away all 
the strength of the words as they stand written in the pages of 
the Bible. This is the way to cramp the native energies of the 
mind, to stifle independent thought, to be the slaves of others. 
As long as a man leans on foreign aid or foreign attainments, he is 
a kind of cipher in the intelligent creation of God, giving forth 
no influence towards the reform of his fellow-creatures, because 
he puts constraint on the voice of Deity within him. That man 
should not undertake the office of a professed expositor of the 
divine word, who cannot go beyond commentaries and versions 
and the results of men’s labour, to the pure source itself. 
Assuredly he who leans upon the comments already given to 
the world will frequently stumble and err. Kept in their 
proper place, which is a subordinate one, they may be used 
with advantage as auxiliaries; but when elevated to be the 
guides at whose mercy an interpreter meanly places himself, 
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they are so fallible and full of errors as to disappoint their 
votary. Especially do they abound with allegorical meanings. 
Whoever abandons himself to them, puts himself in the way of 
allegorizing. He looks at God’s truth with other men’s eyes. 
It is not therefore surprising, that it should be obscurely per- 
ceived, or wholly hidden from his view. 

By attending to these directions, the sacred interpreter will be 
preserved from the folly of spiritual fancies, and so tampering 
with the word of God, however unconsciously or inadvertently. 
The allegorizer tarnishes religious truth—heaven’s pure and 
polished jewel—with the taint of his own defilement. This 
sacred gift comes from the Father of lights, invested with 
the celestial brightness of His own dwelling-place above; and 
although man is liable to defile its form and to mar its beauty, 
yet its genuine features are soon recognised amid every distor- 
tion resulting from human depravity. Let us therefore keep 
it with sacred veneration, as an inviolable treasure given us by 
Jehovah himself; and beware of injuring it by our unhallowed 
touch, lest we provoke the displeasure of the donor. Great 
indeed is our responsibility, as we watch over the written word 
with holy jealousy, that it be not perverted by the crafty or 
the capricious to the favouring of their own fancies. Jehovah 
looks upon His children to see whether they be indifferent 
to the written charter of their salvation—He marks their con- 
duct; and they should be careful to approve themselves the 
faithful guardians of their Master’s gift, amid the sincere but 
irreverent attempts of the learned to improve it, or the impious 
designs of the idolatrous to employ it in subservience to sinful 
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Art. X.—Lives of Men of Letters and Science who flourished in the 
Time of George III. By Henry Lorp Brovcuam, F.R.S., 
Member of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal 
Academy of Naples. London: Charles Knight and Co. 


Wuen Pericles was asked what was the appropriate praise of 
woman, he said, ‘her highest virtue was not to be spoken of at 
all.” This gauge and measure of virtue would ill suit the ver- 
satile and vivacious peer who has endowed himself with the 
Roman name of Vaux, for he seems to be impressed with the 
notion, that unless a man be at everything in the ring, le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle. To be anything by fits, and nothing long, 
is certainly the practice, and would seem to be the pride, of the 
mercurial ex-Lord Chancellor. If there be a St. Vitus’s dance 
of the mind, it has assuredly taken its hold on this remarkable 
a To be the yee Scapin of the Lords—the primo 

uffo of the Privy Council—the learned doctor of the London 
University—to be the correspondent of the Ruler and Premier 
of France—to be the associate of Charles Dupin—to be the 
principal contributor of the Law Review—to be a writer of tracts, 
pamphlets, and ponderous volumes—to be a leader of fashion 
and giver of dinners—to be a hunter of the Alps, and hermit of 
the Chateau Eleanor Louise in Provence,—are not alone suf- 
ficient to satisfy his lordship’s craving for notoriety, not fame ; 
but he must now, from the same restless impulse, put pen to 
paper to write the lives of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

e have no pleasure in adverting in strong terms to his 
lordship’s eccentricities. _We could have wished to use soft 
words, and to have touched only distantly and partially on his 
failures in the character which he has just now assumed. But 
every man of sense is aware that the disease in this case is such 
as to leave its victim wholly insensible to such methods of treat- 
ment. Our observations on the lives of the men of letters in these 
volumes will be restricted to the account given of Voltaire and 
Rousseau, as notices of the men of science are to follow. It 
will not be supposed that we are insensible to the defects or 
faults which belong to the character of Voltaire, or that we 
can be slow to condemn the indiscrimination, and recklessness 
of the course which he pursued in regard to Christianity. But 
it is time that even religious persons should bring themselves 
to look at the monstrous abuses which this man assailed, as well as 
at the errors which he propagated; that they should mark the 

od which attended the labours even of Voltaire, as well as the 
evil; and that they should admit freely whatever evidence there 
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may be to show, that enmity to the Christian religion, even in 
this instance, was not permitted to destroy all the better senti- 
ments of our moral nature. The too common absence in re- 
ligious (gegen of a candour and honesty of this sort has 
operated, we fear, for a long time as a potent auxiliary on 
the side of infidelity. We every day honour men as the sincere 
friends of human rights and of social improvement, whom we 
cannot honour as religionists. In Lord Brougham we see too 
many of the weaknesses of Voltaire, with less to counterbalance 
them, and less ground of excuse for their indulgence. 

Some there are who may be weak enough to think that his 
lordship has a peculiar fitness for his present task, by study and 
observation, by acquaintance with the language and literature of 
France, or by personal knowledge of the men whose history he 
would give to the public. But when we tell our readers that 
Lord Brougham’s knowledge of the French language is slight and 
superficial—that his knowledge of French history, French litera- 
ture, and French memoirs is still more scant and spare—that his 
personal knowledge of Voltaire and Ronsscau was of course 
nothing at all, seeing that he was an infant in the arms of his 
nurse when both the one and the other died—his attempt to 
describe persons whom he had never known, and whose works, 
though he had read portions casually and at intervals, he has never 
read with any serious or settled purpose, appears to us not merel 
rash and over confident, but, sooth to say, somewhat shameless. If 
the critical office be not a mere sleepy sinecure, the noble lord 
should be told that neither the ermine of the bench, nor the robe 
of the peer, can here protect him in doing this deed of literary 
outrage. 


‘ Temeraire vieillard, ton impudence 
Aura sa recompense.’ 


Nor did any urgent occasion demand the learned lord’s inter- 
vention. Voltaire was, in his life-time, sufficiently jealous and care- 
ful of hisown fame. The greater portion of his very voluminous 
works were published, in one country or another—in England, 
in France, in Switzerland, in Holland, while he was yet living: 
and he has himself properly told us, that the history and bio- 

raphy of a literary man is to be best found in his works. Of 

ousseau, almost all the works were also published in his life- 
time, and all received that minute and careful correction which 
he was wont to bestow upon them. We have besides, from his 
own eloquent pen, that remarkable piece of autobiography called 
the ‘ Confessions,’ and some autobiographical sketches also of the 
philosopher of Ferney. It is abundantly true that no very first- 
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rate classical biography of either of these remarkable men exists 
in any language, but this is no great matter of regret, for classic 
authors best live in their immortal works. But if any biography 
of Voltaire were needed beyond the seventy-one volumes of his 
printed productions, the want would be supplied by the work of 
Condorcet, which Lord Brougham disparages, without emulating. 
Condorcet was the friend of D’Alembert, and of almost all his 
illustrious contemporaries. The success of his philosophical 
doctrines was, in his own country, of great extent. His system, 
as is well known, is contained in the ‘ Sketch of the Progress of 
the Human Mind, which maintains the unlimited perfectibility 
ofman. The Eloges Académiques of Condorcet obtained him 
the secrétariat of the Academy of Sciences, and though they 
want the piquant simplicity of the Eloges of Fontenelle, yet they 
are written in a pure and elegant style, and rise in -— respect 
far above mediocrity. But apart from these labours, Condorcet 
had peculiar and special opportunities for writing the life of 
Voltaire. He knew him intimately, not only as an author, but in 
all his social relations. Very early in life he had visited the 
philosopher at Ferney in company with D’Alembert, and there 
was received with the greatest cordiality. This intercourse, com- 
menced under the most favourable circumstances, was frequent 
and long continued. The enthusiasm of the young Marquis de 
Condorcet—his rank—his social his generally esti- 
mable character—marked him as a convert and a companion 
whom it was a pleasing and interested duty on the part of the 
patriarch to cultivate and cherish. Condorcet wanted nothing 
in a social or literary sense of Voltaire, and that cool and sarcastic 
man of the world could not reproach him with selfish or in- 
terested motives. His Life of Voltaire, severely and unjustly 
depreciated by Lord Brougham (as well, indeed, as his Life of the 
=_ reformer Turgot), was written in the full noontide of 

is fame, and in the perfect maturity of his powers, (he was 
then thirty-six years of age,) and it is generally esteemed 
the best and most elegant of his works. But had it been 
the most faultless of productions, it was necessary for Lord 
Brougham to show that it was not composed in the manner and 
form in which his lordship could have written, and now writes. 
Lord Brougham calls it an ambitious work—says the title of Life is 
inaccurate—and maintains ‘that there is a scorn of all details, 
facts, and dates, which takes from it its whole value.’ There is not 
one of these charges that applies to the work of the French Mar- 

uis, while they may all be urged against the biography of the 

nglish Baron. There is nothing ambitious in the style of Con- 
dorcet, which is, on the contrary, remarkably pure and simple. 
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i His narrative might be comprised in a hundred pages of 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia, and the dates and facts are given 
with commendable accuracy. Thus, for instance, taking up 
the volume at random, we find, in p. 48, it is stated that in 
| 1751, M. D’Alembert was named by the Count D’Argenson, to 
i examine Mahomet; in p. 96, that in 1757 appeared the first col- 
lection of Voltaire’s works, published under his own eye; in p. 123, 
that in 1766 appeared the arrét touching the Count de la Barre ; 
in p. 132, that the year 1771 was one of the most difficult epochs 
of Voltaire’s life; at p. 154, that in 1776 the edicts in reference 
i to the pays de Gex were passed. We might go on multiply- 
t ing these citations ad infinitum, to prove that in the statements 
of Condorcet’s there is that ‘ convenient certainty of time and 
| place,’ necessary to an indictment; and after having quoted so 
I many passages in proof of the ex-chancellor’s errors, what 
now becomes of Lord Brougham’s assertions? Either he has 
read Condorcet’s life, or he has not. If he have not read it, what 
i" is to be thought of the honesty of the critic who judges a book 
t without a perusal? If he have read it, what is to be thought of 
! his sense of justice and truth in making this report concerning it? 

It is true, the account given by Condorcet is that of one un- 
believer given by another; but even this disadvantage finds 
small remedy in the pages of Lord Brougham, who supposes 
that a man may give the most ample and honest attention to the 
evidences of Christianity and be innocent in rejecting it; and 
wonld have us believe that such was the case with Voltaire; and 
all this, not merely without evidence as to so material a con- 
clusion, but in defiance of such evidence as compels us to regard 
this man as a mocker from his very boyhood, and as a person 
who had never given one serious hour to an examination of the 
claims of that truth which he so constantly maligned. His lord- 
ship, it will be remembered by sume, published a doctrine of 
this sort, concerning man as not being responsible for his belief, 
more than twenty years since; and we are sorry that his subse- 
| quent meddlings with theology have not yielded more signs of 
improvement in this respect. 


‘No man,’ says his lordship, ‘is accountable for the opinion he 
may form, the conclusion at which he may arrive, provided that he 
has taken due pains to inform his mind and fix his judgment; but for 
the conduct of his understanding he certainly is responsible. He 
does more than err, if he negligently proceeds in the inquiry; he does 
more than err, if he allows any motive to sway his mind, save the con- 
stant and single desire of finding the truth; he does more than err, if 
he suffers the least influence of temper, or of weak feeling, to warp 
his judgment; he does more than err, if he listens to ridicule rather 
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than reason—unless it be that ridicule which springs from the con- 
templation of gross and manifest absurdity, and which is, in truth, 
argument, and not ribaldry. 

‘ Now by these plain rules we must try Voltaire; and it is impos- 
sible to deny that he possessed such sufficient information, and applied 
his mind with such sufficient anxiety to the discovery of truth, as gave 
hima right to say that he had formed his opinions, how erroneous 
soever they might be, after inquiry, and not lightly.’—p. 5. 


Lord Brougham alleges that, apparently, Condorcet had 
never read the voluminous correspondence of Voltaire. One- 
seventh of the correspondence is addressed to Condorcet’s inti- 
mate friend, D’Alembert, who presented him at Ferney ; another 
seventh is addressed to crowned heads, including the Empress of 
Russia and King of Prussia; and among the general correspond- 
ents, there were not more than a dozen whom Condorcet was 
not in the habit of meeting in the circles and salons of Paris. It 
so happens that this general correspondence, which he is charged 
in Lord Brougham’s indictment as not referring to, was ‘familiar’ 
to him as ‘household words.’ Great part of the history of the 
life is drawn from it. We will mere‘y xefer to-.ore. citation. 
The Lieutenant of Police, Herault, adcressed .V aitaine,.cne fine 
morning, in the following fashion Qugcque vous; éyrivrez, 
vous ne viendrez pas a bout de détruirc tq Heligion Chrétienge. 
C'est ce que nous verrons, repondit-il; and to this anecdote there 
is a foot-note referring to the Correspondence. 

Having in so far attempted to vindicate Condorcet, we carry the 
war into the enemy’s camp, by asserting that Lord Brougham’s 
biography is obnoxious to all the charges which he would bring 
against the better, clearer, and more interesting biography so 
unjustly assailed. 

n the first place, his lordship’s sketch is greatly more 
ambitious, turgid, and obscure. In the second place, it mixes 
together criticism, disquisition, and narrative—and there is, to 
use Lord Brougham’s own words, ‘a scorn of all details, facts, 
and dates, which takes from the book its whole value.’ 

Lord Brougham seems to have an indistinct perception that 
he shall fail to please either of the two great parties among whom 
his readers are to be found. The free-thinkers, says his lord- 
ship, will object to the blame I have pronounced upon their 
favourite authors; the friends of the church may take excep- 
tion to the praises which I have occasionally bestowed. But the 
answer to this is, Tu [as voulu, Georges Dandin—tu Tas voulu. 
Lord Brougham’s excuse in this matter is, however, twofold ;— 
first, that there is no good life of Voltaire; and, secondly, that 
he has had access to valuable original documents. Of the first 
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assertion, we have already, in a great measure, dis ; and as 


_ to the —— documents, they consist of six letters to the 


Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, probably the most spiritless and uninter- 
esting Voltaire had ever written in the ace course of his | 
life. There is also another appendix, containing what Lo 
Brougham calls an unpublished anecdote of Voltaire—a story 
which we heard told eighteen years ago by an ex-minister of 
France ;—which we afterwards heard repeated in the solitude of 
the Swiss mountains by a Dutch General, who declared he heard 
it from M. de Saussure—a story which twenty years ago we 
heard related by a British Peer—a story which has been told 
over again and ne by all the professed raconteurs of Paris ;— 
among others, M. Dorient, the late M. Duverger of the Débats ; 
and last, the indefatigable M. Jullien de Paris—a story which we 
believe has been over and over again published, but which Lord 
Brougham now gives to the world as spick and span new. 

The circumstances were these :—Voltaire, then in his eighty- 
first year, wishing to test Rousseau’s accuracy in what he said in the 


Profession de Foi dun Vicaire Savoyard as to the sublime rising of ° 


frac ge of thie Geneva mountains, started at three o’clock 
in tbeadrming. As the day dawned, the refulgence and glory of 
the great luminary broke j:pon them, and the history of the event 


js‘thu3‘coatinved:, 


‘ Devant cette sublimité de la nature, Voltaire est saisi de respect : 
il se découvre, se prosterne, et quand il peut parler ses paroles sont un 
hymne! ‘Je crois, je crois en Toi!’ s’écria-t-il avec enthousiasme ; 
puis décrivant, avec son génie de potte, et le force de son Ame, le 
tableau que reveillait en lui tant d’émotions, au but de chacun des 
véritables strophes qu’il improvisait, ‘ Dieu puissant ! je crois !’ répé- 
tait-il encore. Mais tout-i-coup se relevant, il remit son chapeau, 
sécoua la poussiére de ses genoux, reprit sa figure pliss¢e, et regardant 
le ciel comme il regardait quelquefois le Marquis de Villette lorsque 
ce dernier disait une naiveté, il ajouté vivement, ‘ Quant 4 Monsieur 
le Fils, et 1 Madame sa Mere, ec’est une autre affaire.’ ’ 


Such is one of the many original documents which Lord 
Brougham disinters from the grave of some unhappy memory ; 
and, considering that the noble Lord has, on his own assertion, 
either anonymously or under his own name, published nearly 
as much in defence of religion as Voltaire and Rousseau ever did 
against it—considering also that his lordship’s writings are said to 
have converted many from infidelity—we think he had better have 
left this anecdote in the hands in which he had found it, than 
thus to have given it currency anew after it had been well nigh 
forgotten. 


e have said that the work of Condorcet is much better 
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written than the work of Lord Brougham, and we are also in a 

osition to contend that its arrangement is in every respect pre- 
erable. Condorcet follows the succession and sequence of events 
in their natural order in point of time, whereas Lord Brougham 
jumps from 1718 to 1713, from 1713 to 1769 ;—from the Cdipe 
to the case of Serven;—from Voltaire’s Catiline to Livy, Cicero, 
Sallust, and Ben Jonson; from Homer and Aristophanes to 
Corneille, Racine, and special jurymen! This tenebrous fatras 
is not only ill-timed, but tedious and tiresome. It is against all 
rule, and against all. precedent, and cannot be sufficiently repro- 
bated. Our own language furnishes as many models for such 
kind of biography as an intellectual people desire. Had Lord 
Brougham followed the example of Johnson, or Scott, or Southey, 
and narrated events simply in their order, without any effort to 
make a parade of his learning, his book would have been 
readable, and probably might have been useful; but as it is now 
presented to the public, it must eventually go the way of the 
perishable. 

Little or nothing of the personal history of Voltaire is related 
in these volumes, and some of the little condescended on, is in- 
correctly given. It is not stated, for instance, that Voltaire was 
exceedingly careful of his personal appearance, that he paid a 
minute attention to his health, and was foppish and somewhat 
finical in his dress. ‘ Let me beg of you’ (says he in a letter to 
the Marchioness de Mimeure) ‘ to send me the little plaster you 
‘ promised me for the pimple which is come above my eye. Do not 
‘ imagine this is foppery ; my eyes begin to be of no further im- 
‘ portance to me but as they serve me to read with. Indeed, I 
‘no longer fear the eyes of any person.’ The loss of his teeth, 
and the scurvy, also gave him great concern. His personal 
appearance was considerably altered, and his humour affected by 
these illnesses. Lord Brougham makes no allusion to this fact. 
But that which among all his maladies most affected Voltaire, 
was his being attacked, in his twenty-ninth year, by the small- 
pox—a disease which had the effect of materially altering the 
expression of his countenance. On this passage of his life, too, 
Lord Brougham is silent. This event—we mean the catching of 
the small-pox—occurred at the country-house of the President des 
Maisons; and Voltaire gives an account of the circumstances in 
an interesting letter in his correspondence, wherein he states that 
he was cured by eight emetics and 200 pints of lemonade. He 
had scarcely departed from the Chateau of the President, reco- 
vered from the disorder, when a fire broke out in the apartment 
he had just left, which consumed several of the adjoining rooms 
and others underneath, with all their valuable furniture. The 
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loss amounted to nearly 100,000 livres, above £4000 of our 
money. 

The acrimony, irritability, and sensibility to attack of Voltaire 
at all periods of his life is not even once glanced at; and surely 
these are characteristic though discommendable features of a 
literary biography. Any hostile criticism excited in the highest 
degree Voltaire’s nervous sensibility, and he never knew peace or 
rest till he had discovered the author. Jealous of fame, he be- 
came when attacked anxious and excitable, and did not recover 
his spirits for several days. In no respect are these feelings more 
shown than in his quarrel with J. B. Rousseau, in which he de- 
scended to offensive personalities, distinguished by a venom for 
which even the wit does not atone. What would be thought in 
our day of one literary man objecting to another, that his mother 
had been a menial, and his father a journeyman shoemaker ?— 
ic such are the accusations that Voltaire brings against J. B. 

ousseau. 

On Voltaire’s quarrels with the booksellers, Lord Brougham 
is altogether silent, yet a most amusing chapter might be made on 
that subject alone. On the order, economy, and prudence with 
which he managed his own affairs, his lordship says not a word; yet, 
Voltaire was the first writer who ever acquired a great fortune, 


. without filling any of those posts which waco lead to wealth 


and honours. It is not stated that he inherited a patrimony of 
above £4000 with which he bought a life-annuity, thus nearly 
doubling his income ; neither are we told that the subscriptions for 
the Henriade in London, produced him £6250, which he laid out 
in a lottery, in a company who realized by the speculation a 
million of livres. Neither is it stated, that he had a share in the 
contract for furnishing the army with provisions during the 
war in Italy, in 1733, which brought him 700,000 livres, nearly 
£30,000, and with which he likewise purchased annuities. We are 
not told that he had a share in a rich mercantile house at Cadiz, 
which was very successful—that he was connected with M. de 
Molin in the corn-trade—with the Abbé Moussinot in the sale 
of pictures—that he enjoyed pensions from several sovereigns— 
that the King of Prussia, when he went to Berlin, gave him a pen- 
sion of 23,000 livres, £950 —and that when he left Berlin in 1753, 
he lodged above £20,000 in the hands of M. Fronchin, a Lyonnese 
banker, the fruits of his Majesty’s generosity, and the profits 
he had made by his writings in Prussia, andelsewhere. Lord 
Brougham also omits to inform us, that his brother, who died in 
1741, Treasurer of the Chamber of Accounts, left him the greater 
part of what he possessed: neither does it appear in this bald and 
meagre performance, that he kept, and perhaps was the only lite- 
rary man who ever kept a regular ledger. In one of the letters of 
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that correspondence which Lord Brougham blames Condorcet 
for not having availed himself of, and which he has not at all re- 
ferred to himself, he says, ‘I am become overseer of the workmen— 
I write their names every day in a large account book.’ <A good 
accountant was, in Voltaire’s idea, a superior person, and there 
is, through all his works, a leaning to financiers. ‘Thus, in Babouc, 
speaking of the tribe, he says, ‘ They are inflated clouds, which 
‘return in rain the dew they have sucked from the bosom of 
‘the earth.’ On these details, Lord Brougham is silent—we were 
about to say ignorant, but that it is well known the ex-chan- 
cellor is ignorant of nothing. 

Lord Brougham in speaking of the family of Voltaire, states that 
his mother (Madlle. D’Aumart) was of a noble family of Poitou ; 
but this nowhere appears authentically. It is said, in the memoirs 
of the time, that one René d’Aumart obtained the character in 
that province, of being a clever man and an agreeable poet ; but 
no mention is made of the family as noble, in Lainé’s Dictionnaire 
des Maisons Nobles. One of the grossest errors in these volumes 
is the statement of Lord Brougham, that, during the representa- 
tion of Gdipe, Madame la Maréchale de Villars asked who the 
young man was who was trying to have the play condemned ; and 
that upon being told it was the authcr himself, she was so much 
struck with the originality, that she desired to have him presented 
to her—‘ Becoming one of her circle,’ says Lord Brougham, ‘he 
‘ conceived for her the first, and probably the only passion which he 
‘ ever seriously felt.’ Here are two of the gravest mistakes: it was 
not the only passion he ever felt, and Madame la Maréchale was 
not the person for whom he so felt at all. Ina letter to M. d’Aigue- 
berre, in the correspondence (which Lord B. charges Condorcet 
with not having read, but of which it is clear he knows little 
himself) he says: ‘The enthusiasm of the pit was so extravagant 
‘that they demanded to see me, in the most clamorous manner. 
‘I was carried forcibly into the box belonging to the lady of 
¢ Maréchal Villars, who was there with her daughter-in-law. The 
‘audience were frantic, they called out for the erat de Villars 
‘to kiss me, and made so much noise she was obliged to comply 
‘ by order of her mother-in-law. I was kissed in public as Alain 
‘ Chartier was by the Princess Margaret of Scotland.’ It was for 
the lady who kissed him, the Duchess, and not the Maréchale, 
that Voltaire felt the passion ascribed to him. 

The following criticism is the most judicious in the work, and 
the least faulty in point of composition. The reader, however, 
will observe that there is a great stiffness in the periods—that 
they do not flow on fully and harmoniously. 


‘It is certain that the tragedies of Voltaire, are the works of an 
extraordinary genius, and that only a great poet could have produced 
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them ; but it is equally certain that they are deficient for the most 
part in that which makes the drama powerful over the feelings— 
real pathos, real passion, whether of tenderness, of terror, or of horror. 
The plots of some are admirably contrived ; the diction of all is pure 
and animated ; in most passages it is pointed, and in many it is striking, 
grand, impressive ; the characters are frequently well imagined and 
portrayed, though without sufficient discrimination; and thus often 
running one into another, from the uniformity of the language, terse, 
epigrammatic, powerful, which all alike speak. Nor are there wanting 
situations of great effect, and single passages of thrilling force ; but, 
after all, the heart is not there ; the deep feeling, which is the parent 
of all true eloquence as well as of all true poetry, didactic and satirical 
excepted, is rarely perceived ; it is rather rhetoric than eloquence, or, at 
least, rather eloquence than poetry. It is declamation of a high 
order in rhyme ; no blank verse, indeed, can be borne on the French 
stage, or even in the French tongue ; it is not fine dramatic composi- 
tion ; the periods roll from the mouth, they do not spring from the 
breast ; there is more light than heat ; the head rather than the heart 
is at work. It seems that if there be any exception to this remark, we 
must look for it in the ‘ Zaire,’ his most perfect piece, although, mar- 
vellous to tell, it was written in two and twenty days. In my humble 
opinion, it is certainly obnoxious to the same general objection, though 
less than any of his other pieces ; yet it is truly a noble performance, and it 
unites many of the great requisites of dramatic excellence. The plot, 


‘ which, he tells us, was the work of a single day, is one of the most admir- 


able ever contrived for the stage, and it is a pure creation of fancy. No- 
thing can be conceived more full of interest and life and spirit— 
nothing more striking than the combinations and the positions to which 
it gives rise, while at the same time it is quite natural, quite easy to 
conceive—in no particular violating probability. Nor can anything be 
more happy or more judicious than the manner in which we are, at the 
very first, brought into the middle of the story, and yet soon find it 
unravelled and presented before our eyes without long and loaded 
narrative retrospects. ‘Then the characters are truly drawn with a 
master’s hand, and sustained perfectly and throughout both in word 
and in deed. Orosman, uniting the humanized feelings of an amiable 
European with the unvoidable remains of the Oriental nature—ambi- 
tious, and breathing war, more than becomes our character, yet gene- 
rous and simple-minded ; to men imperious, but as it were by starts, 
when the Tartar predominates ; to women delicate and tender, as if 
the Goth or the Celt prevailed in the harem ; unable to eradicate the 
jealousy of the East, yet, like the European, too proud not to be 
ashamed of it as a degradation, and thus subduing it in all instances but 
one, when he his hurried away by the Asiatic temperament and strikes 
the fatal blow, which cannot lessen our admiration, nor even wholly 
destroy our esteem. The generous nature of Nourestan and Lusignan 
excites our regard, and perhaps, alone of all the perfect characters in 
epic or in dramatic poetry, they are no way tiresome or flat. But 
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Zaire herself, unlike other heroines, is, if not the first, at least equal 
to the first, of the personages in touching the reader and engaging his 
affections. Nothing can be conceived more tender ; and the conflict 
between her passion for the Sultan and her affection for her family, 
between her acquired duty, to the crescent and her hereditary inclina- 
tion to the cross, is most beautifully managed.’ 


There is much in these observations that is true. Here, how- 
ever, we must be permitted to enter a department of criticism 
which may not be familiar to some of our readers, but of which 
every man must have contrived to form a just idea who would 
be competent to judge of the merits of that extraordinary 
class of writers—the French dramatists, men whose works hold 
a wide and conspicuous place in the history of general literature, 
and furnish a most vivid picture of French society during the last 
century. It must be remembered, then, in criticising Voltaire’s 
tragedies, that these productions, like the speeches of certain 
orators, (Lord Brougham among the number,) were made to be 
spoken, not to be read—to be acted not criticised. ‘To theatrical 
effect,—to the illusion of the scene,—to the physical impression of 
the moment,—to the prejudices, in a word, of a Parisian Parterre, 
—Voltaire sacrificed nearly everything. His only end and object 
was to be applauded by the pit of his day, and he fully succeeded. 
It may be said, that there has been no great dramatic poet who did 
not consult these prejudices, and that the French poet who is most 
read—Racine—most consulted them. But there is this difference 
between Voltaire and Racine, that the latter fairly subdued the 
Parterre, while the former succumbed to it. Racine never pan- 
dered to the reigning perjudices; he openly avowed that he 
would prefer being hissed for having written Phédre in his own 
fashion, than he would be applauded for having written it after 
the manner of Pradon. fe consulted his own taste, rather 
than the popular will; whereas Voltaire, who had become a 
tragic poet to amuse himself, and from caprice surrendered his 
own judgment and better taste, and, in order to please, promptly 
and electrically consulted only the passions and prejudices of 
the habitués and claqueurs. , Pace it is, that so much is left, 
in his tragedies and theatrical pieces, to the imagination,—to 
the effects of the machinist,—to coups de thedtre,—to scenery 
and decorations. 

Hence it is, also, that in the characters, however generally well 
developed and well drawn, we find more pains bestowed on the 
declamation—on the exaggeration of passion—on the pomp, cir- 
cumstance, and cuales tan of the scene and situation, than 
on those deep and durable emotions of the heart, in painting 
which, our own Shakespeare was so consummate a master. No 
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doubt, Voltaire manages all these subsidiary aids with great 
cleverness, infinite tact, and a thorough knowledge of his Par- 
terre ; but it is management after all, and a servile submission to 


the philosophic taste of the day. Open his tragedies and dramas 


where you will, and you find him putting into the mouth of his 


heroes, in whatever epoch, and in whatever country they lived, 
sentiments of opposition and French reform. Alvarez in Alzire, 
Idamé in the Orphelin de la Chiné, Electre in Oreste, Semiramis 
in the piece of that name, Tancrede, Mahomet, Polyphrate, are all 
obnoxious to this remark. This alloy of sentiments, often his- 
torically misplaced, while it gave the greatest vogue to Voltaire’s 
pieces in his own day, has clearly compromised his reputation 
with posterity. The man who pleases his own contemporaries, 
often runs the risk of displeasing posterity. The pit of 1845 
may reverse the decree of the pit of 1745. The general cha- 
racter of the Theatre de Voltaire, to which Lord Brougham makes 
no allusion, will explain the inferiority to the Theatre of Racine, 
and the finer portions of Corneille. The style of Voltaire is more 
diffuse and declamatory, and less serried and sinewy than the 
style of his predecessors. It is, however, in the nature of poetry 
written in the spirit of the Theatre de Voltaire, to be more 
brilliant and animated, than simple or strong. The inconvenience, 


. and the unhappy incident of nearly all poetry written for thea- 


trical declamation and effect is, that it aspires to immediate and 
prompt success, and too often obtains it by the aid of a favourite 
actor or actress, or by appealing to the reigning prejudices of the 

it. And notwithstanding the number of fine verses in the 

heatre of Voltaire, he has yet no dramatic style like Racine. 
There are nearly as many fine verses in the Theatre of Voltaire 
as in the Theatre de Racine, yet who would compare the dra- 
matic style of the one to that of the other? On the other 
hand, it must be allowed that Voltaire appeared to a disadvan- 
tage in coming after Racine. In the gentler passions, Zaire, 
Amenaide, Alzire, Vendime, Tancrede, Orosmane, had been pre- 
ceded by <Andromaque, Irenée, Hermione, Phédre, Chimene, 
Rodrigue, Oreste, Achille ; while the historical plays of César, 
Brutus, Ciceron, &c., had been preceded by Auguste, Sertorius, 
Mithridate, &c. 

There were other causes that contributed to Voltaire’s in- 
feriority. He lived in a perpetual struggle and strife of self-love,— 
of literary vanity,—of quarrel and persecution. Semiramis, Orestes, 
le Triumvirat, Catiline, were written, not only without poetic 
feeling, but solely from literary rivalry to Crebillon. But when 
it is considered that this wonderful versatile being was the most 
fertile and voluminous prose writer of his day, as well as poet— 
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when it is considered that he was the organ of all the passions of 
his epoch, of all its hatred and tendencies, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent,—of all its aspirations for reform, and inquiry, and freedom 
of thought and action—that he was the author of twenty tra- 
gedies, and eighty volumes of prose :—one wonders not that he 
sometimes failed, but that he ever succeeded. When the quiet 
life, the calm concentration, the reflective and grave habits of 
Racine, are considered—who was never distracted by the pleasures 
or passions of the world—who, in silence and solitude, worked 
for immortality—when the isolation and singleness of this simple 
and laborious, and, in his way, devout man of genius, is con- 
trasted and compared with the diversity,—the mobility, the 
boundless activity, gaiety, and petulance, of the varied man of the 
world—of science—of literature—the correspondent of kings and 
princes—one is struck with astonishment at his infinite and ready 
resources, at his wonderful and varied capabilities. Racine 
wrote in his whole reflective and secluded life, a few letters to 
private friends,—the History of Port Royal,—and his Dramatic 
works ;—but Voltaire composed, in his busy and bustling career, a 
hundred volumes on all subjects, from ‘ grave to gay, from lively 
to severe,’ and never once indited an obscure line. The tra- 
gedies of Racine will live longer than those of Voltaire; but how 
unequal the influence of the two men on the destinies and his- 
tory of France,—on the social, political, and literary history of 
the human race. These are comparisons and inquiries which 
Lord Brougham does not enter on, and for which he is little com- 
petent. e has neither the patience, nor the learning, nor the 
critical acumen necessary to the completion of such a task. 

In all that is said by Lord Brougham on the comedies of Vol- 
taire, we entirely agree. His lordship’s character of the Henriade 
is also, in the main, just. 


‘To this work,’ says he, ‘may be applied the same observation 
which the dramatic poetry of the author gives rise to,—it is beauti- 
fully written, it abounds in fine descriptions, in brilliant passages of a 
noble diction, in sentiments admirable for their truth, their liberality, 
their humanity—its tendency is to make fanaticism hateful, oppression 
despicable, injustice unbearable ; but it is the grand work of a phi- 
losopher and a rhetorician, more than the inspiration of a poet. No 
one ever ventured upon a comparison of this epic with the ‘Iliad’ or 
the ‘ Odyssey;” the AEneid has been reckoned to present more facilities 
of approach, but at how great a distance does it leave the ‘ Henriade ? 
Even Lucan, if less tender, is far more majestic ; Tasso has, in every 
one essential quality, immeasurably surpassed Voltaire ; with Milton 
he will not bear to be named, far less compared ; and Dante, little 
epic as he is, has more touches of the poetic fire, more inimitable pic- 
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tures drawn with a single stroke, more appeals to our feelings of 
horror, wonder, and even pity, in a single canto, than can be found in 
the whole ten of the ‘Henriade.’ There abounds in the poem fine 
writing, smooth versification, noble ideas, admirable sentiments, but 
poetry is wanting. The objection made by all, or nearly all critics, 
that the plot is so clumsily framed, as to make the hero a subordinate 
person for nearly the first half, and to place over his head, as his 
sovereign and master, one of the most despicable and even disgusting 
voluptuaries that ever reigned in modern times, is, perhaps, not alto- 
gether well grounded, though it has some foundation. 

‘The piece is without dramatic interest ; the characters are not sus- 
tained in action, still less in speech—indeed, there is hardly any 
speaking in the poem. It is truly singular to find a writer, whose 
forte, as a poet, lay in dramatic composition, almost entirely abandon 
his stronghold when he comes to compose his epic. The action pro- 
ceeds, but it proceeds by way .of narrative. The characters are 
unfolded, but it is by the descriptions of the author, not by their own 
words. Indeed, there are very few characters brought forward, and 
scarcely any but the hero himself bear their parts in the action—want 
of fine metaphors, and penury of figurative expression, have been 
always imputed to it ; and though there is no lack of similes, these are 
not very happy. But the cardinal defect is, that the author appears 
perpetually before us ; it is a history rather than a poem—a history in 
numerous verse, and beautifully composed, but not more dramatic, and 


certainly less beautifully composed than many passages of Livy, and 
some of Sallust.’ 


This is all very well, and very just criticism; but who, except 
Lord Brougham, who is always finding mares’ nests, ever 
seriously sought an epic in the Henriade, where Lucan’s Phar- 
salian rhymes are, d-la-mode de Faris, intertwined round 
pagan divinities and Romish saints; where philosophy and 
Christianity jostle each other most unceremoniously ; where the 
ideas of Newton—attraction, gravitation, &c., are mixed with 
Cupids, cherubims, Coligny, and with the doings of that glorious 

-frank-hearted king who gives his name to the production ? 

The great defect of the Henriade is that it wants heart, enthu- 
siasm, and inspiration. It is clever and tasteful, and that is all 
that can be said; the plan is totally vicious and faulty, and the 
execution sometimes unworthy of Voltaire’s great name. The 
action is often languid, nor is the allegory always intelligible :— 
whilst it must be further averred, that the mixture of meta- 
physics and morals with poetry in no degree helps forward, but 
rather, on the contrary, retards the sluggish motion of the poem. 
Historical accuracy is also sometimes violated, and names sup- 
a from paltry malice. Thus Mornay is put in the place of 

ly, because Voltaire had a quarrel with one of the descendants 
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of the great minister. The style of the Henriadc is cold and frigid; 
there are repetitions on repetitions, not merely of ideas but of ex- 
pressions. Voltaire himself, in writing in defence of this poem under 
the name of La Bruyére, truly says that it describes the French 
manner of fighting, the French customs, and manner of making 
war, and gives characteristic portraits of all the principal per- 
sons in the time of Henry 1V.; but though this is so, the poem 
contains but little invention, and the perpetual employment of 
Discord as a messenger from Rome to Paris, and from Paris to 
Rome, renders it extremely cold and clayey. The profusion 
with which antitheses are cast about, too, ought to excite 
just critical reproval. There is, moreover, a total absence of 
nature. Voltaire, as De Barante well says, thought that the 
epic poem consisted in certain conventional forms, in a mar- 
vellous assortment —he filled it with those formalities, and 
believed he had accomplished a masterpiece. But, notwith- 
standing these blemishes, there are many fine verses in the 
Henriade, and, indeed, in all Voltaire’s philosophical poetry ; but 
fine verses are often a symptom of the decay of true poetry. 
There are, perhaps, finer isolated verses here and there in 
Lucan and Statius, than in Virgil himself; yet who would com- 
pare the great master of Latin poetry to second-rate poets, who 
occasionally surpass the Mantuan bard in beauties of detail. 
In passing from the Henriade, Lord Brougham omits to state 
that two of the cantos were written in the Bastille. 

It is painful to human genius to confess, yet there is no gain- 
saying Lord Brougham’s remark, that more wit, more spirit, 
more brilliant imagery, more of the resources of a great poet, are 
expended in the Pucelle than in any other of Voltaire’s works. 
The same may be said of Byron’s Don Juan. Both Voltaire and 
Byron have hanes of Pulci, Ariosto, and Boccaccio, style, 
manner, and many thoughts and traits, which are sometimes 
paraphrased, sometimes literally rendered. 

It must be fairly admitted, that Voltaire stands higher as a 
prose writer than as a poet. It was by his Lettres Philosophiques 
sur T Angleterre, that he commenced that war against preju- 
dice and superstition—and, unhappily, against principles of 
which superstition is only the abuse—of which he had given the 
first signal in his poetry. In this production, not content with 
making his countrymen acquainted with the renown of Baccn, 
Locke, Newton, Shakespeare, Addison, and Pope, he proclaimed 
those sceptical opinions which were entertained by his friend 
Bolingbroke. On this subject, Lord Brougham is silent; nor 
does he make even a passing allusion to the intercourse between 
these two celebrated individuals, nor allude to the letters which 
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Bolingbroke had written to Voltaire in the French language. 
Could Lord Brougham be ignorant of these circumstances? If 
so, he is assuredly singularly unfitted to his present offic. 

A far more serious work than the Pucelle, prepared by reading 
and reflection, and polished by taste, was L’ Essai sur les Meurs et 
l Esprit des Nations—a work which, with all its faults, discloses 
a rare sagacity, an exquisite judgment, and a steady sympathy 
with humanity and justice. In this production there reigns 
a clearness, a simplicity, a precision, a warmth and elegance of 
colouring, without the least trace of labour or affectation. What 
is chiefly remarkable in this performance is, the truth with which 
great points are seized, and the admirable lightness of the 
touches by which both the — and the comments on them 
are presented to the mind. In this work—to use the words of 
Lord Brougham—the wheat is separated from the chaff,—the ore 
from the dross,—the salient points alone are seized on, the really 
important parts of each period—giving, as it were, the cream 
only, and preserving the true spirit of history. The author 
never deals with any subject in the history of any one country, 
but he has present to his mind, by the extraordinary reach of his 
memory, the history of every other which stands in any relation 
whatever of resemblance or of diversity to the matter imme- 
diately under review. Its deep and pervading blemish—the 
blemish found more or less in everything proceeding from the 
same "eae that everywhere the history of Christianity is 
treated, not only as the history of an imposture, but even its 
beneficial influence is overlooked or denied. The writer is not 
content to insinuate that the system is not true, he always 
evinces a disposition to proclaim it as mischievous rather than 
as useful. Lord Brougham passes much too lightly over this 
deep, dark blot, but in other respects gives a just and well- 
discriminated appreciation of this work. We do not, indeed, 
quite coincide in one of his lordship’s remarks—a remark which 
is, indeed, made by Voltaire himself:—* A [égard des petites 
circonstances,’ he says, ‘je les abandonne a& qui voudra; je ne m’en 
soucie pas plus que de Vhistoire des quatre fils Aimon.’ But Vol- 
taire, as well as the ex-Chancellor, forget that the enumeration of 
trifling circumstances often better disclose the characters of men, 
ay, and sometimes of an era, than whole pages of description. 
Occasionally, also, trifling circumstances reveal the promoting 
causes of the greatest events. There is also some truth in the 
remark of Montesquieu on Voltaire’s historical productions. The 
President said, speaking of his historical works, ‘ Voltaire n’écrira 
jamais une bonne histoire. Il est comme les moines, qui n’écrivent pas 
pour le sujet quwils traitent, mais pour la gloire de leur ordre. 
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Voltaire écrit pour son couvent ; c’est-d-dire, pour la secte philoso- 
phique.’ Lord Brougham omits to state that this production was 
written for de Chatelet. 

Lord Brougham’s observations on the other productions of 
Voltaire are, in general, correct; but he does not do sufficient 
justice to his Charles XII. There was nothing written on Sweden 
worthy of perusal till this history appeared. The style is beau- 
tifully transparent, and will be admired so long as the French 
language lasts. The observations of Craufurd, in general so 
fair and candid, are, in this instance, prejudiced and partial. 
Montesquieu, too, in no way favourable to Voltaire, calls the 
description of the retreat of Schulenbourg, ‘ morceau admirable ; 
morceau écrit aussi vivement quil y en ait.’ 

Lord Brougham also speaks in too disparaging terms of the 
Siécle de Louis XIV. The first volume is an ingenious sketch, 
not a history; but there are admirable passages on arts and 
manners in the second volume. Gibbon, who was a far better 
critic, and beyond all comparison a better scholar, than Lord 
Brougham, says the two volumes contain ‘a variety of facts, 
told in an easy, clear, and lively style ;’* and Lord Chesterfield, 
the best French scholar of his day, and a far better classical and 
general scholar, as well as a better writer, than Lord Brougham, 
says he had read it four times with pleasure, and was about to 
read it a fifth.f 

We agree with Lord Brougham in thinking that the Life of 
Peter the Great is Voltaire’s worst performance, independently 
of its glaring partiality, and (from the author’s close com- 
munication with the Russian court) general untrustworthiness. 
The division of the work into chapters has been greatly cen- 
sured; and the wits of the day intitled the czar, Le Roi Chapitré : 
but on this bit of literary gossip Lord Brougham is silent. 

The following observations on the ‘ Romans’ are not without 
truth and force. But nevertheless, in reading Candide, not- 
withstanding its exquisite charm of diction, and its gay and 
laughing air, we feel that there lurks in it a satire on the human 
race, revolting from its very bitterness. It was of this pro- 
duction that Thomas well and truly said, ‘ Ce Voltaire est un 
mauvais génie, qui est venu rire Cun rire de démon sur le maux de 
Thumanité, et qui a déshonoré Tespéce humaine ;’ and Madame de 
Staél compares the author to an ape, laughing at all the evils of 
the world, and ridiculing all human sympathies. 


‘ The best of the romances,’ says Lord Brougham, ‘are Zadig, one 


* Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, vol. ii. p. 69. 
\Chesterfield’s Letters, by Lord Mahon, 1845. 
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beautiful chapter of which our Parnell has versified and improved in 
his Hermit; the Ingénu; and, above all, Candide. Some are disposed 
to place this last at the head of all his works; and even Dr. Johnson, 
with all his extreme prejudices against a Frenchman, an unbeliever, 
. and aleveller, never spoke of it without unstinted admiration, professing 
that, had he seen it, he should not have written Fasselas. It is indeed 
@ most extraordinary performance ; and while it has such a charm that 
its repeated perusal never wearies, we are left in doubt whether most 
to admire the plain, sound sense, above all cant, of some parts, or the 
rich fancy of others ; the singular felicity of the design for the purposes 
it is intended to serve, or the natural yet striking graces of the execu- 
tion. The lightness of the touch with which all the effects are pro- 
duced—the constant affluence of the most playful wit—the humour 
wherever it is wanted, abundant, and never overdone—the truth and 
accuracy of each blow, that falls always on the head of the right nail— 
the quickness and yet the ease of the transitions—the lucid clearness 
of the language, pure, simple, entirely natural—the perfect conciseness 
of diction as well as brevity of composition, so that there is not a line, 
or evena word, that seems ever to be superfluous, and a point, a single 
phrase, sometimes a single word, produces the whole effect intended ; 
these are qualities that we shall in vain look for in any other work of 
the same description, perhaps in any other work of fancy. That there 
is a caricature throughout no one denies ; but the design is to caricature, 
and the doctrines ridiculed are themselves a gross and intolerable ex- 
aggeration. ‘That there occur here and there irreverent expressions is 
equally true; but that there is anything irreligious in the ridicule of a 
doctrine which is in itself directly at variance with all religion, at least 
with all the hopes of a future state, the most valuable portion of every 
religious system, may most confidently be denied.’ 

In some of his statements, Lord Brougham, as usual, falls into 
wonderfule and inexcusable mistakes. Of the error as to the 
Maréchale de Villars we have already spoken. Another prepos- 
terous assertion of Lord Brougham’s is, that the connexion be- 
tween Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet was purely Platonic. 
Now, without entering at all on the domain of scandal, or ripping 
up old sores—or recurring to the work called La Vie Privee de 
Voltaire et de Madame du Chdtelet, by Madame Graffigny, pub- 
lished in 1820, which we have never seen, and therefore never 
read—enough had been published before Lord Brougham was 
born, to confute his assertion. Voltaire intended to describe 
Madame du Chatelet under the character of Theone in his Baboue. 
* There are,’ says he, ‘many old women who decry her, but she 
‘does much more good than all of them! Solely intent on the 
* advancement of his glory, she gives her lover the most disinter- 
‘ested advice” It was in the flower of his age (his 34th year) 
that Voltaire first became acquainted with Madame du Chatelet. 
He was then almost indifferent to the pleasures of society, and 
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meditated expatriating himself from France, when his attachment 
to this remarkable woman caused him to alter his plan. He 
accompanied her to Cirey in Champagne, where they lived for 
six years in seclusion and study, happy and contented in each 
other’s society. Voltaire taught her English and Italian, both of 
which she learned with the aptness of a very facile pupil; read 
with her Leibnitz and Newton, and entered into all her feelings, 

leasures, tastes, and pursuits. He proceeded with her to Brosecls, 
for the purpose of attending to one of her lawsuits, and it was at 
this period that Voltaire refused the offers of the King of Prussia, 
to cling by his ‘divine Emily,’ who was not invited to accompany 
him. While she lived, he declined all Frederick’s invitations, 
and declared his friendship for her paramount to every other 
tie. When, in 1748, he was taken ih at Chalons, and was, on 
the sixth day of his illness, given over, he insisted on being lifted 
to his carriage, and taken to Cirey, where was the object of all bis 
affections. So wan and feeble was he, that Longchamp, the valet 
of Madame du Chatelet, and secretary of Voltaire, feared he would 
never reach the chateau alive; but once there, the presence of 
this ‘divine Emily’ reanimated him, and under such superintend- 
ence he soon recovered. This does not look very like Platonie 
affection, whatever even an ex-chancellor shall say to the contrary. 

But the happiness of the poet was soon to be dashed with bitter- 
ness. Shortly after this, Madame du Chatelet died after her con- 
finement, unexpectedly, and when all danger seemed past. Voltaire 
was plunged in the deepest affliction. His words betoken the 
sincerity of his grief. 

‘I do not fear my grief, he writes to his friend the Marquis 
D’Argental—‘ I do not fly from objects that speak to me of her. I love 
Cirey, and although I cannot bear Luneville, where I lost her in so 
frightful a manner, yet the places which she adorned are dear to me— 
Ihave not lost a mistress, I have lost the half of myself—a soul for which 
mine was made—a friend of twenty years ; I feel as the most affee-- 
tionate father would towards an only daughter. I love to find her 
amage everywhere ; to converse with her husband and her son.’-—‘ [have 
tried to return to ‘Catiline,’ but I have lost the ardour I felt when: I 
could show her an act every two days. Ideas fly from me—lI find 
myself, for hours together, unable to write, without a thought for my 
work : one idea occupies me day and night.’ 


Now, whatever our grave lawyer may say to the contrary, we 
think sufficient internal evidence is afforded by this letter alone, 
of the nature of the connexion between Emilie and ‘ Frangois 
Marie. So satisfied are we on the subject ourselves, that we 
should leave the case to any jury of readers on such evidence ; but 
our case by no means closes here, for there are facts and observa- 
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tions which crowd upon us, and to which we would further invite 
attentive consideration. The empire which this lady exercised 
over so remarkable a man, notwithstanding her irascible temper— 
the sums of money he had lent her—the community of their 
tastes, pursuits, studies—their seclusion in each other’s society— 
her learning English and Italian under his tuition in so short a 
time, would all go to prove something more than a mere Platonic 
affection. But the grief, the poignant grief of Voltaire for her 
unexpected death, as disclosed in the letter we have just given, 
leaves the connexion in little doubt. And that little doubt is 
altogether dispelled by the recitals of those who lived in the 
society of these persons, among whom were the Maréchale de 
Luxembourg and the Duchess de la Valliére. 

After the death of Madame du Chatelet, Voltaire assisted the 
husband in arranging her papers and effects. Among the jewels 
which ‘ Emily,’ had left, there was a small box, in which Voltaire 
knew, or rather believed, a well-known portrait would be found. 
His desire to conceal this trinket excited, not the jealousy of the 
Marquis—for he did not care for his wife when living, nor 
mourn her loss when dead—but his curiosity. He snatched the 
box and opened it, when it was found to contain, not the portrait 
of Voltaire, but of St. Lambert. Voltaire, in ill-concealed rage, 
exclaimed—‘ Fermons la boite, car ceci ne fait honneur a per- 
sonne !” 

There are other errors and misstatements in this biography, but 
we have not time nor space to deal with them. We must, how- 
ever, say, that this compilation of Lord Brougham’s, miscalled a 
bi = i is an abortive and pretentious ilure. No broad 
and general views are taken of the literary, political, and social 
history of the period antecedent to Voltaire’s birth; nor is his 
influence on his own age or on posterity properly estimated. 
Voltaire had but one end and one object—to make himself 
understood by everybody, to introduce his opinions into the minds 
of men on the widest possible scale. He wished to elevate 
himself into the director and regulator of the popular will, to 
the end that he might discredit and destroy the things which 
he denounced as bigotry, intolerance, and superstition. But 
the impetuosity of his nature, and the warmth and irascibility of 
his passions, often hurried him into gross and grievous errors, and 
his disdain for what he accounted the stupidity and superstition 
of churchmen, led him often to the very verge of misanthropy 
and insolent contempt for the whole human race. The creature of 
impulse and passion, these errors injured alike his influence and the 
moet res of the strangely mixed course which he pursued; but, 
with all his faults, no sober man will deny that he possessed an 
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ardent desire to set the human mind free from many of the forms 
of tyranny which then weighed so heavily upon it. The moral and 
political mischiefs which he exposed, were, for the most part, real 
mischiefs. This is the secret of the wonderful ascendant he 
exercised for sixty years among his contemporaries. Among all 
the great men whom France produced, no one was more eminently 
French, or more eminently fearless, than Voltaire. Supple, flexible, 
courageous, enterprising, impassioned, clear, carping, critical, 
shrewd, discerning, playful, witty, and reasoning, by turns, it is no 
marvel he should have charmed and intoxicated a nation whose 
character in its virtues and its defects he so fully and so faithfully 
represented in every one of his writings. In his day, and for 
half a century after he lived, his verse and his prose—his satires, 
epistles, tragedies, comedies, farces, and light pieces, were not 
only in every hand and every mouth, but passed from hand to 
hand, and mouth to mouth, like the nouvelles @ la main. By his 
light, rapid, and pervading power of transfusion and adaptation, 
he made known to his countrymen the discoveries of Newton— 
the grand speculations of Leibnitz—the legal and penal reforms 
of Beccaria. He it was, also, who first destroyed a barbarous 
jurisprudence, by taking up the cases of Calas Lalli, La Barre, 
and Serven, and holding up the judgments and the judges to the 
contempt and execration of the world and posterity. It is true, 
in denouncing those forms of injustice he denounced the hy 
crisy of the clergy, but the injustice deserved all the execration 
he brought upon it. 

Such was the man whose life has been vainly attempted by 
Lord Brougham, but which is only properly written in his own 
works. The biography of the Marquis de Luchet is but a com- 
mentary on what Voltaire related of himself—the work of Duver- 
net is loose and diffuse—and the sketches of Le Pau and Magnol 
are entitled to little consideration. Of Condorcet’s work we have 
already spoken. In English there are three Lives of Voltaire; 
the first a wretched hash, by Mr. Standish, published in 1820— 
the second, a lively, agreeable, and interesting account in Dr. 
Lardner’s Cyclopeedia—and the third, this sketch by Lord 
Brougham, which truth compels us to remark will not add to his 
lordship’s reputation. 

We fae left ourselves little space to speak of Lord Brougham’s 
manner of treating the life of Rousseau; but as a literary per- 
formance, it is better executed—and this is but faint praise— 
the life of Voltaire. But who so unlikely to comprehend that man, 
so full of poetic and philosophical inspiration, and yet the meanest 
of the mean, Jean Jacques, as Henry Brougham? Rousseau, 
who loved in his youth to meander through green meadows—to 
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gather fresh primroses—to cull the simplest flowers, and seek in 
them, in the fresh landscape, in the glassy lake, in the ripple of 
the running stream,—his revelations of a God?—Rousseau, whom 
the rising of the morning sun affected to tears, and the pale ray 
of the moon subdued to melancholy—Rousseau, who attuned his 
periods to the song of birds, and sought his emotions in the 
moaning of the hollow wind— Rousseau, who professed an enthu- 
siastic love for the human race, yet sent the offspring of his loins, 
his own five children, ‘bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh,’ 
to the Foundling Hospital—Rousseau, the man of nature, the 
reserved, solitary, suspicious man, yet full of individuality, enthu- 
siasm, feeling, and eloquence, ‘dashed and brewed’ with a self- 
pride and self-esteem, ungovernable, insatiable, and from its very 
excess nearly allied with, if not amounting to madness. 

Lord Brougham, to do him justice, does not attempt any 
analysis of this man’s character, nor seek to reconcile those alterna- 
tions of sensibility and scoundrelism in which the eloquent mis- 
creant indulged ; but he criticises his Nouvelle Heloise very pro- 
petly, and speaks of that wonderful work, the Confessions, in the 
ollowing manner. The sentiments and opinions are exquisitely 
just; but our readers will observe that the style, though better 
than usual, has little to commend it. 


‘ All Rousseau’s works, except his posthumous memoirs, the Con- 
Sessions, we have had occasion already to consider. But that is, beyond 
any question, and very much beyond any comparison, his masterpiece. 
There is no work in the French language of which the style is more 
racy, and, indeed, more classically pure. But its diction is idiomatical 
as well as pure. As if he had lived long enough away from Geneva 
to lose not only all the provincialisms of that place, but also to lose all 
its pedantry and precision, he writes both with the accuracy and ele- 
gance of a Frenchman, and with the freedom of wit and of genius, even 
of humour and drollery—yes, even of humour and drollery ; for the 
picture of the vulgar young man who supplanted him with Madame 
de Warens shows no mean power of caricature; and the sketches of 
his: own ludicrous situations, as at the concert he gave in the Professor’s 
house at Lausanne, show the impartiality with which he could exert 
this. power at his own proper cost and charge. The subject is often 
tiresome ; it is almost always his own sufferings, and genius, and feel- 
ings ; always, of course—but of that no complaint can be justly made— 
of his own adventures ; yet we are carried irresistibly along, first of all 
by the manifest truth and sincerity of the narrative, which the fulness 

the humiliating confessions at every step attests, and then, and 
chiefly, by the magical diction—a diction so idiomatical and yet so 
classical—so full of nature and yet so refined by art—so exquisitely 
graphic without any effort, and so accommodated to its subject without 
any baseness,—that there hardly exists another example of the miracles 
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which composition can perform. ‘The subject is not only wearisome 
from its sameness, but, from the absurdities of the author’s conduct, 
and opinions, and feelings, it is revolting ; yet on we go, enchained and 
incapable of leaving it, how often soever we may feel irritated and all 
but enraged. The subject is not only wearisome generally, revolting 
frequently, but it is oftentimes low, vulgar, grovelling, fitted to turn 
us away from the contemplation with aversion, even with disgust ; yet 
the diction of the great magician is our master ; he can impart elegance 
to the most ordinary and mean things, in his description of them; he 
can elevate the lowest, even the most nasty ideas, into dignity by the 
witchery of his language. We stand aghast, after pausing, when we 
can take breath, and can see over what filthy ground we have travelled.’ 


Rousseau certainly did nothing like other men. He attempted to 
gain the admiration of posterity by presenting the minutest de- 
tails of a life filled with ignoble baseness and unpardonable faults ; 
and such is the magic of his diction, such the vividness of his 
impressions, that notwithstanding his insatiable selfishness, his 
suspicious solitariness, his envy and his pride, amounting to 
mental aberration—we are half disposed to take part with him 
who was ever in the wrong, against the world, which, for once, was 
in the right in its estimate of this base being, who loved only 
selfishly (if he ever loved at all) and for his own gratification. 

A parallel between Voltaire and Rousseau might be well drawn. 
The subject, indeed, seemed to invite it; but, happily, Lord 
Brougham has not attempted it. 

We cannot, then, but regret that the desire of the ex-chancellor 
to be honoured as a universal genius should have led him to write 
these Lives. That he should write the life of his kinsman 
Robertson, or of his countryman Hume, may be all proper 
enough—but he has neither the information, nor the taste, nor 
the knowledge of the French language, necessary to do justice 
to the merits or the demerits of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

It will not be proper, however, to conclude our remarks on 
these extraordinary men, without observing how large a portion 
of the hostility of the enemies of Christianity is to be traced to 
a corruption of it on the part of its supposed friends. The 
catholicism of France stood associated,.in the view of Voltaire, 
with all the merciless oppression of the old French government, 
and with all the baseness of the old French society. He ought 
to have discriminated. He should have distinguished between 
the religion which was before him in Paris, and that which was 
before him in the Christian records. But he did not. It is 
found that few men in the same circumstances make such dis- 
tinctions. He tore up the tares, but along with them the wheat 
also, and left a barren field to the men who came afterhim. He 
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created a void, but left nought wherewith it might be filled. He 
overthrew a false worship, but he failed in the enlightenment, in 
the veneration, and in the believing heart, that might have dis- 
d him to set up a true worship in its room. He would 
ave given freedom to humanity, but his mission did not ex- 
tend to teaching the disenthralled how to use their freedom. 
The offence came—those who stumbled because it came were 
in fault—but so were they by whom it came. Infidelity will be 
most rife where Christianity is most corrupt—this is the great 
lesson supplied by the modern history of France as regards 
religion. 


But such is the treatment which the men of letters have re- 
ceived at the hand of the ex-chancellor; their brethren, the 
students of science, have fared no better. 

The men of science who flourished in the reign of George IIL. 
whom Lord Brougham has selected as the subjects of his notices, 
are six in number. One is the well-known mathematician, 
Simson, another, the world-famous James Watt; the remaining 
four, are the chemists Black, Cavendish, Priestley, and Davy. 
Why Lord Brougham should have undertaken to write the lives 
of scientific men at all, and wherefore out of the immense number 
which adorned the Georgian era, he should have selected those 
we have named, no one but his lordship could satisfactorily 
explain ; and the explanation would in all probability be satis- 
factory only to himself. He is a member of the National 
Institute of France, and is justly proud of the distinction. It is 
natural that he should wish to satisfy ‘ my distinguished colleague, 
M. Arago,’ that he deserved the honour of sitting beside him at 
its meetings; and becoming enough so far, that he should write 
the life of Mr. Watt, ‘our fellow member of the Institute.’ The 
Institute, however, so far as we are aware, did not elect Lord 
Brougham to its physical section, neither was it knowledge of 
chemistry it intended to reward, or expected from him; and we 
doubt much whether M.M. Gay Lussac, Thenard, Dumas, or 
any of the other celebrated philosophers of France, will think 
any more of their versatile and eccentric colleague because he 
has written, in the way he has done, the lives of their brethren, 
the chemists of Great Britain. From his lordship’s account, 
however, it would appear that he not only ‘ was not minded to 
waste indolent and inactive, or enslaved by lower occupations, 
his excellent leisure,’ but that he felt imperatively called upon to 
write the life at least of Black, and by implication it would appear 
also those of the other chemists. ‘1 feel it,’ says he, referring to 
Black, ‘a duty imperatively cast upon me to undertake a task, 
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from which, did I not regard it as less difficult than sacred, I 
might shrink. But I had the great happiness of being taught 
by himself, having attended one of the last courses of lectures 
which he delivered ; and the knowledge thus gained, cannot be 
turned to a better use than in recording the glory, and in vindi- 
cating the fame of my illustrious master.—p. 325. One would 
conceive from this, that no life or vindication of Black had ever 
been written, and that no pupil beside Lord Brougham survived 
to write one. Yet his lordship’s biography, when we come to 
look at it, proves to be only an expansion, and not an im- 

roved one, of the well known and admirable life of Black by 
asa Robison, who was not only his pupil, but likewise his 
colleague and very intimate friend: and in the most erudite of 
our chemists, Professor ‘Thomas Thomson of Glasgow, we have 
a living pupil of Black’s, — a profound knowledge of the 

resent state of the science, who has also published a sketch of 
is master’s life. A History of Chemistry, moreover, is at present 
in course of publication in France,* in which a very fair estimate 
of the illustrious Scotch chemist’s merits is given; and a similar 
work is appearing in Germany,t which also does him full jus- 
tice. On the whole, therefore, considering that he had nothing 
new to add, we are somewhat at a loss to understand from 
what quarter the call came which summoned his lordship to 
write the life of a teacher whose lectures he listened to half a 
century ago. 

His claims to be the biographer of the other scientific men 
whose lives he has written, are still smaller, and are as little 
justified by the estimates of their labours he has given. His 
sketch of Cavendish is a very incomplete one, much inferior 
both in fulness of detail, and in scientific value, to the notice of 
that philosopher by Biot in the Biographie Universelle ; to that by 
Cuvier in his Eloge, and to the er by Thomson and Kopp 
in their Histories of Chemistry. Priestley took the precaution to 
write his own life once, and it has been written by others many 
times. As a chemist he has always been appreciated and 
honoured by his countrymen, and if as a theologian and polemic 
he has had any injustice done him, those who admire him in 
these characters will find the matter no way mended by Lord 
Brougham. The life of Watt, with the exception of a long 
digression on the law of patents, is little better than a transcript 
of Arago’s Eloge of that distinguished individual, in which less 
than justice is done him as an engineer, and more than justice as 
a chemist. With regard to Davy, we are surely entitled to 


* Histoire de la Chimie, par Dr. Ferd. Hoefer. 
¢ Geschichte der Chemie, von Dr. Hermann Kopp. 
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expect that whosoever offers a new life of him, should have 
something novel or interesting to present, concerning his personal 
or scientific history. His lordship, however, has nothing new to 
tell of either. The incidents of Davy’s personal history were ex- 
hausted by the large and full Biographies published by Dr. Paris 
and Dr. John Davy; not to refer to the minor notices which have 
appeared concerning the celebrated English chemist in all the 
languages of modern Europe. It is true, so far as his scientific 
history is concerned, that the rapid progress of chemistry and 
electricity, even since the latest life of him was written, enables 
us to look at Davy from a different and a higher point of view 
than that even from which his most recent biographer has studied 
him. Butsuch a point of view Lord Brougham has not reached. 
He is manifestly altogether unacquainted with the recent dis- 
coveries in chemistry, and his sketch of Davy’s researches is in 
consequence meagre, insufficient, and often totally incorrect: it 
is the worst indeed of all his Biographies. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we have any quarrel with 
Lord Brougham, for thinking that in several respects, better lives 
of our scientific men may be written than have yet been given to 
the world. The past in any science, is not so stereotyped in history 
as to remain unchanged for ever. The chemists of the present 


day, look with very different views on the alchymists of the 


middle ages, from those with which Cavendish, Black, or 
Lavoisier regarded them ; and the history of alchymy has to be 
written anew, to suit the galvanism, and organic chemistry, 
which are the offspring of the age we live in. Again, and again, 
will it be necessary to re-write the history of old eras, as suc- 
ceeding eras come to alter the aspect in which men require to 
look back on them; and on each occasion of such new records 
being written, the personal history of the philosophers who ushered 
in, and guided the epochs to which they refer, will be studied by 
those who read them, and who are certain to take an interest in 
the labourer, as well as in the work which he wrought. 

No abundance, accordingly, of biographies already published 
would have rendered additional ones unwelcome; had they onl 
been good. But those before us are not. In so large a book it 
could not fail, that here and there some of the old vigour of Henry 
Brougham should show itself. On the few occasions where topics 
coming within the sphere of his knowledge occur, he writes in his 
old tone of eloquence. We shall have occasion again to refer to a 
passage from Black’s life contrasting the eloquence of the lecture 
room, with that of the bar, the bench, and the senate, which will 
be welcome to all readers. And a few other vigorous passages 
might be found by one who should make diligent search for 
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them. But the general impression which the Memoirs taken as 
a whole must make, is, that they are tedious, heavy, and dull. 
They are worse, however ; they are full of blunders; errors alike 
of omission and commission. Priestley is said to have procured 
oxygen first from ‘red lead or minium’—p. 411. He first obtained 
it from what he called in the language of the time, ‘ mercurius 
calcinatus per se,’ or red precipitate, what we now call red oxide 
of mercury. Cavendish is said to have ‘ first showed an example 
of weighing permanently elastic fluids.’—p. 431. This was in 
1766. Stephen Hales had set the example thirty-five years 
before. A letter from Watt to Priestley, a most important 
document in reference to the discovery of the composition Bae 
of water, is stated to have been in the custody of Sir Charles | 2 
Blagden as secretary of the Royal Society during the greater hii | 
part of the year 1783; and a great deal is built upon the F 
oot of Blagden, who was also Cavendish’s assistant, 
aving shown this letter to his master sometime before January ani) 
1784. Blagden never had the letter in his possession, nor the i} 
te to show it to any one. He was not made secretary of the : 
_ Society till May 5th, 1784. Davy is said to have had an 
early patron, Davies Giddy, who afterwards succeeded him in 
the chair of the Royal Society, (pp. 450. 455.) Davy’s friend and 
successor was Davies Gilbert. Potash and soda are spoken of ® 
as ‘salts,’ (p. 459.) Atmospheric air is referred to as a chemical at 
compound, (p. 411.) Chlorine is affirmed ‘to have all the proper- 
ties of an acid,’ (ibid.) This is so gross a blunder, that we were ae 
; disposed at first to think it an accidental oversight, but at page 
441, reference is again made to ‘ chlorine, an acid of the strongest 
kind.’ The youngest student who has passed the matriculation 
: examination at London University, would have told his lordship 
i that chlorine is not an acid, but, in the modern language of 
y 


ars Qe 


chemistry, a salt-radical, or a body not acid itself, but which by 


combining with other bodies forms acids. There are many i 
such blunders; we shall mention but two more. Certain views i 
1 are stated to have been entertained in reference to the con- i 
nexion between chemical and electrical affinity, in consequence of < 
y ‘the presence being indispensable in a voltaic circle or battery a 
. of a liquid capable of decomposing one or other of the metals’ ae 
y forming part of the arrangement, (p. 454.) No electrician ever | 
entertained or taught such a view. No metal has as yet been 
” decomposed by any force, much less has it ever been considered 
r necessary to assume that the zinc or other metal in a galvanic 


7" battery is undergoing decomposition whilst it is dissolving in the ‘ 
exciting liquid. It is the liquid, not the metal, that undergoes 
decomposition, At page 462 it is stated, in reference to 


, 
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Davy’s a lamp, that ‘although in a still atmosphere of ex- 
t 


plosive gas the lamp is a perfect protection, yet it does not pre- 
vent a current of gas from penetrating to the flame and exploding.’ 
According to this account, the lamp ceases to be a protection 
whenever the explosive fire-damp penetrates to the flame and 
is thereby set on fire. If that were the fact, the lamp would be 
as little a protection in a still atmosphere of explosive gas as in a 
current of it, for the fire-damp if present in the mine, is certain 
to reach the lamp and burn around its flame, as well in the 
former as in the latter case. The use of the wire cage which 
surrounds the flame is not to arrest the passage of gas, which is 
free to penetrate to the latter as much as it pleases, but to prevent 
the passage in the opposite direction of the flame either of the 
lamp, or of the fire-damp it may kindle within the cage, to the 
mass of explosive gas external to the wire gauze covering. 
It is true that the iow is unsafe in a strong current of car- 
buretted hydrogen mingled with air, but for a reason the very 
opposite of that which Lord Brougham has assigned as the true 
one. Because the flaming fire-damp is not consumed within the 
lamp, but is hurried through the net of wire gauze so swiftly, as 
not to permit the latter to lower its temperature sufficiently, to 
prevent it kindling the explosive atmosphere without. 

Of errors by omission the work is full, but we shall take 
another method, further on, of correcting them. To one only, 
because it is very glaring, we shall here direct attention. 

In the year 1798, Cavendish made a series of researches of a 
very delicate and difficult kind, with a view to ascertain the 
mean density of our globe. We shall not attempt to describe 
the nature of these intricate experiments further than to say, that, 
they consisted in observing, with many precautions, the movements 
of a long lever delicately suspended by the centre, so as to hang 
horizontally, and farnished at either extremity with small leaden 
balls. When two much larger and heavier balls of the same 
inetal were brought near the smaller ones, the latter were attracted 
towards them with a certain force, the measurement of which 
supplied one essential datum for the determination of the mean 
density of the earth. It was ascertained by Cavendish to be 5:4. 
In other words, our globe according to him is nearly five and a 
half times heavier than the same bulk of water would be. The 
experiments referred to, are so difficult of performance, and the 
density of the globe is a point so important in reference to a 
multitude of astronomical and geological problems, that the 
‘Cavendish experiment’ (as the researches taken as a whole 


- are generally called) has always been regarded with the greatest 


interest by men of science. 
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Of the mode in which it was conducted, Lord Brougham gives 

a very imperfect and unintelligible description, and follows it up 
by a meagre allusion to the observations of Hutton, Maskelyne 
and Zach on the same subject. Not the slightest reference, how- 
ever, is made to two most important repetitions of the ‘ Cavendish 
experiment’ which have very recently been made in this country, 
and on the Continent; of both of which Lord Brougham mani- 
festly is totally ignorant. ‘The one of these was undertaken by 
M. Reich, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Academy of 
Mines in Freiberg in Saxony. An account of it was read 
before the German scientific association which met at Prague 
in 1837, and the record of the experiments was published in 
full, the succeeding year. He made the density of the earth as 
Cavendish had done 5-4. We do not wish to be hypercritical, 
and will not blame an amateur too harshly, because he was 
ignorant of a work, which, though it was referred to in many of 
the English journals, was originally published in a language of 
which perhaps he is ignorant. But the other researches on 
the density of the earth, were made under circumstances, which 
— us from excusing the most dilettanti member of the 
rench Institute for ignorance concerning them. The Royal 
Astronomical Society of London deemed the ‘Cavendish ex- 
periment’ of so much importance, that in 1835 they appointed 
a committee for the sole purpose of seeing to its repetition. 
In 1837 Mr. Airy the Astronomer Royal obtained from go- 
vernment a grant of £500 to defray the expense attending the 
trial of the necessary experiments, and in 1838 they were com- 
menced by that accomplished natural philosopher the late Francis 
Baily. After eighteen months’ labour, during which thirteen 
hundred experiments were tried, the apparatus employed ap- 
peared to be defective, and the whole of the results obtained 
with it were cancelled. Other arrangements accordingly were 
made, and an entirely new series of observations begun. In 
consequence of the unexpected anomalies and difficulties which 
showed themselves during the earlier experiments, their further 
repetition was watched with the greatest interest by men of 
science, and the journals from time to time referred to them. In 
January 1841, operations were recommenced by Mr. Baily, and 
continued till May 1842. The final result was, that the density 
of the earth was higher than Cavendish had represented it, being 
5°6, or more than five and a half times greater than that of 
water. In 1843, a gold medal was awarded by the Astronomical 
Society to Mr. Baily for his skilful management and complete 
success in the repetition of the ‘ Cavendish experiment,’ and 
the 14th volume of the Society’s Memoirs is entirely devoted to 
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a record of it.* Surely the most careless student of Cavendish’s 
works, might and should have heard of so remarkable a series of 
researches. 

We are tired of fault-finding, otherwise we might proceed in 
this strain ad infinitum. We shall only remark further that, in addi- 
tion to actual errors, the work before us is so deficient in scientific 
precision and accuracy of statement, that many passages must 
be as unintelligible to ordinary readers, as they will be distaste- 
ful to men of science. It would be easy to adduce quotations 
in proof of this, but we forbear. In addition to other causes 
which have led to the inaccuracy of which we complain, there is 
this manifest and prevailing one. The ex-chancellor has totally 
forgotten that the past state of a progressive science like 
chemistry, cannot be interpreted by a mere knowledge of that 
past, but to be understood aright must be looked at, in the light 
of its present condition. A thorough acquaintance with the 
existing chemistry would have stood his lordship in better stead, 
as an expounder of Black’s merits, than six months’ attendance 
on a course of his lectures fifty years ago, has or could have done. 
Had Lord Brougham possessed even a moderate knowledge of 
the former, he would not have stated as he has done with the 
utmost gravity that there exists ‘at least one’ acid which contains 
no oxygen. Such a statement expresses the views entertained 
by modern chemists in reference to acids about as well, as we 
should do justice to the opinions of modern astronomers con- 
cerning the movements of the heavenly bodies, by declaring that 
they hold that at least one’ planet goes round the sun.t Through- 
out the whole of the book in like manner, Lavoisier’s application 
of Black’s doctrine of latent heat to the explanation of the phe- 
nomena of combustion is referred to, as if it were universally 
considered to be quite sufficient for that purpose: whereas it has 
long been acknowledged, by the warmest admirers both of Black 
and Lavoisier, to be in many respects quite inadequate. 

So also Faraday’s discoveries in electro-chemistry, totally 
altered our views concerning galvanic decomposition, and 
obliged us to change our whole nomenclature in reference to it. 
In entire and happy ignorance of all this, Lord Brougham 


* That volume is entitled ‘ Experiments with the Torsion Rod for determining 
the mean density of the earth, forming the 14th vol. of the Memoirs of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, by Francis Baily, Esq., Vice President of the Society.’ 

¢ There are not only more than a dozen familiar acids containing no oxygen, 
but according to the latest views, there is not one which owes its acidity to oxygen. 
So completely have the views of chemists altered on this subject, that if the ele- 
mentary bodies had to receive their names anew, and the present system of nomen- 
clature were retained, hydrogen would be named oxygen or the generator of acids ; 
and oxygen would receive some such name as basigen or the generator of bases. 
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speaks of the ‘ positive wire attracting the oxygen,’ (p. 455 ;) ‘the 
positive wire had sucha strong attraction for oxygen,’ (p.558;) and 
employs other phrases as obsolete in reference to voltaic action, 
as ‘ to frank a letter’ is in regard to epistolary correspondence, in 
these days of penny postage. We dismiss the book with this 
judgment on it, that it is suited to no class of readers. Scientific 
men will turn away from so inaccurate and confused a produc- 
tion ; and unscientific persons will find no interest in a set of 
memoirs, made up of dull disquisitions on discoveries and in- 
ventions, instead of graphic sketches of the lives of men. It adds 
another to the many proofs which the history of literature has 
afforded, that even a very clever man requires to know some- 
thing of a subject, before he undertakes to write upon it. 

And now we have to request the reader, if his patience have 
not failed him, to accompany us over a portion of the ground 
which Lord Brougham has traversed to so little purpose, whilst 
we attempt to give him some idea of the chemists and of the 
chemistry of George III.’s reign. We shall say nothing of Simson 
the mathematician, a man worthy of the highest praise did space 
permit us to enlarge on his merits: nor of Davy, who would 
require an article for himself. Moreover Davy, though in strict 
chronology he may rank in right of his early discoveries among 
the illustrious men of George {I's reign, 6 tee more properly 
to the regency and the reign of George IV.; and his investiga- 
tions characterize a scientific era, which taken as a whole, must 
be considered as posterior to that which the other chemists 
adorned. 

We shall confine ourselves, accordingly, to Black, Cavendish 
and Priestley, and to Watt incidentally so far as he was a chemist. 
Two of the natural philosophers we have mentioned were Scotch- 
men, and two Englishmen. They were contemporaries, having 
all been born within the first forty years of the last century, and 
having lived, with the exception of Black, who died in 1799, to 
beyond the close of it, so that their lives and labours run as it 
were in parallel lines down the preceding age. They all wrought 
at the same great task, and along with certain illustrious foreigners 
are the founders of that Pneumatic chemistry, which first entitled 
the department of knowledge of which it is one of the most im- 
portant branches, to the name of a science. The record of 
their lives therefore embodies the early annals of the chemistry of 
the gases, out of which by a process of natural and regular evolu- 
tion have arisen the Organic, Agricultural, and Voltaic Chemistries 
of the present day. An additional unity is given to their labours, 
by the fact that they also wrought at the exposition of the laws 
of heat, a subject more closely related to the other great scientific 
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object of their lives, than at first sight it may appear to be. 
But when we remind the reader, that no solid or liquid can 
change into a vapour or gas, without entering into a new and 
very remarkable relation to heat; that almost all our artificial 
processes for producing heat consist in combining bodies with a 
gas; that many gases are combustible; and that the products 
of combustion are almost all gases; he will understand how 
Black’s doctrine of latent heat, and Watt’s stupendous engine, 
connect themselves with Cavendish’s exposition of the properties 
of hydrogen, and Priestley’s discovery of oxygen. 

In the following sketch we shall consider the chemists rather 
than the chemistry of last century. It is a common, and a just 
complaint against scientific biographies, that the highest idea 
they convey of their subjects, is that of an intellectual head 
thinking; a pair of eyes observing; and a pair of hands experi- 
menting or recording ; moral faculties appearing necessary only 
when there is a claim to some discovery to wrangle about, and 
a heart to be needed merely to maintain the circulation of the 
blood. How far the following accounts may deserve the same 
character the reader must determine. Of one of the chemists, 
Cavendish, the contemporaneous notices are so scanty, that we 
have been forced to exhibit a dead skeleton, where we should 
have wished to have clothed the dry bones with flesh and blood, 
and to have breathed into them a living soul. 


It is now exactly a hundred years, since Prince Charles 
Stuart raised in Scotland the standard of rebellion. The 
revolution which he headed, and from which men hoped and 
feared so much, was doomed to perish as an untimely birth, 
and after filling the land with wailing widows, and weeping 
children, and hunted fugitives, knowing not where to rest their 
weary feet, left no more abiding fruit behind it, than a woful 
harvest of broken hearts and ruined fortunes. At the same 
period the seeds were sown of a great revolution in the world 
of science, whereof no man took heed; but which was destined 
in the fulness of time, by its steam engine, its bleaching 
powder, its safety lamp, and its manifold other ‘ realized ideas,’ 
to increase incalculably the resources of the useful arts, and 
to effect a greater alteration in the political relations of the whole 
globe, than the mere substitution of a Stuart for a Guelph on 
the throne of these realms could ever have done. The Jacobite 
rebellion was like the gourd of the Prophet Jonah ‘ which came 
up in a night, and withered in a ~ ;> but the revolution of 
which we are to speak, though at first it was ‘like a grain of 
‘mustard seed which, when it is sown in the earth, is less than 
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‘all the seeds which be in the earth,’ was soon to become a tree 
like that which the King of Babylon saw in the visions of the 
night, which ‘was strong and the height thereof reached unto 
‘ heaven, and the sight thereof to the ends of all the earth. The 
* leaves thereof were fair and the fruit thereof much, and in it was 
‘ meat for all. 

Two years before the eventful ’35, appeared the second and 

concluding volume of a work, which sounded forth in Great 
Britain, the first note of that revolutionary war, which was to 
overthrow the existing chemical dynasties. Its author was Stephen 
Hales, D.D., a clergyman of the church of England. It is true 
that the excellent and accomplished Robert Boyle, the sagacious 
Hook, and Mayow of Oxford among his countrymen: that 
Glauber, Van Helmont, Rey and Moitrel d’Elément upon the 
continent ; besides other less distinguished persons both at home, 
and abroad, whom Fame speaks little of, or has altogether for- 
gotten, had anticipated to some extent what he now published 
in full. They had given forth, however, either an uncertain or 
an insufficient sound, which was not listened to, or was mis- 
understood, or had been forgotten, so that men had not prepared 
themselves for the battle. But the signal-note of Hales was 
caught up, and prolonged by Black, and Priestley, and Caven- 
dish, and Bergman, and Scheele, and Lavoisier, so that Europe 
is still ringing with the sound of it. Stephen Hales is one of 
those men for whom we cannot but wish, that a better biographer 
had been found, than the anonymous author who along with 
Peter Collinson, F.R.S., has sketched his life in the Annual Re- 
gister: for he was an accomplished natural philosopher, a 
patient, painstaking, and on the whole, accurate scientific 
observer; an upright, conscientious, benevolent man, and what 
is best of all, he appears to have been a devout and pious 
Christian. 

Hales’ researches on the gases, were originally laid before the 
Royal Society in a series of papers, which afterwards appeared as 
part of two well known volumes entitled Statical Essays. The 
first of these published in 1727, contains ‘ Vegetable statics, or 
experiments on the sap in vegetables ;’ the second published in 
1732, treats of ‘ Haemastatics or an account of some hydraulic and 
‘ hydrostatical experiments made on the blood and blood vessels of 
‘animals.’ Both volumes contain supplementary chapters or 
appendices, in which among other things the chemical observa- 
tions are recorded. 

Dr. Hales had ascertained ‘that the air is plentifully inspired 
‘by vegetables, not only at their roots, but <» through several 
‘parts of their trunks and branches.’ This put him he says 
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‘upon making a more particular inquiry into the nature of the 
‘air,’ and he spent more than two years in experimenting on the 
subject. He styles the chapter in which his labours are detailed 
‘ A specimen of an attempt to analyse the air by chymio-statical 
‘experiments, which show in how great proportion air is wrought 
‘into the composition of animal, vegetable and mineral sub- 
‘stances: and withal how readily it resumes its elastic state, 
‘when in the dissolution of these substances it is disengaged 
‘from them.’ In the course of these experiments he exposed a 
great number of animal, vegetable, and mineral substances, in 
glass and iron retorts, to the action of heat and of several re-agents, 
ticularly the mineral acids. The gases evolved from these, 
e collected in jars closed at one end, filled with water, 
and inverted in the same liquid. His pneumatic trough, how- 
ever, had no shelf, (a contrivance introduced at a later period by 
Priestley,) in lieu of which he suspended his receivers by cords, 
so that their mouths dipped some inches below the surface of the 
water. He made trials also, by enclosing living animals, and 
burning various inflammables in confined portions of air, so as to 
observe the changes which it suffered during respiration and 
combustion. 

From his own statements it appears that in these researches, 
he must have prepared oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, 
nitric oxide, carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, sulphurous acid and 
coal gas: besides other gases. He was aware that some of these 

ossessed peculiar colours and odours: that some were soluble 
in water and others not; that some were combustible, and 
others supporters of combustion: while a third class neither 
burned nor supported combustion. He knew, moreover, that 
certain of them were destructive to animal life: and that such 
at least as were insoluble in water, might be washed many times 
with it, and preserved for long periods without undergoing any 
change in their properties. Yet all this diversity and persistence 
of property, and even the striking phenomenon which he often 
observed, of a dark ruddy gas appearing when nitric oxide and 
air were mingled, failed to suggest to him that he was dealing 
with bodies specifically distinct, and he believed these gases to 
be identical in nature with each other, and with common air. 
He founded this conclusion mainly upon two observations. The 
characteristic properties of atmospheric air he considered to be 
its elasticity and specific gravity. By well devised experiments 
he quickly ascertained, that several of the gases contracted and 
expanded under pressure, to the same extent that air did, and 
from this he inferred, what we know to be a truth, that all gases 
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possess the same elasticity. The question of a common specific 
gravity he examined, by weighing a jar filled with one of the 
gases, and afterwards a second time filled with common air, 
which is exactly the method followed at the present day. But 
owing to the inconvenient magnitude and want of delicacy of 
his apparatus, he failed to detect any difference in the few trials 
which he made, and was thus led to the conclusion that all gases 
possess the same density: whereas one of them, hydrogen, is 
twenty-two times lighter than another, carbonic acid; the latter 
being heavier by a half than air; the former fourteen and a 
half times lighter. These observations he adduces as proofs, 
that the great quantities of air which he obtained from bodies 
by distillation were ‘true air and not mere flatulent vapour:’ b 
which term ‘true air’ he intended to signify not merely that they 
were permanent gases, as distinguished from temporary vapours, 
but further that they were identical in every respect with com- 
mon or atmospheric air. 

Satisfied in this way of their identity with air in elasticity, 
and density, the striking differences of the gases in sensible 
properties, their really interesting characters in a chemical point 
of view, went for nothing in his eyes. He speculated little on 
the cause of such differences; but so far as he did, he referred 
them to certain hypothetical ‘fumes,’ ‘ vapours,’ or ‘acid and sul- 
phurous spirits,’ which by their presence ‘tainted,’ to use his own 
words, or ‘infected’ the one universal and elementary air. Ex- 
planations of this kind were the fashion of the day, and it need 
not surprise us that Hales who after that fashion, included solid 
bodies the most unlike each other under a common name of 
‘salt’ or ‘ sulphur,’ should identify gases equally dissimilar amon 
themselves under a common title of air. But though he failed 
to detect the significance of the a so amply spread 
before him, and erred greatly, Hales had clearer notions as to 
the assumption by solid bodies of an elastic form, than any of 
his contemporaries or predecessors, except perhaps Newton. 
His conceptions of the cause which determined the change from 
the state of solidity to that of gaseity were vague enough, but he 
distinguished between those portions of air or gas which arose 
from the interstices or pores of the bodies yielding it, and such 
as were previously ‘ wrought into the substance’ and arose ‘ from 
the most fixed parts of them.’ To Hales in truth belongs the 
great merit of having first shown how largely gases enter into 
the constitution of bodies, and that no analysis of these, which 
left them out of consideration could be of value. The result of 
his labours was to add a new element in the shape of air to the 
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accredited ones of water, earth, salt, and sulphur: the scanty 
and incoherent materials out of which the chemistry of that era 
was constructed. 

He was for his time an accurate and faithful observer; and at 
a later period when truer chemical notions prevailed, his methods 
and experiments were available for better purposes than he 
could ever put them to. Cavendish adopted his plan for col- 
lecting gases, and Priestley was led by one of his observations to 
the discovery of a remarkable gas nitric oxide, or as he called 
it nitrous gas. 

It would be too much to say that he laid the foundation of 
pneumatic chemistry, he did no more than show there 
were materials ready for building. Or rather he was the first 
who discovered a passage to a region of unknown truth. How 
far the way led he did not know; he saw no further than the 
first turning and thought it ended there: but he was careful to 
plant finger-posts so far as he went, and his successors walkin 
by their guidance soon found that it terminated in no blind 
alley, but broke out into paths innumerable leading to every 
point of the compass. 

The knowledge which Hales thus conveyed, that there lay 
hidden and imprisoned within bodies, even the most fixed and 
solid, elements which when set free appeared as ‘thin airs’ 
made its way slowly even among men of science; so much so 
indeed, that when Black afterwards separated and examined one 
of the gases, (namely, carbonic acid,) which Hales had fallen in 
with, he named it ‘fixed air,’ as if he had for the first time dis- 
covered a gas which had previously existed in a state of solid 
fixation; and as if it were the only one which would be found to 
— that character. ‘That name has no significance now. 

or us as for Hales, though in a different sense, every gas is 
‘ fixed air.’ 

That Hales’ doctrine should have spread so slowly need not 
surprise us. We see the same thing daily among ourselves. 
The progress which an individual makes in the acquisition of a 
new science, is marked by stages corresponding to those which 
history records as having occurred in the apprehension of the 
same truths by a whole age. Every beginner in chemistry at 
the present day, represents what all the contemporaries of Hales 
were; and will be found to apprehend only slowly, and with 
effort, and after many experiments have been shown him, that 
the ethereal, invisible, elastic gas which he sees, was flowing as a 
liquid in water the moment before, or shut up in a state of stony 
hardness in a mass of marble. By degrees, however, the con- 
viction that there were aerial elements in almost all bodies, 
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settled in the minds of men, and when they had sufficiently 
= this, they began to ask whether it was also true, as 

ales had affirmed, that they were all alike in nature, and 
identical with common air. The first who answered this question 
in the negative was Black, to whom we now turn. 

Joseph Black was born in France, on the banks of the Ga- 
ronne, in 1728. His parents were of Scotch descent, and he was 
sent when very young to this country, in which he spent the 
remainder of his days. His birth in France has led Hoefer to 
claim him as a Frenchman. Ireland might put in some claim 
also, for his father was a native of Belfast. But as his parents 
were of old Scotch families, and he was educated, made Pie dis- 
coveries, and was professor in the two chief universities of Scot- 
land, the last has the sole right to claim him as the chemist. 
In 1746, having finished his literary studies, he removed from 
Belfast where he had attended school for some six years, to the 
University of Glasgow, and devoted himself with great ardour, 
to the: acquisition of the physical sciences; at the same time 
being required by his friends to fix on a profession, he chose 
medicine as the one most favourable to the prosecution of 
scientific pursuits. 

It fortunately happened that when Black began his medical 
studies, the celebrated Dr. Cullen was exciting universal attention 
by his lectures on chemistry. These we are told delighted the 
young student, and by the great field of inquiry they made 

nown to him, determined his future career. The kindly dis- 
cerning spirit of Cullen soon discovered the great talents of his 
pupil; he chose Black as his assistant in all operations, ‘and his 
experiments were frequently adduced at the lecture as good 
authority.’ Under such fostering care, Black soon became 
versed in all the chemical knowledge of his time, and acquired 
that skill in manipulation so essential to one about to enter on 
original research. In 1751, he removed to Edinburgh to prose- 
cute his medical studies, and immediately entered upon one of 
the inquiries which have immortalized him. 

At that period, medical men were much divided in opinion, 
concerning the modus operandi of certain powerful remedies 
employed in the treatment of calculous disorders. The substances 
used for this purpose, were those which are now called alkaline 
earths and alkalies, namely lime, potass, and soda, bodies which 
in their pure concentrated state, rapidly corrode all living 
structures and totally disorganize them. They were therefore 
dangerous remedies in the hands of the unskilful, and much con- 
troversy had been carried on in respect to the precautions to be 
taken in their administration. The attention of chemists was 
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thus particularly directed to these bodies, and the great point of 
interest soon came to be, to what condition or component were 
owing their remarkable corroding properties? Lime, it is well 
known, can exist in two states. In the one, as we see in lime- 
stone, chalk or marble, (which are chemically the same,) it is 
bland, innocuous, and totally incorrosive; in the other, as in 
burned lime or quicklime, it is caustic and corrosive in the 
highest degree. Potass and soda can likewise exist as highly 
corrosive or as quite innocuous substances. Lime was the most 
important of these bodies, and the problem specially sought to 
be solved, was, how did heat act, when it changed mild limestone 
into caustic quicklime? The explanation current at the time 
arose out of the peculiar views then universally entertained, in 
reference to the combination of heat with matter. In those days 
the chemists were of the sect of fire-worshippers. They had 
raised an altar to a certain hypothetical Fire-essence, or as they 
named it Phlogiston, and with its help they could unveil every 
mystery. This faith had arisen in the close of the preceding 
century, and rapidly spreading, had banished or swallowed up all 
that was orthodox in the older creeds. Having no foundation 
of truth to rest upon, like all false systems, it had met new 
difficulties by multiplying its dogmas; and these having no 
. centre of unity or coherence, had diverged into endless doctrines, 
contradictory and jarring, so that in the end no one knew very 
clearly the exact faith, or even object of faith of his brother, 
though all were loud in the praises of Phlogiston, and invoked its 
aid in every difficulty. 

In the early days of Black, this system had as good as reached 
perfection, its supporters having fully succeeded in explaining 
every phenomenon in exactly the wrong way. They unawares 
read the page of nature backwards, and, as it were, reversed each 
material picture, all the while diligently proclaiming that the 
“seamed canvass was the painted side. 

To these unconscious proficients in the art of proving ‘the 
worse, the better reason,’ the causticity of lime was a simple 
matter. A piece of chalk or marble, (7. e. mild lime) when heated 
intensely in a furnace, as in a common lime-kiln, became caustic 
and corrosive in the highest degree. And no wonder, for while 
roasting in the flame, it had been imbibing at every pore the 
heat around it, and finally came out saturated with the essence 
of fire. Well then might it burn flesh and dissolve calculi. This 
same caustic lime, boiled with mild potass or soda, lost causticity 
whilst the alkali acquired it; the case was clear: the lime had 
handed over the fiery essence to the alkali, and had in con- 
sequence become mild and cool again. 
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This was the doctrine young Black himself believed, when he 
entered on the inquiry, and we find him trying to catch, or arrest 
the fire in its transit from the lime, but failing to do so, he 
looked for the truth in another direction, and solved the difficulty. 

He began by an appeal to the balance. He weighed the chalk, 
before and after its calcination in the furnace, and ascertained 
that, during this process, it always suffered a great loss in weight. 
Now it was clear that if the chalk had been absorbing heat all 
the while, it should have emerged from the furnace heavier by 
the added weight of the heat absorbed, if heat possess weight ; 
or if heat be imponderable, then its weight should have remained 
unaltered; but it was always greatly lessened. It was now 
manifest that the loss of mildness was accompanied by a corres- 
ponding loss of something ponderable, some material substance 
therefore which might be arrested and examined. Black caught 
this something ponderable, and showed that it was an elastic 
fluid, an air or gas, which, as it had been evolved from a state of 
solidity, he called, as we have already seen, fixed air, and which 
he showed, when restored to the burned lime gave it back all its 
original mildness. Where the soda had become caustic by 
boiling with lime, which it rendered mild, it was not in virtue 
of a transference of heat or its essence from the lime to the soda, 
but of fixed air from the soda to the lime. It was the presence 
of the fixed air, that made all the difference between mild and 
caustic, earths and alkalies; mild lime was lime plus fixed air, 
caustic lime was lime minus fixed air. 

These results were published by Black, in his inaugural 
treatise entitled ‘ De acido cibis etc. ; et de Magnesia, and more 
fully in the following year, in a work entitled ‘ Experiments on 
Magnesia, Quicklime, and other Alkaline substances.’ This 
essay was remarkable not only for the interest of its subject, but 
likewise for the closeness and logical beauty of its reasoning. 
It has been said of it, ‘that excepting the Optics of Newton 
there is not a finer model for philosophical investigation.’ Nor 
must its value, in an historical point of view, be measured merely 
by the amount of new truth which it added to the science of the 
period. In so far as it unfolded the cause of causticity in lime, 
it apparently supplied the explanation of a single difficulty, which 
was not so striking as to awaken great interest in its solution. 
But in so doing, it must be remembered, it showed by a most 
pertinent example, in what manner the problems of chemistry 
should be attacked, and effected the most beneficial change in 
the method of experimenting in use at the time. ‘The chemistry 
of the seventeenth century, like the older astronomy with the 
earth in the centre and the sun moving round it, was not merely 
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untrue, but was exactly the reverse of true. The chemists of 
that day pronounced a body to gain where it lost, and where it 
lost, they believed it had gained. They looked as it were not at 
nature herself, but at her inverted image in the Camera Obscura 
of their own darkened understanding. Black by his appeal to 
the balance, made use of a Camera Lucida, which set things on 
their feet again. He was not the Copernicus of the new che- 
mistry, Lavoisier was that. Black’s merit was like that of one 
who should have shown in opposition to previous belief, that a 
moon moved round a planet, and not the planet round iis satellite ; 
but to have done this much was a great matter, and it has been 
singularly forgotten in estimating the claims of this philosopher. It 
must now be acknowledged that it was Black who first convinced 
the chemist, that the triumphs of his science were to be achieved, 
not so much by the discovery of new and complicated instruments, 
as by the wise use of one of the oldest and simplest of them, the 
balance. Taught by his example, Cavendish a few years later, 
while engaged balance in hand, in an investigation into the 
materiality of heat, made the greatest chemical discovery of the 
last century, that of the composition of water. A little later 
came Lavoisier, and the whole Phlogiston doctrine was literally 
and metaphorically weighed in the balance and found wanting ; 
_and then it returned to our shores that Dalton might therewith 
make chemistry the quantitative science which it now is. Che- 
mistry, in truth, like Justice, might be sculptured with scales in 
her hands, only without the bandage on her eyes, for she cannot 
see too clearly. 

Again, in unfolding the cause of the causticity of lime, Black 
had made another great discovery. He had pew. Be from a solid 
mass, a quantity equal to nearly half its weight of elastic gas, 
which had lain not merely imprisoned in the stone, but had been 
stone itself, till heat had unpetrified it and set it free. In thus 
doing he opened as it were a new account with chemistry, which 
she has since honoured to the full, and wrote the first line or 
rather the first word, of that chronicle of pneumatic discovery of 
which Hales had already shown men the title page. That simple 
treatise, De Magnesia Alba, appears now to us as a light-point 
in that time of darkness, bright in itself, but still more note- 
worthy, as sending at the same time a warning ray backwards, 
on the fast dying altar fires of the phantom land of Phlogiston ; 
and a revealing ray forwards on that land of pneumatic promise, 
for the conquest of which Cavendish and Priestley were already 
girding themselves, and Lavoisier was maturing the geometry that 
should mete out the first fields of its illimitable empire. 

Although all these merits were not apparent to the men of 
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Black’s day, they sufficiently appreciated his excellences, to 
lose no time in securing his permanent services to the cause of 
science. It fortunately happened that at the period of the pub- 
lication of Black’s Thesis, Cullen was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry in Edinburgh, and the corresponding lectureship in 
Glasgow becoming vacant, Black was preterred to it. So highly 
indeed was Black estimated, that many thought he should have 
been preferred to Cullen for the Edinburgh chair; but he gene- 
rously refused to put himself in nomination, so soon as he learned 
that his old teacher wished the appointment. 

To Glasgow accordingly he went, where from a motive appa- 
rently of kindness, and a wish to increase his emoluments, and 
entitle him to the rank of professor, he was at the same time 
—. to the chair of anatomy ; this was in the year 1756. 

is Magnesia Alba studies, however, were not it may be sup- 
posed the best preparation for teaching anatomy. ‘The latter 
task indeed was so uncongenial to his tastes, that he early 
exchanged chairs with the Professor of Medicine. For the ten 
years accordingly, that he taught in Glasgow, he lectured at the 
same time on chemistry and the practice of physic. Even in its 
amended form, however, this double task greatly interfered with 
the progress of his chemical inquiries. Black was a scrupulously 
conscientious man, and aware that he was worse prepared for 
his medical than his chemical duties, devoted the chief portion 
of his time to increasing his fitness for the former; and as he 
was at the same time pretty extensively engaged in medical 
practice, his thoughts were fur a while entirely turned aside from 
original research. So much was this the case, that he did not 
even prosecute the examination of fixed air, a task which was 
afterwards undertaken by Cavendish. 

Nevertheless in spite of all these distractions Black was not 
idle. He had got sight of great and important relations subsisting 
between heat and matter, and about the year 1763 he brought his 
speculations to maturity. Curious enough, the very man, who a 
few years before, had shown the falsity of the current belief in the 
combination of heat with certain forms of matter, was now to 
gain distinction, by proving that such a doctrine was true, in 
relation to all matter; but in quite a different sense than was 
implied in the Phlogiston hypothesis. 

As it is our wish in these sketches to confine ourselves almost 
entirely to pneumatic chemistry, we refer to Black’s discoveries in 
relation to heat, only in so far as they are connected with that de- 
partment of the science to which we have restricted ourselves. His 
views taken as a whole are included under the general title of the 
Law or Doctrine of the latency of Heat in matter. All are familiar 
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with the three conditions in which bodies exist at the earth’s sur- 
face, those namely of solidity, liquidity, and gaseity. Many sub- 
stances, such as water, can assume the whole three according to the 
temperature to which they are exposed, and it must have been a 
very old observation, at least in cold countries, that ice if heated 
melts into water, and that water if heated vaporizes into steam. 
It was likewise supposed till Black proved the contrary, that a 
mere slight addition of heat to ice, sufficed to convert it into 
water, and that a correspondingly small addition of heat to water, 
converted it into steam. But if these views had been true, a 
single day’s sunshine in winter would deluge us with torrents of 
water, from the snow changed into liquid by a slight elevation in 
its temperature. And few draughts would be more costly than 
a cup of tea, and few undertakings more perilous than to attempt 
to prepare it, for a kettleful of water a second after beginning 
to boil would explode into steam with the violence of gunpowder. 
Ice or snow on the contrary, it is well known, melts with extreme 
slowness, neither is the water resulting from its liquefaction, in 
the slightest degree warmer than the ice from which it lias come. 
In like manner it takes a long time to vaporize any considerable 
quantity of water, and the steam into which it is changed is no 
hotter than the boiling water from which it is coming. 

__ Black had long suspected, that the heat which appeared in these 
familiar phenomena to liquefy and vaporize bodies without 
elevating their temperature, was not lost, but had entered into 
the liquids and vapours, and might be recovered from them. He 
succeeded by exceedingly simple, but at the same time decisive 
and incontrovertible experiments, in establishing that it was so. 
It is now universally acknowledged that no solid can become 
liquid, or any liquid a vapour or gas, without entering into 
a new relation to heat such as Black described. If we con- 
sider heat as a material substance, we express this new rela- 
tion most simply by saying that when a solid melts, or a 
liquid vaporizes, a certain amount of heat combines with it: 
every liquid being as it were a compound of heat and the solid 
which yielded it: every vapour a compound of heat and the 
liquid from which it was fw tr The heat which thus liquefies 
or vaporizes a body, does not increase its warmth, but is entirely 
spent in changing its form: hence the water which flows from 
melting ice, is as cold as the ice, and steam has exactly the 
temperature of boiling water, although the latter had to combine 
with a great amount of heat before it could become steam. The 
heat which is thus hidden or concealed within liquids and vapours 
so that it does not affect our sensations, and has no influence on 
the thermometer, Black named latent or insensible heat. Its office 
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is not like that of sensible heat to alter the temperature of a body, 
but to throw it into, and maintain it, in a new condition. The 
reader will see at a glance how close a relation there is between 
the latency of heat in matter and the existence of gases. Betwixt 
gases and vapours there is no essential distinction. A vapour is 
a temporary gas, a gas a permanent vapour, and every aerial body 
must be looked upon, as owing its gaseous form to the presence 
within it of a large amount of insensible or latent heat, of which 
if we should deprive it, it would become a liquid or a solid. It 
is one of the triumphs of our own day to have established this. 
Many of the so called permanently elastic gases, among the rest 
Black’s own fixed air which we now name carbonic acid, have been 
cooled into liquids and frozen into snows. So also, the com- 
bination of gases with each other or with solids, is frequently 
attended with the evolution of much heat. Black’s doctrine 
supplies an explanation of this in many cases. When oxygen 
and hydrogen unite with each other much heat is evolved. One 
cause of this undoubtedly is, that they form by their union a 
liquid (namely water), and all the heat which was latent in them 
as gases, becomes in consequence sensible, and affects oursensations 
and the thermometer. So also, much of the intense heat which is 
generated during the combustion of phosphorus in oxygen gas, is 
owing to the latter abandoning its latent heat in the act of com- 
bining with the combustible to form a solid compound. 

The researches we have been considering were carried on at 
Glasgow between the years 1759 and 1763. Black’s return to that 
city was cordially welcomed by all who remembered the distinction 
he had gained there as a student, and who were aware of the 
reputation he had won at Edinburgh. A large circle of friends 
soon gathered round him. Among others the celebrated Dr. 
Adam Smith, who pronounced on him the emphatic judgment 
‘that no man had thie nonsense in his head than Dr. Black.’ 
He practised also to some extent as a physician, and ‘ was in 
particular a favourite with the ladies.’ 

In 1766 Cullen having been transferred from the chair which 
he held, to that of medicine, Black succeeded him as professor of 
chemistry in Edinburgh, where he remained to the end of his 
days. Being now able to devote his attention exclusively to 
chemistry, he spared no pains in improving the character of his 
lectures, and became in consequence, in the highest degree 
respected and admired asa teacher. We have this on the assur- 
ance of Professor Robison, who was for many years his colleague. 
Dr. Thomas Thomson of Glasgow, also Black’s successor in the 
lectureship (afterwards made a chair) of chemistry in the univer- 
sity there, who along with Lord Brougham attended his last 
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course of lectures, (speaking in his own person) says ‘ he con- 
‘stituted the most complete model of a perfect chemical lecturer 
‘that I have ever had an opportunity of witnessing.’ Lord 
Brougham bears similar testimony, but we have not room for his 
eloquent description of Black’s appearance as the public prelector. 
Grave elderly gentlemen may still be found in different parts 
of the country, but particularly in the northern metropolis, who 
were pupils of Black’s. ‘The reader who may chance to meet 
with any of them, as we have had the good fortune more than 
once to do, will find all that has been said of Black as the 
public teacher fully corroborated. 

The exposition of the doctrine of the latency of heat, was the 
last great inquiry which Black undertook, but it must not be 
forgotten, that years were spent in following out its manifold 
connexions, and that the collected speculations of its discoverer 
contain a countless number of original views on all the relations 
of heat with matter, which are every day referred to as of the 
utmost value. 

That he did not do more arose in great part from the delicacy 
of his health. His constitution, his biographers tell us, never 
was robust, and as he advanced in years it gradually became 
more delicate and frail; so that — cold he caught occasioned 
some degree of spitting of blood. Black found that any great 
mental or physical exertion brought on an increased attack of 
illness, and that his only prospect of length of days lay in strictly 
avoiding both. With perfect serenity, for he was a singularly 
unambitious, and very amiable man, he resigned himself to the life 
of a valetudinarian: followed a most abstemious regimen for the 
sake of his health; and from the peace of his soul, looked 
on with perfect tranquillity at younger men changing the whole 
face of chemistry whilst he stood idly by. He even saw his own 
discoveries claimed by others and systematic injustice done him, 
without suffering himself to be provoked into a word in reply. 
He was the better able to do this, that though unmarried he had 
generally near female relations residing with him, and was on 
terms of the closest friendship with most of the distinguished 
men who adorned the Scottish capital during the latter half of 
the preceding century. Adam Smith had gone before him to Edin- 
burgh, and the old intimacy was immediately renewed. David 
Hume was on terms of close friendship with him; so were Adam 
Ferguson the historian and moral philosopher, and Hutton the 
geologist, to the latter of whom in particular, Black ‘ was most 
affectionately attached.’ At a later period Robison, Playfair, 
and Dugald Stewart were added to the circle of his friends. 

In such society Black’s quiet life wore imperceptibly away. 
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Though his health was feeble it was scarcely interrupted, and 
in the graphic words of professor Robison ‘he spun his thread 
‘of life to the last fibre; and even this does not seem to have 
‘ broken but merely to have ended.’ He continued to lecture till 
the year 1795, when he retired from the active duties of teaching, 
and adds Dr. Adam Ferguson ‘on the 10th of November 1799 
‘in the seventy-first year of his age he expired without any con- 
‘vulsion, shock or stupor to announce or retard the approach of 
‘death. Being at table with his usual fare, some bread, a few 
‘ prunes and a measured quantity of milk diluted with water, and 
‘having the cup in his hand, when the last stroke of his pulse 
‘was to be given he set it down on his knees, which were joined 
‘together, and kept it steady with his hand in the manner of a 
‘person perfectly at ease ; and in this attitude expired without 
‘spilling a drop, and without a writhe in his countenance, as if an 
‘experiment had been required to show his friends the facility 
‘with which he departed.’ His servant opened the door to tell 
him some one had left his name, but getting no answer, and 
supposing that he was asleep turned away and closed the door: 
an indefinable feeling of uneasiness, however, induced him to 
return, and coming close up to his master, he found him without 
life. ‘The gentle chemist had laid himself in the arms of death 
‘ As sweetly as a child 
Whom neither thought disturbs, nor care encumbers, 
Tired with long play, at close of summer day 
Lies down and slumbers.’ 
Considered as a philosopher, Black ranks amongst the highest 
of those who have wrought out great theories. He was alto- 
008 averse to @ priort hypothesis, and never indulged in it. 
nduction was the only method by which he sought to discover 
truth. His character in this respect, contrasts strongly with 
that of some other of our distinguished chemists. He was for 
example altogether unlike Priestley, who tried whatever hypo- 
thesis or theory first came to hand, and ensured discovery 
(though he knew not of what), by pursuing at the same time 
various paths of inquiry, which were certain to lead somewhere, 
he ned not very much whither. Black on the other hand 
owed nothing to chance or mere manipulation; he never tried 
an experiment without a distinct object in view, and on some 
occasions allowed years to pass, between the formation of 
a theory and the attempt to realize it. He had as little of 
Davy’s power to cast a bold glance over the possibilities of 
science, and after seeking out the one among them most 
probable, to form thereon an hypothesis, which experiment 


should ratify or prove untrue. lack was slow, cautious, and 
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diffident. He began an inquiry by the ascertainment through 
experiment of a few data, or in some natural phenomena 
found them ready to his hand. From these, he measured his 
way step by step, towards the anticipated conclusion, but not 
without many a glance backwards, to make sure that his retreat 
was good, in case the path should seem likely to lead him 
astray. 

In the prosecution of science, he seems to have been as 
little influenced by vanity, pride, or ambition, as any man whose 
history has been recorded. ‘The desire of power and love of 
glory, which might have availed so much to counteract the 
enervating effect of disease and depressed mental energy, were 
wanting in his case. He thought health and contentment were 
greater blessings than present distinction or future renown ; 
and he will stand in consequence all the higher in our estimation, 
for we find in him no motive to labour but the desire of be- 
fitting occupation for his faculties, and the love of truth for its 
own sake. 

In his private capacity Black was a man whom all delighted 
to honour. To a very pleasing personal appearance he added 
all the external graces of an accomplished gentleman. In early 
life he acquired considerable proficiency as a musical performer, 

_ and was expert in the use of the pencil. He had a very keen 
eye to beauty of form, and disliked to see even his retorts and 
crucibles of inelegant shapes. ‘The young ladies’ we are told 
‘were proud of Dr. Black’s approbation of their taste in matters 
of ornament.’ 

He came of a family ‘remarkable for sweetness of disposition 
and manners,’ and the family characteristic had lost nothing in 
its transmission to him. Nor was it only in his manner that this 

ntleness showed itself. When he practised as a physician his 
friends had frequent occasion to see ‘ how oppressive his medical 
duties were to his spirits, when he saw that all his efforts did 
not alleviate the sufferings of the distressed.’ We gather pretty 
plainly however, that his intercourse with others was marked 
by the same systematic though not ungracious reserve, and 
repressed enthusiasm, which characterized so many of the dis- 
tinguished men of the eighteenth century. Black was a sincere 
and a kind man, but not one who possessed much fervour, or 
made great show of feeling. 

He has been accused of avarice, but the charge is unfounded. 
It rests chiefly on the fact of his having left a considerable sum of 

money behind him. It was impossible however, that he could 

have done otherwise, after being so many years a very popular 
teacher, unless he had purposely thrown his gains away. Another 
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ground for the charge of penuriousness is the curious one that 
when he received his pupils’ fees, he had a small pair of scales 
beside him, in which he tried the weight of the gold coin which 
they offered him. That he did so is certain. Light guineas 
were still more plentiful and undesirable in Black’s days 
than light sovereigns have been in our own. ‘That the pro- 
fessor should have taken the only, and the common way of 
protecting himself from loss by the receipt of these, cannot 
justify more than an accusation of prudence. A chemist surely 
of all men has a right to make use of the Balance; nor can 
a single circumstance like the one we have been considering, be 
set against the fact, that his contemporaries assure us that he 
was liberal and generous in all his pecuniary dealings. 

We were about to close our sketch by calling Black the most 
amiable of chemists, but the compliment might be deemed 
equivocal. The chemists like the poets are a genus irritabile, 
and have been more distinguished for other estimable qualities 
than for amiability. None of Black’s brethren will be offended, 
if we widen our compliment and say that he was one of the 
most amiable of men. 

The certainty that there existed one gas quite distinct in che- 
mical properties from common air, which Black’s exposition of 
the nature of ¢ fixed air’ made manifest, naturally awakened the 
suspicion that there existed other gases equally peculiar. Black 
himself knew one that differed both from common, and from fixed 
air. It did not support combustion like the first, and unlike the 
second it was combustible: moreover when a small bladder was 
filled with it, it rose through the air as a balloon. He and his 
contemporaries named it inflammable air: we call it now hydro- 
gen. But concerning this gas Black published nothing, and 
even of carbonic acid he gave to the world only an imperfect 
account. It was reserved for an English philosopher, Henry 
Cavendish, whose merits as a chemist we are now to consider, to 
complete the investigation of carbonic acid, and to unfold the 
properties of hydrogen. Of the latter indeed he is fully entitled 
to be considered the discoverer. 

The Honourable Henry Cavendish was son of Lord Charles 
Cavendish, third son of William secénd Duke of Devonshire, 
and Lady Anne Grey third daughter of the Duke of Kent. 

Owing to the exceedingly retired life which Cavendish led, 
our information concerning even the most ordinary events of his 
private history is very imperfect. Although he was a duke’s 
grandson, a resident in London for more than seventy years, a 
well known and very distinguished member of the Royal 
Society, a person of great wealth, and for years before his death 
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regarded on the Continent as after Newton perhaps the most 
distinguished chemist and natural philosopher whom England 
had produced; and although his death occurred so late as 
1810, his biographers cannot agree as to his place of birth. 
Cuvier, Thomson, and Kopp tell us that he was born in Eng- 
land, other writers that he was born in Italy. The latter is 
the correct account. He was born at Nice, where his mother 
had gone for the sake of her health, on the 18th of October 
1731, so that he was three years younger than Black. Of 
his youthful studies scarcely anything is known. We have 
ascertained that he was at Newcome’s school (not Newcombe’s 
as in some accounts it is called) at Hackney, London, from 1742 
to 1749. At the close of that period he went to Cambridge, 
and entered at Peterhouse College, but it does not appear that 
he took a degree. 

From his father, who was a diligent student of meteorology, and 
is favourably known as the author of researches on the Baro- 
meter,’ he probably inherited his love of science, and he may 
have been indebted to him for some guidance in his early days. 
However obtained, his education in all that relates to physical 
science must have been very complete, for he was afterwards 
distinguished as an excellent mathematician and electrician, and 
as a chemist equally learned and original. He joined the Royal 
Society in 1760, but did not contribute anything to its Trans- 
actions till 1766 when he published his first paper ‘ On Fac- 
titious Airs.’ He was then thirty-five years old; he continued 
to contribute to the same work a series of essays, which although 
taken together they do not occupy many hundred pages, have 
excited universal admiration among men of science, not only on 
account of the new and important truths they first made known, 
but as models for imitation, both as regards the accuracy of 
the experimental observations, and the precision and beauty of 
the reasonings founded upon them. 

His three papers on factitious airs, which were published to- 
gether, contained the results of an elaborate inquiry into the 
properties and relations of carbonic acid and hydrogen. They 
exhibited the first successful attempts to investigate at length the 
properties of the gases, and pointed out to chemists the forms 
of pneumatic apparatus, and the methods of operating with them 
most suitable for the examination of elastic fluids; so that a few 
improvements have sufficed to bring them to the state of per- 
fection in which we now possess them. 

In 1783 he published a most important paper on the compo- 
sition of atmospheric air. Before that period, Priestley had 
shown, that air contained the two gases which we now call 
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oxygen, and nitrogen, and he proposed a method for deter- 
mining the proportion in which they were present. This me- 
thod was put in practice by himself and others, and they came 
to the conclusion that the atmosphere was not constant in com- 
position, but contained in certain places more oxygen and less 
nitrogen than in others. On this excess of oxygen the greater 
salubrity of certain districts was supposed to depend, particu- 
larly those on the borders of the sea, and the instruments 
employed in the analysis of air were named eudiometers or mea- 
surers of the goodness of the atmosphere. Cavendish instituted 
a careful inquiry into this important question, and demonstrated 
that the differences met with, in the composition of the air 
were only apparent, and arose entirely out of the inaccuracy 
with which the analyses were made. If proper precautions 
were taken he showed that the proportion of its two chief con- 
stituent gases, is the same at all places and at every season. 
Four-fifths or seventy-nine per cent. of its volume is nitrogen: 
a fifth or twenty-one per cent. oxygen. All later observations 
have confirmed this result. It has been taken from the summits 
of mountains, and from the valleys at their feet; from the sur- 
face of pestilential marshes, and the wards of hospitals where 
mortal and infectious diseases filling the air with noisome odours 
prevaiied: but it was the same in all. Gay Lussac, having 
ascended in a balloon, brought air from a height of about two 
miles above the level of the sea, but it did not differ in the least 
from that at the surface of the earth. In so far as we have the 
means of judging of time past also, the composition of the atmo- 
sphere has been the same as it is now. When Herculaneum was 
disinterred, among other things glass bottles hermetically sealed 
were found, which in ordinary language would have been called 
empty. ‘They were full of air which had been shut up within 
them for more than seventeen centuries; and a curious chemist 
had it analysed. It was identical in composition with the air of 
the present day, so that we are certain that the Greeks and 
Romans breathed the very air which we inspire. There is no 
reason indeed for supposing that the atmosphere has altered in 
composition since man was placed upon the earth. 
In 1784 and 1785 he published two papers modestly intitled 
* Experiments on Air’ which are the most important of his che- 
They contain the announcement of the 
of the composition of water and of the constitution of nitric acid, 
(aqua fortis,) besides other important observations. 
t is not easy to convey to the general reader, a just concep- 
tion of the importance which men of science attach to the disco- 
very of the composition of water. It is not merely that a body 
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reputed from the earliest ages an element, has been shown to 
consist of two altogether dissimilar invisible gases. The ele- 
ments of water are types of the constituents of all bodies. Hy- 
drogen represents in its properties and relations all the metals 
and metallic substances in nature: oxygen all the non-metallic 
ones. Water, which is the union of the two, typifies the consti- 
tution of every compound body. All the refined and subtle 
speculations of the present day concerning the composition of 
complex substances, are but expansions of the idea which Ca- 
vendish’s exposition of the nature of water first made familiar 
to men. Lavoisier, the great French chemist, considered that 
discovery the keystone of the mighty revolution which he 
effected in his science; and we shall immediately have to notice 
that some of the most eminent men of science of the present 
day, both in this country and on the continent, very recently 
carried on a keen discussion as to the claims which were put 
forward in behalf of Watt as having anticipated Cavendish in 
making the discovery we are now to touch upon. So great was 
the honour deemed to be due to him who made it. 

Some time before the 18th April (for the exact date is un- 
known) of the year 1781, Dr. Priestley made, what he calls a 
‘random experiment,’ with a view to entertain a few philoso- 
phical friends. It consisted in exploding a mixture of common 
air and hydrogen in a shut glass globe by sending an electric 
spark through it. When the spark had passed, and the explosion 
was over, the sides ofthe glass globe were found to be bedewed 
with moisture, but to this latter phenomenon Priestley paid no 
attention. A little later in the same year, Mr. Warltire a 
lecturer on natural philosophy in Birmingham, and probably one 
of the philosophical friends who witnessed Priestley’s experi- 
ment, repeated it, to ascertain whether ‘heat is heavy or not.’ 
To avoid the risk of injury from the explosion, he employed a 
copper flask, which he filled with the mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen, and then weighed the vessel and its contents. When 
an electric spark was passed through it and the mixture ex- 
ploded, great heat was evolved, and after the flask had cooled it 
was weighed again to ascertain if it had become lighter by the 
loss of the heat which had been given off. In several trials the 
flask appeared on the second weighing to have lost weight: from 
which Warltire concluded that heat is a ponderable bedy. 

While these experiments were in the course of trial by 
Priestley and Warltire, Cavendish was engaged, as many of the 
other chemists in Europe at that time were, in endeavouring to 
ascertain what change air underwent when bodies were made to 
burn in confined portions of it till they were extinguished. 
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Among other combustibles whose effect upon air he was trying in 
this way to discover, was hydrogen, and when he heard of Warl- 
tire’s experiment he immediately repeated it. He employed, 
however, as Priestley had originally done, a strong glass globe, 
instead of a copper flask, performing the experiment otherwise 
as Warltire had made it. The result as to loss of weight 
he could not verify. He found occasionally a slight difference 
between the first and second weighings, but commonly none 
at all, and he rejected in consequence the conclusion which 
Warltire drew from the experiment in question, as to the pon- 
derability of heat. But the deposit of dew on the sides of the 
vessel which Priestley disregarded, and the cause of which Warl- 
tire totally misapprehended, he looked upon as a phenomenon 
‘ likely to throw great light’ upon the subject he was pursuing, 
‘and well worth examining more closely.’ Prosecuting his 
experiments accordingly, he ascertained that although the 
hydrogen and common air made use of, were carefully freed 
from aqueous vapour before they were mingled and exploded, 
drops of liquid always showed themselves after the explosion. 
Continuing his trials he substituted oxygen for common air, 
filling the glass globe with a mixture of it and hydrogen both 
quite dry, which he ignited as in the previous experiment by an 
electric spark; the globe being weighed before and after the 
gases were fired. After detonation, the weight of the globe was 
found unaltered, but as in the other trials a liquid stood in drops 
upon its sides. This liquid Cavendish ascertained by most 
careful analyses to be pure water. His next step was to dis- 
cover in what proportion hydrogen and oxygen should be 
mingled, in order to secure no residue of either remaining 
unconsumed after the mixture was burned. After many trials, 
he found that if twice as much hydrogen as oxygen were taken, 
after explosion no trace of either gas could be found, but instead 
of both a certain weight of pure water. ‘The investigation was 
now complete. It was only necessary to fill the globe two- 
thirds full of dry hydrogen and one-third full of dry oxygen, and 
to send an electric spark through the mixture. Much heat and 
light were evolved and the gases disappeared, leaving in their 
place their own weight of water. The conclusion was unavoid- 
able, that water was a compound of hydrogen and oxygen in the 
proportion of two volumes of the first to one volume of the 
second. Such was the inference, accordingly, which Cavendish 
drew, not certainly with all the precision with which we appre- 
hend that truth at the present day, but with as much clearness 
as any predecessor of Lavoisier has done. 
The discovery of the composition of water it will be observed 
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was not made, as that of the greater number of compound bodies 
has been, by analysing it into its components: but by showing 
that the union of two gases (which were thereby discovered to 
be its elements) gave rise to its production. 

We have stated that Cavendish found oxygen and hydrogen 
when combined to yield pure water. It was so in many of his 
experiments, but in others the water was sensibly acid. With 
the greatest sagacity he investigated the cause of this startling 
phenomenon, and showed that the acid present was the nitric, 
what is vulgarly called aqua fortis. As he exhausted his glass 
globe by the air-pump, before filling it with the mixture of 
oxygen and hydrogen, it occurred to him that it might be the 
nitrogen of a little air which had escaped withdrawal, which 
gave rise to the formation of the acid in question. He tried 
accordingly, whether increasing the quantity of nitrogen in- 
creased the amount of acid produced, and found that within 
certain limits it did. Pursuing the clue thus afforded him he 
showed that nitrogen and oxygen are the constituents of nitric 
acid, and that it is found whenever electric sparks are passed 
through a mixture of these gases. The discovery was one of 
the greatest interest as unfolding for the first time the compo- 
sition of one of the most important chemical substances. 

The experiments on the composition of water were made in 
the summer of 1781. Owing however to the additional observa- 
tions which were necessary in order to ascertain the nature of 
the acid which showed itself, and the long series of experiments 
which Cavendish with the extraordinary patience and caution 
which characterized him, thought it necessary to perform before 
publishing his entire results, his paper intitled ‘ Experiments 
on Air’ was not read to the Royal Society till January 1784. 
The delay which thus happened, has caused his claim to be the 
discoverer of the composition of water, to be contested, the rival 
now put forth being no other than the celebrated James Watt. 

When Cuvier, in 1812, as secretary of the French Academy 
read an Eloge on Cavendish, who was elected in his old age a 
member of the Institute, he said in reference to the subject of 
his notice, that ‘ his demeanour, and the modest tone of his 
writings, procured him the uncommon distinction of never 
having his repose disturbed either by jealousy or by criticism.’ 

It has been Cavendish’s lot to find after death, an unexpected 
and a cruel detractor in Cuvier’s distinguished successor Arago, 
the present perpetual secretary of the French Academy. When 
it fell to Arago’s lot to write the Eloge of Watt, which was pub- 
lished in 1839, he came to this country to. collect materials for 
the purpose; and in the course of his researches among Watt’s 
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ublished and private papers he arrived at the conclusion, that 
att, and not Cavendish, was the discoverer of the composition of 

water. He published this, accordingly, to the French Academy, 
accompanied by what amounted to a direct charge against 
Cavendish of shameful deceit and plagiarism, inasmuch as he 
was said to have learned the composition of water, not by ex- 
periments of his own, but by obtaining sight of a letter of Watt’s 
to Priestley. A reading of this epistle he is represented to have 
obtained through the connivance of Sir Charles Blagden, whom 
Arago erroneously describes as secretary of the Royal Society 
of London, and as having had the letter in question in his keeping 
at the time that Cavendish published his paper. Throughout 
the whole Eloge, moreover, Cavendish is made to appear as a 
mean, jealous, vain, and dishonest person, who by a cunning 
trick appropriated to himself the discovery of another, to whom 
he did not make even a show of restitution till he was detected 
in the fraud. 

When Arago’s memoir was read to the French Academy, 
Lord Brougham was present and heard it. He hastened imme- 
diately across the channel and studied the question of the dis- 
covery of the composition of water. The fruits of this study 
were published along with Arago’s Eloge, in the shape of an 
appendix, which contains some gross blunders, many oversights, 
and much inept and sophistical reasoning. 

The scientific men of Great Britain were startled at the charge 
brought against Cavendish. Of all her illustrious philosophers, 
he was, without exception, the very last in reference to whom it 
was possible to believe that the accusation could be true. A 
man to whom applause had ever been hateful, and who had 
systematically avpided and declined the honours which his 
countrymen would willingly have conferred upon him, was not 
likely suddenly, and on a single occasion, to grow covetous of 
distinction, and to seek to gain it by fraud. Moreover, it soon 
appeared that Arago had studied, (as was natural in his Eulogist,) 
the papers of Watt much more fully than those of Cavendish, 
and that his views were, in consequence, altogether one sided. 

No time was lost in correcting his errors. The French Academy 
had heard the one side argued, the British Association was to 
hear the other. 

In August 1839, soon after Watt’s Eloge was published, the 
latter distinguished body met at Birmingham, and the president 
for the year, the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt, in one of the most 


eloquent of the many able addresses which have been de- 
livered at its opening meetings, took the opportunity of pointing 
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out Arago’s mistakes, and vindicating Cavendish. 
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of the French Academy subsequent to this, Arago affirmed that 
Harcourt’s account was insufficient to establish Cavendish’s 
claim as superior to that of Watt, and brought forward the dis- 
tinguished French chemist Dumas as concurring in his opinion. 
Sir David Brewster afterwards took up the subject, (Edin. 
Review, No. 142,) and endeavoured to mediate between the 
contending parties; but to little purpose. For he chose to con- 
sider it as a question of national honour, involving the rival 
claims of Cavendish the Englishman and Watt the Scotchman, 
and whilst he was willing to divide the merit between them, 
assigned to his countryman the lion’s share. When the Report 
of the British Association for 1839 was published, Harcourt 
replied to these later observations, in a postscript to his address, 
which contains a most able analysis of the documents bearing on 
the subject, and a thorough discussion of the whole question. 
He was at the trouble even to publish a lithograph fac-simile, of 
Cavendish’s laboratory note-books, that no room might be left 
for Arago to complain of incompleteness in his statement.* 

With Harcourt’s views in the main we entirely agree, only we 
think that in his anxiety to vindicate Cavendish, he has done 
Watt less than justice as a chemist. A careful perusal of Watt’s 
published chemical papers, has satisfied us, that he was one of the 
ablest of the British denis of the last century, and nothing but 
his distinction as the engineer has prevented this from being 
before now fully acknowledged. We are indebted to Arago, 
with all his errors, for having called attention to Watt’s merits 
in this respect. 

Lord Brougham has reprinted his ‘ Historical Account of the 
Discovery of the Composition of Water,’ in the book which is the 
subject of our article. But he has not corrected any of the 
errors which Harcourt pointed out, and instead of endeavouring 
to meet and to refute that gentleman’s arguments, indulges in 
some foolish and irrelevant sarcasms, on Mr. Harcourt’s courage 
in attacking Arago instead of so formidable a person as the Ex- 
chancellor himself. 

Into this vexed, and curious question, so interesting to men of 
science, we have not room to enter as the subject deserves. All 
that we can do, is to state what we are assured is the truth in 
the matter, without adducing proof at length of the correct- 
ness of our statement. 

In 1781, Cavendish repeated Priestley’s and Warltire’s ex- 
periments , and drew from them the conclusion, that water is a 


* British Association Report, 1839. 
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compound of hydrogen and oxygen. He mentioned his results 
to Priestley, who repeated Cavendish’s experiments successfully 
in 1783, but did not see their force as establishing the nature of 
water. He sent an account of his trials, however, to Watt, who 
fully appreciated their importance, and wrote to Priestley (in April, 
1783) demonstrating what conclusion his experiments warranted. 
This is the letter, written in 1783, which Cavendish is supposed, 
without any evidence to that effect, to have seen, and from which 
he is declared to have learned an inference which he had drawn 
for himself in 1781 from his own experiments, of which those 
referred to in that letter were an avowed and a very imperfect 
repetition. It was in fact Cavendish’s experiments, from which 
as repeated by Priestley, Watt drew a conclusion, which their 
original performer had drawn long before. Had Watt never 
published, we should have learned the nature of water from 
Cavendish in 1784. Had Cavendish not made experiments on 
the subject in 1781, Watt would have had no data from which to 
draw conclusions in 1783, and might never have known the 
composition of water at all. Did space permit, we could also show 
that owing to an error of Priestley’s, a mixture of inflammable 
gases, containing different compounds of carbon, was unawares 
made use of, instead of hydrogen, in repeating Cavendish’s ex- 
periments. ‘The result of this, was, that carbonic acid as well as 
water was produced upon exploding the inflammable gas with 
oxygen. Had Priestley’s experiments, accordingly, been the only 
ones, the first careful repetition of them would have overthrown 
Watt’s conclusion; inasmuch as Priestley’s inflammable air and 
oxygen would not have been found to be changed entirely into 
water when detonated together, as Watt affirmed they were, but 
into water and carbonic acid. It was only because these in- 
accurate experiments were backed by the perfectly accurate ones 
of Cavendish, which preceded and suggested them, that Watt's 
conclusion passed for true. Inasmuch then as Cavendish supplied 
the only data which justified the conclusion which both he and 
Watt drew, and as he was by a long period the first who drew 
it, we consider him the only person entitled to be called the 
Discoverer of the composition of water. 

Tn addition to the papers we have more especially referred to, 
Cavendish published many others on various physical subjects. 
They are all remarkable for singular accuracy and ability. The 
seme motto of the Cavendish’s is cavendo tutus, and the phi- 
osopher of the family appears, as one of his biographers has 
suggested, to have had it ever before his eyes. ‘A degree of 
caution, almost unparalleled in the annals of science, marked all 
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his undertakings, and he has reaped the fruit of it, for there is 
scarcely a single instance in which he had occasion to retrace his 
— or to recall his opinions.’ 

he autobiography of Cavendish, as the man of science, is 
written in the nineteen papers he contributed to the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. The life of Cavendish, the man, is written 
nowhere. 

For reasons, which cannot now be ascertained, Cavendish was 
kept during his minority in straitened pecuniary circumstances ; 
and this, acting on a mind by nature bashful and reserved to an 
extreme degree, developed in him a shrinking from observa- 
tion which amounted almost to a disease, and has made his life 
almost barren of incident to the mere biographer. He eventually 
inherited a large fortune, but his wants were so few, that he could 
find no use for it, and it was allowed to accumulate unheeded at 
his banker’s, till his death permitted it to pass into the hands of 
others, who had none of Cavendish’s difficulty in finding em- 
ployment for it all. Early in life he retired to a house in the 
neighbourhood of London, where he fitted up a study and labo- 
ratory, from which he rarely emerged, and into which visitors 
were not admitted. The scientific and social meetings of the 
Royal Society, were the only public assemblies at which he was 
ever seen, and even at these, any attempt to draw attention to 
him as at all a remarkable man, pained him so much that he fled 
in haste to the solitude of his quiet home. In his own house 
the same peculiarity showed itself. Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary 
was not more averse to the entrance into his sanctuarics of what 
he called ‘ woman-kind’ than Cavendish appears to have been. 
He is said to have conversed with his men-servants as much as 
possible by signs, and communicated with his female domestics 
only through his housekeeper; with whom, moreover, he con- 
ferred solely by a written memorandum daily left for her in- 
struction on the hall table. 

In all this there was neither pride, caprice, nor affectation: 
Cavendish was above these. Those of his contemporaries who 
had gained his confidence speak of him as gentle, amiable, and 
singularly instructive in conversation; a man they add who had 
neither passions nor vices. He proved by his last action, how 
strangely dear to him his love of solitude had become. When he 
found himself dying, he dismissed his attendant with directions 
not to return till a certain specified time, when, as is believed, 
he expected to be no longer alive. The servant, who was aware 
of his master’s state, returned in his anxiety before the appointed 
time, and approached the bed to gaze on the dying man. 
Cavendish, who was still sensible, sternly waved him away, and 
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in a voice of displeasure commanded him on no account to 
return before the period mentioned. When the servant came 
back at the time appointed, Cavendish was gone. He died in 
London, on the 24th of February 1810, aged 79. Davy pro- 
nounced upon him the emphatic eulogy, ‘Since the death of 
Newton, England has sustained no scientific loss so great as that 
of Cavendish.’ 

From the calm, and cloistered, monk-like Cavendish, the St. 
Jerome of the chemical fathers, no transition can be more abrupt 
than the one we now make to the restless, versatile, disputatious, 
but withal genial and happy Priestley. Our rapidly narrowing 
limits altogether prevent us doing him justice. 

Joseph Priestley was born at Fieldhead, near Leeds, in 1733. 
His father had a small income and a large family, and Priestley 
was like to have fared ill had he not been adopted by his 
father’s sister. He soon showed himself a child of promise, apt 
to learn, and very fond of reading; and his aunt was so much 
pleased with these early indications of talent, which he gave, 
that she resolved to spare no pains on his education, hoping one 
day to see him distinguished as a popular preacher. Young 
Priestley eagerly entered into her wishes, and made great progress 
in his studies, showing from the first, that versatility and compre- 
hensiveness of mind, which afterwards so strikingly distinguished 
him. At sixteen, we are told, he had made considerable progress 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He soon after taught himself 
French, Italian, and German; and before he had began his 
Theological studies had made considerable acquaintance with 
Mechanical Philosophy and Metaphysics: besides dipping, (it is 
not said how deeply,) into Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic. 

At the age of nineteen, he removed to the Theological Aca- 
demy at Daventry, where he studied for three years, and early 
displayed that skill in debate, and that love of controversy, which in 
after life did him so much mischief. At the age of twenty-three, 
he was turned adrift to provide for himself, and for awhile he found 
it difficult to keep poverty at bay. He had already published 
pamphlets containing extreme opinions on several points of 
theology, which had offended so many persons, that the only 
situation he could obtain, yielded him an income of but thirty 
oe a-year. At this time, as he himself quietly remarks, ‘ he 

ad considerable difficulty in keeping himself out of debt ;’ 
and was in truth so hard bestead, that but for the timely assist- 
ance of charitable friends he must have been reduced to absolute 
want. After awhile, his circumstances began to amend, and being, 
in spite of his controversial spirit, a cheerful and contented man, he 
contrived to find leisure enough for many profitable studies. We 
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have not space to trace his progress minutely; suffice it to say, 
that for several years he succeeded by preaching, teaching, and 
writing books on all manner of subjects, in eking out his income, 
and in augmenting his reputation. Among the rest, whilst at 
Warrington, he published a valuable History of Electricity, full of 
learning, and containing the results of many original researches. 
His thoughts were directed to that subject, by the circumstance 
of his forming at this time an acquaintance with Dr. Franklin, 
who was then exciting attention by his electrical discoveries. 
Before this period, his studies had been chiefly Theological and 
Metaphysical, but this work brought him at once into notice as 
an ingenious experimentalist, and procured for him reputation 
both at home and abroad. 

In 1767 he became minister of a dissenting chapel in Leeds, 
and here he first turned his thoughts to chemistry. The acci- 
dental circumstance of his residing near a brewery, led him to 
make some simple experiments on the fixed air or carbonic acid 
evolved by fermenting liquids, and from this time he devoted 
himself with great zeal and success to the prosecution of original 
research. 

After six years’ residence at Leeds, he resigned his charge, and 
accepted the situation of secretary to Lord Shelburne, with whom 
he travelled on the Continent for some time. They parted by 
mutual consent, and Priestley, in spite of an annuity from his 
lordship, would have been again in difficulties ; but his reputa- 
tion was now very high, and he had as great a talent for making 
friends on the one hand, as enemies on the other. Several gen- 
tlemen, accordingly, anxious to secure him leisure enough for 
scientific inquiry, subscribed together a sum sufficient to give 
him independence. Soon after this, in an evil hour, he became 
minister of a chapel in Birmingham, where, for a time, he pro- 
secuted his inquiries with great success: the kindness of his 
friends having supplied him with every desirable apparatus, and 
provided liberally for his other wants. 

Unfortunately, however, the French revolution broke out at 
this time, and Priestley, who had already got into trouble, by his 
warm advocacy of the American cause, in the war of indepen- 
dence, must needs now leave his crucibles and pulpit duties to 
speak a good word for the French people. This took the shape 
of a reply to Burke’s well known pamphlet on the French Revo- 
lution. As Burke, in consequence, attacked Priestley in the 
House of Commons, this production brought him into great 
notoriety at home; whilst the French, grateful for the advocacy 
of so distinguished a man, conferred on him the rights of a 
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French citizen, and even chose him a member of their first na- 
tional assembly. Priestley declined the latter honour on the 
alleged plea of inability to speak the language sufficiently well. 
Meanwhile these honours only served to awaken suspicion and 
dislike at home. 

All this, however, was not enough. The restless polemic 
entered into keen discussion with the established clergy of the 
lace on disputed points of faith, and in the war of words, 
Priestley, who fought single-handed, ended only by multiplying 
the number of his foes. In truth, through his long life, whatever 
else he might be doing, he took care to be engaged in controversy 
about something, with somebody. It seemed to be the safety- 
valve, by which the acrid humours found vent which if pent up 
would have occasioned inward corrosion, leaving him serene and 
cheerful, but at the expense of great exasperation to his enemies. 
The latter, however, did not forget to retaliate, and inflicted 
on the restless controversialist a punishment altogether dispro- 
portionate in severity to the nature of the crime he had 
committed. In the year 1791, on the anniversary day of the 
destruction of the Bastille, some gentlemen of Birmingham, 

friends of the French cause, met to celebrate the occasion by a 
dinner. ‘This gave great offence to the populace, and Priestley 
(who had, however, no share in the transaction) became the 

chief object of their frenzy. The mob rose in great wrath, burnt 

his chapel, destroyed his dwelling house, library, apparatus, 
and many manuscripts, and would have laid violent hands on 
the philosopher himself, had he not fortunately been out of the 
way. Priestley fled secretly to London, but even there he dared 
not appear in the streets. No one would let him a house, and 
the members of the Royal Society, to their shame be it spoken, 
refused to acknowledge their persecuted brother. In London 
he remained for several years, teaching, preaching, experiment- 
ing, carrying on controversies, lecturing and writing books as 
was his wont, calm and happy in spite of his trouble. Finding 
himself, however, the object of much dislike, and many indigni- 

ties, he took the resolution of leaving England, and in 1795 

sailed for America. 

Priestley was on the whole kindly received in the New World, 
although the old polemical spirit soon brought him into difticul- 
ties. He was offered a chemical chair in the college of Phila- 
delphia but declined it, his circumstances, through the kindness 
of his friends in England, still continuing independent. With 
their aid, accordingly he re-established his library, laboratory, 
resumed his old multifarious tasks, and continued to publish 
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many treatises, chiefly on theological and chemical subjects, till 
February 1804, when he died, calmly and quictly in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 

When we think of the kind of life which Priestley led, 
his hand against every man and every man’s against him, 
almost from the cradle to the grave; and how many worldly 
difficulties he had to struggle against, it is surprising that he did 
anything for physical science. His early studies, in so far at 
least as they were directed by others, were entirely of a literary, 
chiefly of a theological kind, and his career for awhile seemed 
one the least likely to lead a man to scientific inquiry. 

His time and thoughts, too, were sufficiently occupied. He 
wrote grammars, theological repositories, histories of electricity, 
of optics, of nations, of the primitive church, and of many other 
things; besides treatises on different subjects, to the extent in the 
end of one hundred and forty-one publications, filling twenty- 
five large volumes. For many years likewise, he preached once 
or twice every Sunday, and although he had a stammer, a weak 
voice, and a bad delivery, he gave at different periods of his life 
lectures on Hebrew; logic; and elocution ; on history ; the use of 
the globes ; oratory ; civil law; political economy ; and even on 
anatomy. Between his greater works, moreover, he poured forth 
a perfect flood of pamphlets, on endless questions of politics 
and religion. Such a man, one would have thought, might have 
left chemistry to others. 

But Priestley was no ordinary person. The native cheer- 
fulness and buoyancy of his temper remained unsoured by all 
his controversies: and he possessed that happy versatility, which 
finds in a new subject of study, the same relief that minds of a 
narrower calibre secure only by complete repose. 

When he began his inquiries at Leeds, he possessed an excel- 
lent knowledge of electricity, optics, and some other branches of 
nm science: but he knew nothing of chemistry. This, 

owever, was small impediment to his progress. All that was 
worth knowing in the science of the time, could be speedily 
acquired, and Priestley was about to devote himself to pneumatic 
chemistry, in which so little had been done, that he did not 
need to fear that what might appear novel to himself, would turn 
out to have been discovered already by others. He could there- 
fore afford to learn his chemistry as he went along; and in 
truth as he himself stated to Davy, he was a discoverer before 
he was a chemist. 

His experiments were made with apparatus of the simplest 
kind. The ordinary vessels of the kitchen ; a few phials; tobacco 
pipes, and some glass and iron tubes served most of his purposes. 
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Where these failed, he constructed with his own hands, or with 
the aid of a common workman, such additional instruments as 
were necessary. 

To enumerate all his discoveries would be impossible. He 
made known for the first time oxygen the most remarkable 
perhaps of elastic fluids: nitrogen the curious negative gas 
which in atmospheric air dilutes the too powerful oxygen 
to the point suitable for animal respiration: nitric oxide which 
suffers so strange an alteration when it meets common air, 
instantly changing into a dark ruddy vapour: nitrous oxide 
which when inspired excites a more delicious intoxication than 
the costliest champagne: sulphurous acid with its transient 
bleaching powers and odour of burning brimstone—the cor- 
rosive ‘spirit of salt,’ muriatic acid: the pungent volatile 
alkali, spirits of hartshorn, or ammonia: the remarkable gas 
fluo-silicic acid: and carbonic oxide with its bright blue flame. 
Nine new gases!—and these the most important ones, for with the 
addition of the compounds of hydrogen with carbon sulphur and 
phosphorus, which were afterwards discovered: and carbonic 
acid and hydrogen which were known before, they constitute, as 
Dumas has observed, the gases of most interest both in a theo- 
retical and practical point of view. 

These discoveries entitle Priestley to stand at the head of 
pneumatic chemists. They form, however, but a small amount 
of what he brought to light. He added greatly to our knowledge 
of the history of acids derived from nitre; greatly enlarged our 
acquaintance with the metals; threw new light on the pheno- 
mena of combustion and of respiration; and made many experi- 
ments on the functions of organized bodies. He likewise 
discovered the curious action of living vegetables in purifying the 
air, of which we have only lately ascertained the importance. 
Priestley did not understand the whole of that phenomenon, but 
he fully established its existence. Later inquirers have con- 
firmed his views, which at one time were doubted, and have 
shown as Priestley did, that when the sun is shining on the 
green leaves of living plants, they are able to decompose the 
carbonic acid in the air around them, appropriating the carbon 
which it contains to their own growth, and restoring its other 
element the oxygen to the atmosphere. This power is possessed 
only by the green parts of plants, and is lost in darkness. 

i hese, and a variety of other discoveries which we have not 
mentioned, taken as a whole, form, as Dr. Henry observes, ‘a 
tribute to science greatly exceeding in richness and extent 
that of any contemporary.’ They were published by Priestley 
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intitled ‘ Experiments and Observations on different kinds of Air.’ 
These volumes stand quite alone among scientific works, so 
curious is the mixture of personal narrative with the record of 
failures and success in mere experiment. They form a chemical 
diary of a kind such as Bunyan or De Foe might have written, 
had either handled the retort or crucible. With the aid of its 
cheerful pages, we enter Priestley’s laboratory, no dark and dingy 
cell filled with fantastic vessels, and presided over by a mysterious 
white bearded alchemist, silent as the grave, with a thousand 
disappointments written in wrinkles on his pale brow. As little 
is it like the fully furnished hall of some modern university, with 
its regius professor standing, with stately scientific air, amidst 
expensive air-pumps and electric batteries, and strange engines, 
which we tremble to go near lest we unawares do injury. Every- 
day things are about us, mean vessels, clay pipes and medicine 
phials, and the costliest apparatus is an old gun barrel grown 
musty in service. ‘The doctor is busy at work among them, a 
slender well proportioned ‘ noticeable man with large grey eyes’ 
wearing a singularly gentle, amiable, and prepossessing expres- 
sion. Ifthe day be bright, we find him at the southern window, 
with a large burning glass in his hand, concentrating the sun’s 
rays on some calz, which shall for the first time unfold to mortal 
eye its long imprisoned oxygen. If the day be dull, however, 
or we look in towards the afternoon, he is more likely to be at 
the furnace watching his gun barrel. In any case we are at 
once made welcome, and nothing is concealed from us. He 
—— cheerfully concerning the issues of the last undertaking. 
ow the mice who were first of living creatures to breathe the 
new air, were unexpectedly found dead when the moment for 
inspiration arrived, having partaken too freely of the said air. 
How at the very crisis of the experiment the precious gun barrel 
burst, and a day’s work was lost, or the candle fell and his fingers 
were burnt. 

No such book as Priestley’s will appear again, ror need we 
lament that it should not. When it was written, it was the 
childhood of chemistry and of the chemist, and Priestley babbled 
and prattled as children do, gazing with large-eyed wonder on 
the marvels around him. The chemists of the present day are 
men, and have put away childish things. 

Much has been said of Priestley’s obligations to mere chance, 
and lucky guesses for his discoveries. It is true, indeed, that 
he wrought at first without any method. Black and Caven- 
dish had shown him, that he, like others, stood as it were upon 
the verge of a great ocean of undiscovered truth, where a 
perfect archipelago of islands, and continents without number, 
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were certain to enrich whomsoever had skill and courage 
enough to adventure the voyage. On this ocean Priestley 
set sail, without compass, chronometer, or chart of any kind, 
strong only in the belief that land there was, and that if he found it 
not on one tack he should upon another: and confident in his 
own power to turn to the best account every circumstance in his 
favour. So far then he followed chance. It was the only 
method at the time that he could follow. If he had no chart 
for the voyage, neither had any one else. All that Black and 
Cavendish had done was to show the probability of various 
gases existing, but they could not tell in what direction the 
were especially to be sought. Nothing therefore remained, 
but to try every substance till the circle of nature had been 
salheusted. And if Priestley flitted from subject to subject, 
and commenced new inquiries long before the old ones were 
exhausted, let us not blame him on that account. Observation of 
phenomena, not exposition of laws, was the work which befitted 
him. We must look on him with feelings like to those with 
which we regard the companions of Columbus, who could not 
settle to admire or complete the conquest of the shores on which 
they first set foot, for longing to roam away in search of new 
lands which might excel those they had seen in abundance of 
riches, and bring them more glory. Those ages are long past, 
and the world of politics, and the world of science have equally 
undergone a great revolution. In the former, great nations 
would set the globe on fire to win a paltry Tahiti, or other 
lone island scarce visible in the largest chart of the ocean mis- 
named the Pacific; and would sacrifice thousands of their 
people to obtain some disputed boundary territory barren as the 
sea shore. In the latter, grave professors, and wise men of the 
east and of the west, deposit sealed packets in the archives of 
societies, and publish in all the journals of Europe, and call 
heaven and earth to witness that they were the first to discover 
some insignificant salt, or other substance, which they think 
shall season or embalm their memories and keep them from 
decay. It was not so of old. Priestley and Columbus knew that 
they had the world before them where to choose, and grudged 
no one a corner in the new lands. If it chanced that two 
reached the hitherto unknown teritory at the same time, it was 
wide enough for both; and the more generous of the two could 
say to his brother as Abraham did to Lot, ‘ Let there be no strife 
‘I pray thee between thee and me. Is not the whole land before 
‘thee? If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right, 
‘or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left.’ 
To be pioneer and discoverer was Priestley’s task, and he 
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did it nobly: but here his work ended. For the full exposition, 
and unfolding of the truths he had lighted on, he was as ill 
qualified as the bluff sea-rovers who followed Columbus were to 
be kings and legislators of the countries they had won. He was 
constantly mistaking the meaning of the experiments, which 
his habit of ‘random haphazarding’—as Watt happily describes 
it—led him to try. 

He should have been the discoverer of the quantitative com- 
position of the atmosphere, but after blundering on in hopeless 
attempts to ascertain it, Cavendish took his instruments out of 
his hands, and showed him what he should have found. He 
should have been the discoverer of the composition of water too, 
but there also Cavendish had to interpret for him the meaning of 
his own experiments. He should have been the author of the 
true view of the nature of combustion and respiration, but Lavoi- 
sier had to arise before that was attained to. He supplied more 
proofs in his experiments showing the falsehood of the doctrine of 
Phlogiston than any other chemist, but he died almost the only 
believer and advocate of it-—not desiring as the patriarch of old 
did, that his adversary would write a book that he might reply to it, 
but craving his adversaries (who knowing that the brains were 
out of the Phlogiston doctrine thought it might be left to die a 
natural death) to answer the work which he had written. 

In solidity of judgment, and power of reasoning, Priestley was 
much inferior to the other chemists of his day; but he excelled 
them all in quickness of thought and subtlety of apprehension. 
To extraordinary intellectual activity, he added great sympathy 
with every branch of knowledge, and much love of truth, though 
for the last he often mistook the mere desire of freedom. He 
possessed a composure of mind which always gave him the full 
service of his faculties, and secured to him the ‘ in intellectu quies,’ 
soessential to success in every undertaking. The last was perhaps 
the most remarkable quality of all. Priestley passed through 
scenes, and sufferings, which would have broken the heart of 
many a man; or frozen him into a misanthrope; or soured and 
corroded him into a demon: but our philosopher was gentle, 
affectionate, good-tempered, benevolent, sanguine, and hopeful 
in all circumstances. Whenever he got into trouble, he became 
possessed with a conviction that some special good was in store 
for him, and the darker the sorrow, the stronger grew the pre- 
sentiment that joy was to follow. He was in consequence, he 
says, ‘one of the happiest of men,’ and he well might be; for such 
a way of looking at things, literally converted every cloud that 
darkened his horizon into a shadow of good things to come. 

He has been accused of vanity. It is a harsh word, and we 
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are reluctant to use it. Love of approbation he had, but it was 
a regulated and quite a secondary motive to labour, and had 
nothing in it selfish, morbid, mean, or envious. In the disputes 
which arose about the discovery of oxygen, the composition of 
water, and the like, (and they were many) he never raised a 
clamour for himself: though had he been a man covetous of 
applause, he might, without detection, have claimed more than 
his due. On the other hand, the appendix to his work on ‘air,’ 
is filled with a series of chemical ‘ Epistolee obscurorum virorum,” 
whose authors’ names he has unnecessarily saved from oblivion. 
Peace be to him! with all his faults and errors, he was a man in 
whom there was much to love, and to admire. 

Priestley lies buried near the broad Susquehanna, beside his 
wife, and his beloved son Harry. ‘To his tomb, as to a shrine 
worthy of remembrance, pilgrims find their way from far distant 
climes ; some from a feeling of respect for him as a man of science ; 
others from sympathy with his religious and political opinions ; 
and not a few perhaps from a mixture of both. Among the last, 
in 1834, was Harriet Martineau, who came to plant a snow- 
berry and a rose upon his grave, and went away to lament that 
hero worship had found new idols, and that a generation had 
arisen ‘ which knew not Joseph.’ 

We close our sketch with feelings akin to those with which 
Gray heard the ‘curfew toll the knell of parting day’ in the lone 
country churchyard. All too feebly, and ineffectually, have we 
endeavoured, on far too scanty a canvas, to trace the outlines of 
some of the illustrious dead: but scarcely have we succeeded by 
an effort in recalling them to even a shadowy existence before 
us, than the very thought of life re-acts through the sense of con- 
trast, and we feel more strongly than ever that they are all dead ! 
all gone !—gone ‘ we know not where.’ 

Two of them died and ‘made no sign.’ With what feelings 
they prepared to pass 

Into the eternal shadow 
That girds our life around, 
Into the Infinite silence 
Wherewith death’s shore is bound, 
no tongue can tell. This only we know, they have passed to 
that tribunal, where, to have discovered curious laws of science, 
will not be accepted as excuse for neglect of the Lawgiver: where, 
to have shown the nature of the air we inspire, will not be 
accounted as any atonement for forgetting Him who breathed 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life: where, to have weighed the 
globe, should it be pleaded as a good work, will be answered by 
the question ‘What shall it profit a man, though he gain the 
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whole world,’ if he lose his soul? They are in that land, where, 
if instead of having acquired some small and scanty fragments of 
truth, they understood all mysteries and all knowledge, it would 
avail them nothing—where the only abiding things are faith, 
hope, and charity, and where the greatest of these is charity—that 
love of God, and that love of our neighbour, which no science of 
this world ever has, or can teach men. 

We judge not the dead. If for a moment we dared in thought 
be so presumptuous, we should be repelled by the solemn 
admonition that they are judged already. But for the sake of 
the living we rejoice that one of their number, even Priestley, 
whilst on this earth he was honoured as one who had greatly en- 
larged the bounds of human knowledge, warned his fellows 
with clear distinct utterance, that though the things of earthly 
science are noble, and excellent, and worthy of all attention in 
their place; the science of the world to come contains nobler, and 
more excellent and ‘better things than these,’ to which it still 
more befits men to take heed.* He was often hasty and unwise 
in what he uttered, sometimes dark and incoherent. We have 
no let, nor part, in the wrong and dishonour which he did to Him, 
to whom, while we name him our fellow-man, we kneel as before 
our Lord and Master. But we desire to imitate him in telling 
men, that ‘ whether there be prophecies they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues they shall cease ; whether there be knowledge 
it shall vanish away’; that ‘the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are unseen are eternal ;’ and that 
our knowledge of the former, however great, will never enable us 
to fathom the mysteries of the latter. 

This lesson which Priestley urged on his contemporaries, 
needs to be learned at the present day as much as it did in 
his time. Science has made rapid advances since his death, but 
it has not yet learned how to soothe a troubled conscience, or 
to lift the burden of remorse from an aching heart. Thou- 
sands of years ago, in one of the most ancient of books, the 
question was asked ‘ Where shall wisdom be found? and where 
is the place of understanding ?’—and in the many works that have 
been written since, men have tried in one way or another to 
answer it. The thoughtful patriarch who proposed it, sought in 
vain from all the wisdom and knowledge of his time for a reply that 
would give peace to his restless spirit. And if we turn to the 
more mature science of our own day, and repeat the question 
‘ Whence then cometh wisdom, and where is the place of under- 
standing ?’—what is the answer? Even as it was ages ago. 


* Experiments on Air. Conclusion to preface. 
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The Geologist drills and bores through stratum after stratum, 
and digs and delves far ‘deeper than plummet ever sounded,’ 
only to return and tell, that ‘the Depth saith it is not in me.’ 
The Voyager covers the sea with ships. With sail and paddle- 
wheel, and Archimedes screw, they speed north and south, and 
east and west, and round about the pendant globe. Many run 
to and fro, and knowledge increases. What the foam-crested 
waves will not tell, the abyss may reveal; and with net, and 
dredge, and diving-bell, the ‘dark unfathomed caves of ocean’ 
are searched through, and gazed into, and ‘gems of purest 
ray, and monsters who never saw the sun, are brought into 
the ‘light of common day.’ But, above all the stir and strife of 
man’s endeavour, the murmuring billows lift their voices, and 
‘the Sea saith it is not with me.’ The Chemist gathers together 
every object which has shape, or weight, or volume, living or 
dead, and with fire, and furnace, and potent agent, and electric 
battery, tests and assays it. But when ‘victorious analysis’ has 
done its best, he replies ‘it cannot be valued with the gold of 
Ophir, with the precious onyx or the sapphire. The gold and 
the crystal cannot equal it. The price of wisdom is above rubies.’ 
The Naturalist wanders through the pathless forests of far dis- 
tant lands, and with pain and toil grows familiar with the habits of 
everything that lives ; but after he has gone the round ofall crea- 
tion in search of wisdom, he answers, with mournful aspect, ¢ it is 
hid from the eyes of all living, and kept secret from the fowls of the 
air” ‘The Anatomist makes the writhing animal agonize under 
his torturing hand, and slays it, that perchance in the page of 
death, the mystery of life and of wisdom may be found written, 
but he will venture in reply to say no more than that ‘destruc- 
tion and death say we have heard the sound thereof with our ears.’ 
But while all the oracles of science are silent on this great 
question—lo! through the thick darkness a ray of light descends, 
and a voice solemn but benignant proclaims to us, as it did to the 
first anxious seeker after truth, ‘The fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding.’ 
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a Letter to Sir R. Peel onthe Endow- 


ment of the Roman Catholic Church 
of Ireland. By the Knight of Kerry. 
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Treland. 


NONCONFORMIST COLLEGES. 


I. History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, translated from 
the German of Dr. G. M. Lappenberg. By Bensamin Tuorpe, 


F.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. Ixviii. 292, 371. 


Murray, London. 


Until within the memory of the present generation very little worth 
knowing was really known by the people of England with regard to the 
Anglo-Saxon period of our history. The new epoch which dates from 
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the Norman conquest rose to the imagination of later times, so as to 

throw the preceding period into an unnatural distance and obscurity. 

Multitudes of documents that might have illustrated that remote in- 

terval have perished, and the later authorities in relation to it have 

been taken as guides with little critical discrimination. With regard 
to the civil affairs of those times scarcely a point of importance can be 
said to have been settled at the commencement of the present century 

—the limited inquiries to which the name of research might be given 

having had respect mainly to the history of religion, and to such 

matters as were interesting to polemics. Among the authors of this 
class, we may cite Cressy and Inett, as the natural precursors of 

Lingard and Soames. The genius of Shakespeare found the whole 

region barren. Milton felt the poetic attraction of its distance and 

shadowyness, and made some enterprise in that direction—but the 
result was not such as to awaken emulation. Rapin, on that period, is 
miserably bald and inaccurate, and of Carte’s history, it is enough to say 
that Hume found in it a somewhat better collection of materials than 
had been prepared to his hand elsewhere. 
We date our better literature on this subject from the appearance 
of the volumes of Mr. Sharon Turner. Even his use of authorities 
is not always so discriminating as could be desired, and his want of a 
ready mastery over his materials, his disposition to digress, and to 
descend into tedious minutia, and sometimes to attempt as a writer 
more than he could accomplish, detract considerably from the value 
of his work. But his merit is of a high order. He did mofe in the 
field on which he entered, than all his predecessors taken together had 
done ; and his scrupulous integrity, and his just moral and religious 
feeling, combine to impress a special value on his labours. Dr. Lin- 
gard’s publication, on the Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
followed, and evinced a similar spirit of research, but was less re- 
markable on account of anything new contained in it, than as being 
the attempt of a man of taste and talent to give interest to an 
unpromising theme, and to render it the vehicle of a refined, but 
disingenuous anti-protestant bigotry. In his History of England, both 
the taste and the temper of this author exhibit signs of improvement, 
but in all that he has written, the Englishman and the man are ever 
subordinate to the priest, and he is never to be trusted where the 
interests of his creed are concerned. This work has been in the 
hands of the public nearly a quarter of a century, and to this day, 
has been rather pecked at than grappled with by our leading critical 
journals. 

The History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings, by Lappen- 
berg, is entitled to rank in the first class of historical productions ; 
and is translated ‘with additions and corrections,’ by a gentleman 
highly competent to the task. It is a portion of a History of 
England, on which the author has been engaged for many years past. 
This part of the work was published at Hamburgh, in 1834, and 
since that time the author has published his ‘ History of England under 
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the Norman Kings.’ The present work commences with a ‘ Literary 
Introduction,’ presenting a critical and most valuable account of the 
‘sources’ of Anglo-Saxon history. The next section treats of the 
state of Britain under the Romans; and the parts which follow embrace 
the history, political, social, and religious, of the Anglo-Saxon people, 
from the landing of Hengist, to the conquest by the Normans. 
While based upon learning, descending not unfrequently to the most 
rigid antiquarianism, the fruits of research are presented by the hand 
of a master, and in a style which is always good, often highly 
vigorous and picturesque. Learning, fidelity, and taste are every- 
where visible. We sincerely trust that the encouragement given to 
the translator will be such as to dispose him to proceed with his 
labours. The great fault of the work is its brevity ; and if we have any 
other complaint to make, it is that it should have been deemed necessary 
to disinter the old orthography of so many proper names. This may 
please the antiquary, but now-a-days it has an air of pedantry, and the 
sight of it may create an undesirable prepossession in the mind of 
the general reader: surely we cannot be expected to retain ‘ Ecgbertt’ 
for ‘ Egbert,’ or ‘Cnut’ for ‘ Canute.’ 

The following passage may be taken as a specimen of the style of 
the work, and its subject will interest many of our readers : 

SLAVERY AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

‘One class of the Anglo-Saxon population at the period of the Norman 
conquest, consisted of the unfree or servile (theowas, esnas), whose number, 
as registered in Domesday-book, was little above twenty-five thousand. Of 
these, the majority were in a state of slavery by birth, whose forefathers had 
been either Roman slaves, British prisoners of war, or other enemies. Others, 
denominated ‘ wite-theowas,’ or penal slaves, had been freemen, but reduced 
by the sentence of the law to the servile condition, on account of debt or de- 
linquency. The master had the right of selling a theow in the country, but 
not beyond the sea, even if he had perpetrated crime. In other respects the 
condition of the servile seems to have differed little from that of the indigent 
free. Slaves had a special wergild, half of which fell to the master and half 
tothe kin. The difference of the number of servile in the several provinces is 
particularly remarkable. They appear most numerous in the territories where 
the British population maintained itself the longest—viz., in the old land of the 
Hwiccas, more especially in Gloucestershire, where the proportion existed of 
one slave to every third freeman ; and in Cornwall, Devon, and Staffordshire, 
where they were as one to five freemen. The further we remove from the 
Welsh border, the smaller is the proportion of the slave to the free, yet in all 
the Saxon states, and in Kent, it always, on an average, constitutes a tenth of the 
population as registered in Domesday. In the old East Anglia, their propor- 
tion is scarcely half of that last mentioned. It is singular, that in the Eastern 
parts of Mercia—viz., in the shires of Lincoln, Huntingdon and Rutland, also 
in the extensive county of York, not a single slave is registered, and in the 
neighbouring counties only a very small number, as in Nottinghamshire, 
where they appear in the proportion of one only to two hundred and fifteen. 
On the other hand, we find in the last-mentioned counties the number of 
villeins very considerable. That slavery was unknown among the old Angles 
is highly improbable, though it may have been ofa very light description amon 
them, and from want of replenishment by prisoners of war, as well as throug! 
the influence of the clergy, have wholly ceased.’ —Vol. II. pp. 320, 321. 
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II. Commentary on the Psalms. By E. W. Hencstenxserc, Dr. and 
Professor of Theology, in Berlin. In Two Parts. 8vo, pp. 538. 


To the cause of evangelical religion, no life in Germany is more 
valuable than that of Hengstenberg. His Christology of the Old 
Testament, and his works on the authenticity of Daniel, Zechariah, and 
the Pentateuch, have secured him a place in the highest rank of theolo- 
gians. But his impression is, that his work on the Psalms is better 
adapted than any other of his productions to take root in England ; 
and we think he is right. The parts now presented in an English 
dress do not conduct us beyond the thirty-fourth Psalm ; but the exposi- 
tion on the subsequent Psalms, for obvious reasons, will be more brief ; 
and judging from what is now before us, and from what is stated by 
the author in regard to the manner in which he means to prosecute 
his labour in this subject, the work cannot fail to become an enduring 
treasure to the divine and the intelligent Christian. It promises to be 
everything which the critical and evangelical student could desire : 
and it will not detract from the interest of the work with the English 
reader, that it contains many beautiful passages from the work of 
Luther on the same subject. 

The first ‘part’ has been translated by the Rev. P. Fairburn, of 
Salton ; the second, by the Rev. E. Thomson, of Leith. The work 
appears as part of the Biblical Cabinet, and is published in a larger 
size than the preceding volumes, as the commencement of a new series. 


III. Memoirs of Prince Charles Stuart, (Count of Albany,) com- 
monly called the Young Pretender; with Notices of the Rebellion 
in 1745. By Cuartes Louis Ktose, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 410, 
383. Colburn. 1845. 

There are Jacobite ladies in Scotland, both young and old, and of 
both sexes, to whom a life of ‘ Prince Charles’ may be very acceptable ; 
but, for our part, we rarely think of the said prince, and of the conduct 
of Scotland in favour of the pretender and his exiled house, without a 
sense of humiliation. The wrongs which were heaped on that country 
by the Stuarts, from the accession of the first James to the English 
throne, to the revolution of 1688, were so manifold, continuous, and 
atrocious, that we never see a Scotch tory and hear him twaddle his 
praises of the Stuarts, without thinking of a spaniel more than of a 
man. We are not insensible to the passion which the much-abused 
term ‘loyalty’ is now used to denote, and can appreciate the generous 
self-devotion to which that chivalrous feeling has often prompted 
men ; but itis a sad affair when loyalty is allowed to get the better of 
patriotism, and when to gratify the wayward fancies and passions of a 
family, is deemed an object of greater dignity and moment than to 
secure the weal of a nation. Such loyalty is the superstition of poli- 
ties, and, like all superstition, is a weakness, or if strong, must be strong 
for evil rather than good. 

The earlier accounts of the rebellion of 1745, by Henderson 
and Home, left ample space for subsequent contributions to the same 
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subject. Walter Scott’s novels and Tales of a Grandfather, and the 
‘Memoirs’ published by Johnstone, and more recently by Mr. Robert 
Chambers, have served to render this portion of our history familiar 
both to Scotch and English readers—at least, much more so than in 
the early part of the present century. ‘The publication, also, of the 
Lockhart, Culloden, and Stuart Papers has added largely to the materials 
for a more complete history of this ill-advised and mischievous enter- 
prise. Mr. Klose has availed himself of these sources of information ; 
but his volumes contain nothing new, nor do they afford evidence of 
ability of any kind sufficient to warrant our speaking of the result of 
his labours in terms of great commendation. The following attempt to 
describe the hero of the tale, may be taken, in its shades of partiality, 
and in other respects, as a fair sample of the volume :— 


THE PRETENDER. 


‘It may not be out of place here to introduce a description of the character 
and personal appearance of Charles. He was tall and of a powerful frame, 
but at the same time light in all his movements. THis face formed a complete 
oval, his eyes were a light blue, his mouth was small, and a slight dash of 
melancholy made a noble and expressive countenance doubly attractive. 
According to the custom of the time, he wore no wig, but his own light hair 
hung in long curls down the back of his neck. All accounts, in short, agree 
in representing him as a remarkably handsome young man. Ile had prepared 
himself for active military service fe the dexterity which he had acquired in 
all manly exercises, and had obtained no inconsiderable experience in his 
Italian campaigns. He was able to bear the greatest fatigues, and the severest 
privations, with apparent ease; and, after the most astonishing pedestrian 
effort, he showed no signs of exhaustion. ‘To these qualities he united a mind 
and a disposition equally calculated to inspire affection and respect. He was 
not able, like his father, to express himself in writing with clearness and 
elegance, but he excelled him very far in all those qualities which constitute 
the man of active enterprise. Their personal resemblance excepted, the father 
and the son presented in their characters a perfect contrast. Charles was of 
quick conception and prompt in his decisions, and these—though he was not 
a ap military captain, in the true sense of the word—seldom led him astray 
when in presence of the enemy. His contempt of danger, and his exquisite 
sense of honour, reminded his friends of the poetical chivalry of the middle 
ages. Ina resolution once taken, he remained inflexible. His manners were 
irresistibly engaging, full of dignity, but not the less replete with grace. He 
knew how to converse with all men, in the way most fitted to their respective 
positions and to the circumstances of the moment. When he wished to con- 
vince, he seldom failed ; and, while his natural affability won the hearts of all 
who approached him, his habitual dignity sufficiently prevented all unseemly 
familiarity.’ 


IV. The Power of the Soul over the Body, considered in relation 
to Health and Morals. By Grorce Moorr, M.D. 12mo, 
pp- 305. Longman. 1845. 

- This book treats of physics and metaphysics, and is the production 
of a writer competent to deliver sound lessons in both these depart- 
ments. This is saying more than can be often said. The science of 
the volume is in the main sound, the style is unambitious and adapted 
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to its subject, and the opinions are judicious and Christian. It is 
fitted to dispose minds to reflection which may not have evinced 
much tendency of that nature, and to the most reflecting it will not 
fail to supply some welcome materials for thought. The following is 
a specimen of the reasoning of the author on— 


POPULAR PHRENOLOGY. 

‘Surely as life is something more than mechanism, so thought is somethin 
above both. No mixture of substances can produce life, much less mind 
Every living thing is something more than matter, something more distinct 
from matter than the elements are from each other ; and it has been propagated, 
imparted, and extended from a preceding life, in a manner which matter 
cannot be ; after a type existing in egg or seed, at first impregnated by the spirit 
of life, and hence evolving itself in onward generations, still multiplying while 
advancing. Thus also is it with the mind, which is something more than 
life; and every human spirit is like an imperishable reflection and visible 
evidence of Eternal Being, which first fell upon matter when Jehovah breathed 


life into man’s body, and saw in man’s mental and moral existence, the ever- 
lasting image of himself.’ 


V. The Scottish-Chureh Question. By the Rey. Avotruus Sypow, 
Minister of the United Evangelical Church of Prussia, and Chap- 
lain to his Majesty’s Court and Garrison at Potsdam. 8vo, 
pp- 201. Nisbet and Co., 1845. 


It is remarkable that the best documentary account of the Scottish- 
Church question should have been published by a foreigner. Mr. 
Sydow has indicated the drift of his opinions and reasoning on this 
interesting topic, in the following passage :— 


‘ As long as the author was in those kingdoms, he took the deepest interest 
in the Scottish-church question. He sided from the first with that party with 
whom he thought the right to reside, both rationally and spiritually ; with the 
men of that side he has in spirit suffered and striven ; but it was not until a few 
months ago, that he could come to a clear conviction as to whether or not they 
were legally or formally right. ‘The whole matter appeared to him to be a deeply 
tragical act in the drama of history, wherein that higher power which presides 
over the destiny of our race, had permitted the noble harbinger ofa better future 
to appear, and then, in consequence, of a comparatively small fault to succumb, 
because that future was forbidden to be anticipated. The author felt that had 
he been a member of the Scottish church, he should have been a decided Non- 
intrusionist ; and yet he found no difficulty in believing, at the same time, that 
had he had the honour of being a member of the British government, he should 
probably have acted as the ministers of the state have done. Since that time 
he has been forced to abandon this view of the matter, and ventures, in the 
following observations, to realize the position that, all things taken together, 


the free protesting Church of Scotland is legally as well as actually in the 
right.—p. 12. 


We believe, with the author, that the free church has done well in 
doing as it has done, but we do not see with him that the law was on 
their side, though usage certainly was. But though we think Mr. 
Sydow in error on this point, it is to us not a little interesting to mark 
the light in which this whole question presents itself to the view of an 
It is, as the author supposes, a great 


intelligent and devout foreigner. 
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movement in the controversy affecting the due relations between the 
church and the state, and a movement which will not rest with Scot- 
land nor with Great Britain. Before the Reformation, the church 
claimed to be the superior of the state; since that event the state has 
claimed to be the superior of the church; and while Mr. Sydow regards 
this simply as the change of one excess for another, we regard it as the 
substitution of one blunder in the place of another. It is true the 
thing needed between these parties is equality, but an equality which 
can be realized only as the effect of restricting each to its distinct 
principles, position, and modes of action. Agreement, in this case, 
must be found in separation, not in adjustment—the latter has been 
tried, and with little promise in the result, for more than a thousand 
years. 


VI. The Relations in which the Churches of Christ ought to stand 
to each other—Principles of Union, and Mutual Duties. By 
Rosert §. Canpuisu, D.D., Minister of the Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh. 12mo, pp. 38. 

One of the good works of the Free Church has been the appointment 
of a foreign church committee, as a means of communication with 
the Evangelical Protestant Churches throughout the world. The 
above is the title of an introductory lecture delivered by Dr. Candlish, 
under the sanction of this committee. It treats of the expediency, the 
duty, and the means of greater union among Protestants, as opposed 
to Rationalism, Tractarianism, and Romanism. The design we deem 
admirable, and as the hearts of so many good men are intent upon it, 
we are not without hope that it will ere long be realized, and 
exhibit the possibility of combining freedom with unity, on a scale 
that will be edifying both to the church and to all men. The matter, 
and the documents, in Dr. Candlish’s publication are interesting and 
valuable. 


VII. Memoir of the Rev. John Watson, late Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in Musselburgh, and Secretary to the Congrega- 
tional Union for Scotland. By Witt1aM LinpsEy ALEXANDER, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 379. Black, Edinburgh, 1845. 

We have read this unpretending judicious volume with great inte- 
rest. It is precisely such a memorial as became the man. ‘To congre- 
gationalists it should be especially acceptable, as presenting an account 
of the churches of that order in the sister kingdom from their small 
beginnings to their present stable condition ; and to all Christians, and 
especially to Christian ministers, it should be welcome, as showing how 
much may be accomplished by good sense, fervent piety, and a modest 
disposition to be useful. 

If we have anything to regret, it is in respect to Mr. Alexander’s 
remarks as to his understanding of the principles which form the 
basis of the Scottish Congregational Union. This union he defines as— 


‘ A society of which no church is a member, because it is a church; but of 
which men and churches become members by paying a certain sum of money 
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—a society in which no church votes as a church, but where each individual 
votes for himself. In such a society we are united, not as churches, and for 
church purposes—we are united for an extraneous object, and simply as men 
who have money in our pockets, and are willing to contribute it unitedly 
for an object which in common we love and are anxious to promote.’—pp. 


109, 110. 

The subject opened by this statement is one of considerable compass, 
and on which we cannot at present enter. We may remark, however, 
that in this zeal to realize a union of men merely, strictly on a money 
basis, and without any reference to the character of the men, or the 
object of their union, we may see one of the effects of living in the 
neighbourhood of a strong presbyterianism. To secure distinctness from 
that system, the liberties of congregationalism are contracted, as we 
think, much within their due limits, and a cold, suspicious, and re- 
pulsive aspect is given to it. Nor would it be difficult to show that 
the union adverted to is a union both of pastors and of churches after 
all—that this is everywhere understood and known to be realized, 
whether provided for in the direct forms of law or not. Churches 
sanction their pastors in being parties to this union, and open their 
sanctuaries and pulpits to those who would advance its interests, which 
they cannot be supposed to do, except on, at least, an understood basis 
of agreement affecting them as churches. When a Scottish congrega- 
tional church votes a collection to the Scottish Congregational Union 
for the propagation of Christian truth, has it no formal nor virtual con- 
trol over the money so contributed ? The voting that such a collection 
be made is a church act, the object for which it is voted is a legitimate 
church object, and it must remain a church obligation to know that 
the money has gone into proper hands, and that it will be rightly 
applied. The church may attend to this obligation according to this 
form or that, or may be thought to do so without being observant of 
any express form at all—nevertheless attended to it is, and attended to 
it ought to be. Extrude a definite machinery as you may, there are 
grounds of religious agreement and of religious action well under- 
stood, and grounds which affect churches as churches, and pastors as 
pastors. Mr. Alexander will, we are sure, be aware, that we venture 
this passing remark in all friendliness. We hold that the true theory 
of Congregational Unionism is, that it is an union of ministers and 
churches ; and only let it be further understood that this union is not 

legislative, and that it exists for purposes which are purely ab extra 
in respect to the churches which belong to it, and we know of little in 
modern controversy more weak than the objections urged against it. 
It is obvious that, in this view, all the objections to such associations 
taken from the bad deeds so common in the history of church councils 
must be irrelevant, inasmuch as this is a union, not of ministers merely, 
but of ministers and churches, and one so constituted that the ministers 
may be reduced to a nonentity at any moment, according to the pleasure 
of the people. In avoiding Scylla in this matter, we think Mr. Alexander 
has fallen upon Charybdis—but of the interesting book he has pub- 
lished we say to all, read it—read it. 
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VIIL. The Signs of the Times in the East—a Warning to the West: 
being a Practical View of our Duties in the light of the Prophecies, 
which illustrate the present and future State of the Church and 
of the World. By the Rev. E. Bickerstetu. 12mo, pp. 434. 
Seeley, 1845. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Bickersteth’s prophetic theories, and 
of his pictures in regard to the great events ‘speedily to take place,’ those 
who are acquainted with his writings will feel assured that a volume 
from his pen on the present dangers and duties of the Christian 
church, will be fraught with Christian intelligence and feeling. The 
evils on which he dwells, though somewhat exaggerated, and often 
including good which he does not see, are in substance real evils ; and 
the duties which he enjoins on Christians and on Christian ministers as 
appropriate to the present times, are such, for the most part, as belong 
to the life of Christianity at all times. But our devout churchmen 
seem to be little aware how much of the unchristian which they deplore 
in general society is to be traced to the sad dominance of the worldly over 
the spiritual in the very constitution, and in the actual state of things 
in their own ecclesiastical system. How can we expect the world to 
distinguish between the precious and the vile, when even the church 
does not know how to be thus discriminating? Would that men, like 
Mr. Bickersteth, were as wise, as believing, and as strong-hearted as 
their principles require they should be—they would then soon learn to 
rest their cause on a more natural basis than the pleasure of worldly 
statesmen, 


IX. Revealed Religion ; its Evidences and Obligations briefly con- 
sidered. By the Rev. G. G. Lynn, M.A., Minister of St. John’s 
Church, Hampton Wick. 12mo, pp. 221. Seeley and Burnside, 
1845. 

The substance of this treatise the author has delivered as a course of 
familiar lectures to his charge. So far as it treats of the evidences of 
Christianity, it is a better book than it seems; and to members of the 
established church, the latter part of the volume will be quite as 
acceptable as the former. The writer, however, is evidently little 
practised in the tact of authorship. The volume is divided into 
chapters, but neither at the commencement nor elsewhere, is there the 
slightest indication given as to what the chapters are about. Judicious 
tables of contents, and headings to pages, do not rank among trifles. 


X. Our Era: a Soliloquy in three parts—Social, Political, Reli- 
gious. 12mo. By W. Leask. The character of the True 
Church. By W. Leask. 12mo, pp. 23. 

There is decided proof of culture and ability in Mr. Leask’s poetry; 
but it is not easy to be at once didactic and poetical, and, on the 
whole, we prefer the prose of our author to his blank verse. His 
prose also would be improved, if, with its general correctness and 
force, it were less declamatory ; and if the matter of his argument 
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were given in a more distinct form, and in more definite terms. We 
make these remarks with kind intention. If we mistake not, the author 


will live to do better things than he has yet done-—in prose, if not as a 
poet. 


XI. The Existence of Evil Spirits proved; and their Agency, par- 
ticularly in relation to the Human race Explained and Illus- 
trated. By Water Scott, President and Theological Tutor of 
Airdale College. Second Edition. 12mo, pp. 474. 
and Walford, 1845. 


The best book in our language on the subject of which it treats. 
Concerning the criticism adverted to in the preface of this second 
edition, we deem it enough to say, that we think Mr. Scott’s censor 
might easily have found a much wiser and a more kindly employment. 


Jackson 


XII. The Biblical Repository and Classical Review. Edited by 
Joun Hotmes Acnyew. Nos. I. I. Third Series. 8vo, pp. 389. 
New York, 1845. 

The Biblical Repository has reflected much credit on the theological 
learning of the United States. The periodical press of Great Britain 
has not supplied anything equal to it. In the first number of this new 
series, is an able article, intitled ‘Three Progressive Experiments 
in Human Government,’ and an interesting paper from D’Aubigné ; 
but the most valuable contribution is from Professor Stowe, on ‘ The 
Teutonic Metaphysics,’ which analyses the philosophical theories of 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, exhibiting a rare knowledge of the 
subject. In the second number, the most able articles are, one on 
Bush’s Anastasis, by Mr. Samuel Spear, of New York, and another 
under the title, ‘ Prelatical Principles, Anti-Republican and Un- 
evangelical.’ The former is calm, philosophical, and triumphant ; the 
latter deals some hard blows on Ultra-Episcopalianism. 


XIII. First Letter to the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, on that Episcopal 
Charge which the Letter-writer heard from him in much sorrow 
in 1842. By Henry Watters, B.D. and F.R.S., Rector of 
Hasilbury Bryan, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 1845. Seeley, London. 

This letter consists of seventy-nine pages, and is followed by more 
than a hundred pages of notes on points of theology and ecclesiastical 
history. The writer is an evangelical clergyman, deeply grieved that 
his diocesan, and so large a portion of the clergy, should be found on 
the side of the Tractarians rather than againstthem. He has acquitted 
himself honestly, devoutly, and with considerable learning in this pub- 
lication ; but not, we fear, in a manner likely to produce much effect 
on his perverse brethren. Men like Mr. Walter may be assured, that 
there are more hearts sincerely sympathizing with them beyond the 
pale of the established church than within it. Spiritual men are out 


of place as the drilled agents of a worldly system. 
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XIV. History of the Reformation in Switzerland. By Apranam 
Rucuat, Minister of the Gospel, and Professor of Belles Lettres 
in the Academy of Lausanne. Abridged from the French by the 
Rev. J. Cottrnson, M.A., Canon of Durham Cathedral. 12mo, 
pp. 328. 1845. Painter, London. 


Ruchat was born in 1678, and died in 1750. The last edition of 
the original work on the History of Switzerland, is in seven volumes. 
In the part of his narrative relating to German Switzerland, the author 
did not add much to what had been done by Hottinger; but in the 
part relating to French Switzerland, the fruits of his laborious research 
were great and valuable. It will be sufficient to show that the history 
must have possessed merit of a high order, to state, that though written 
a century since, and imbued considerably with the strong polemical 
feeling of those times, it still holds its place as a standard work. ‘The 
present abridged translation terminates with the year 1536—the period 
embraced by the first four volumes of the original publication—and 
presents a just and animated picture of the course of the Swiss Re- 
formation to that time. 


XV. A Voice from the Sanctuary, on the Missionary Enterprise, 
with an Introduction. By James Montcomery, Esq. 8vo, 
pp. 530. Hamilton, 1845. 


This volume includes twenty-nine discourses by some of the most 
eminent American divines on the question of missions—the design of 
the editor being to produce ‘something like a Cyclopxdia, or Magazine, 
‘of missionary topics, embracing all the great principles, practical 
‘features, arguments, and motives of this noble enterprise.” In the 
conclusion of his brief introduction to this volume, our old friend, Mr. 
Montgomery thus speaks :— 


‘And now, my friend, the Editor of this volume,—with these views and 
convictions of the possibility, the probability, and (I would humbly add) the 
assurance of the evangelization of the world, by what that world deems the 
‘foolishness of preaching,’ but which is, indeed, the wisdom of God and the 
power of God, Gnrist Jesus being the one eternal text—I may, with hearty 
commendations, congratulate you that the thought was in your heart, and the 
power put into your hand, to cast these collected contributions into the uni- 
versal missionary treasury of all Christian societies, for the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts. In no walk of literature have our Transatlantic 
kindred so worthily rivalled, or so nearly equalled, the writers of the parent 
country, as in works of divinity. These Discourses may well be quoted in 
confirmation of this judgment, and the volume containing them—thanks to 
your discernment and diligence—may be honourably placed beside any similar 
array of missionary tracts. 


XVI. The Comforter, or, the Love of the Spirit, traced in his 
work and witness. By Ropert Paiir. 12mo, pp. 268. Second 
Edition. Hamilton, 1845. 

Defective views in relation to the work of the Spirit must be defect 

at the root. It is error on this point mainly which separates between 
Rationalism and Christianity. And even Christians who hold this 
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doctrine in its orthodox sense, too frequently hold it with little of the 
devoutness of temper to be expected from believers in such a truth. 
It is to this latter state of mind, especially, that Mr. Philip’s treatise 
is addressed. It may be described as ‘ A Call to the Devout,’ and in 
the heart of the attentive reader it will speak with effect to that end. 


XVII. The Union of all true Christians, possible, desirable, and 
necessary, with incidental Remarks on Apostolical Succession. 
By a Clergyman of the Established Church. 8vo, pp. 44. 1845. 
Hamilton, London. Jarrold, Norwich. 


Another word—a well-meant word, in the cause of Evangelical 
union. The writer supposes, that a widely-banded conspiracy has 
been formed against all true protestant freedom, and he would bring 
all sound protestants, conformists and nonconformists, into visible 
confederation, for the purpose of resisting this dreaded combination in 
favour of spiritual despotism. It is manifest that society among us is 
charged with a feeling of this sort, but for the present, it is for the 
most part an unintelligent feeling—heart which wants the head. We 
hope the head will come, but, in the meanwhile, we would suggest to 
pious churchmen, that the first step in their case would seem to be, 
that they should give signs of union among themselves. There must 
be better and more visible coadjutorship within, before they can 
reasonably expect it on a large scale without. 


XVIII. A Memoir of the Honourable and Most Reverend Power le 
Poer Trench, last Archbishop of Tuam. By the Rev. Joseru 
D’Arcy Srrr, D.D. 8vo, pp. 772. Curry, Dublin, 1845. 


The subject of this memoir was descended from a French family 
bearing his name, who, as protestants, sought refuge in England in 
1574. The family subsequently settled, in two branches, in Ireland ; 
and Power le Poer Trench, sharing in the good fortune which appears 
to have attended his house, rose successively to be Bishop of Eiphin, 
Bishop of Waterford, and Archbishop of Tuam. It was not until 
approaching the fiftieth year of his age, that the archbishop manifested 
any sympathy with evangelical doctrine, but through his whole life 
he appears to have been distinguished by active benevolence, and by 
many excellences of character. His history shows how possible it is 
that very good men should be found willing to labour for the benefit 
of their fellow-creatures in connexion with very bad institutions. It 
is not to be doubted that, in the church of Ireland, we may find 
Christian pastors as devoted and spiritual as would be found within 
the pale of any church in Europe; but that church is, nevertheless, in 
our view, the worst institute of its kind that Christendom has ever 
seen. This volume will be interesting to the class of persons for whom 
it is intended. It affords some glimpses of the state of society in Ire- 
land, which show how delightfully ignorant of the abominations of 
that country are many of our senators and speech-makers. 
T 2 
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XIX. The Entire Correspondence between the Four Congregational 
Churches in Glasgow, and the Congregational Churches at Hamil- 
ton, Bellshill, Bridgeton, Cambuslang, and Ardrossan, on the 
Doctrines of Election and the Influence of the Holy Spirit in 
Conversion. 8vo, pp. 190. Maclehose, Glasgow, 1845. 


Whatever may be the judgment of an intelligent reader of this cor- 
respondence, in regard to the doctrines in dispute, we think he will 
experience little difficulty in coming to his conclusion as to the conduct 
of the churches to which the letters from Glasgow were addressed. 
We are sorry to perceive that the advocates of the new opinions have 
not been ingenuous in this matter. They have not confessed their real 
opinions until so pressed as to be compelled to do so; and when con- 
fessing to the abandonment of the doctrine of spiritual influence, in 
any sense retained among evangelical or orthodox Christians, they 
still adhere studiously to the use of language on this subject, which 
they must know will be generally understood, not in the sense which 
they attach to it, but in the sense which they repudiate. This may 
comport with the Tractarian doctrine of ‘reserve,’ but is hardly con- 
sistent with sincerity. It is in this manner that the Unitarian too 
often proceeds, throwing a partial obscurity over error, by a free use 
of Scripture language, and thus abating suspicion, and softening the 
shock that would otherwise be attendant on a transition to it. The 
experiment of nearly two thousand years demonstrates, that the doctrine 
-of divine influence, and the existence of an evangelical piety, must 
stand or fall together. It is a doctrine which points to a deep want of 
our nature—we cannot afford to do without it. With anew sect may 


come a new excitement, but time will distinguish between the apparent 
life and the real. 


XX. The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written by himself ; 
with portions of his Correspondence. Edited by Joun HamiLton 
Tuorn. 3 vols, 12mo. Chapman, London, 1845. 


This is a remarkable book, inviting large comment and reflection. 
On the whole, the story which it presents is a very melancholy one. 
It exhibits a mind of considerable power and refinement, passing from 
a state of submission to the most abject superstition, into a state of 
general scepticism ; afterwards, as recovering something like religious 
belief, and then as gradually losing it again, until, at last, nothing 
remains beyond a vague faith in the being of a God, and that derived, 
not from the evidences of theism as presented in the external world, 
but from that dreamy consciousness in which Kant and Fichte pro- 
fessed to find their only resting-place in regard to that primary truth. 
Renouncing an infallible church, Blanco White demanded a revelation 
in its place which should be no less effective in removing doubt ; and 
not finding what he thus sought, he sank, we may almost say, from 
believing everything to believing nothing. Earnestness in catholicism 
he had accounted as fanaticism ; and all earnestness, all strong con- 
viction elsewhere, appeared to him ultimately in the same light. The 
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Romanist will long point to his case as exhibiting the pass to which 
things naturally come, from the evil hour when the catholic learns to 
substitute private judgment in the place of church authority ; and the 
argument thus pointed will awe many an unquiet spirit into subjection. 

It would not be difficult, we think, to show, that the ground on 
which the subject of this memoir was a theist, involved an exercise of 
credulity which might well have sufficed to have made him an orthodox, 
and even an evangelical believer. In our view, the room for doubt in 
the former case was at least as great as in the latter. Nor is it a fact 
that those who reason as Kant and Fichte have done—from conscious- 
ness to a creator—do really pursue a different course from those who 
reason from an external world to a first cause. The mind itself belongs 
to the created, no less than the outward substances on which it acts; 
and in both cases our reasoning ascends from the made to the maker,— 
from what belongs to immediate existence to prior and more remote 
existence. On this subject our Author thus writes. 

‘The writings of the Old and New Testament are historical documents, 
which I treat exactly like other remnants of antiquity. I approve in them 
what I find worthy of A and reject what I see no reason to believe or 
follow. This is to follow the Spirit, the guide of the Christian. —Vol. iii. p. 155. 
‘But how are we to convince ourselves of the existence of a God? Such 
conviction does not depend upon argument. Weare conscious of our existence, 
and conscious of its being set within bounds, and we must perceive, by the 
same act of consciousness that a boundless being has set our limits.’-—Vol. iii. 
p- 160. 

But it is scarcely possible to read these memoirs and to doubt the 
sincerity of the writer. Independent of the assumptions in favour of 
the power of the human intellect, which the society most familiar to 
him in this country tended strongly to foster, Blanco White was a 
person more ready to perceive difficulty than capable of dealing with 
it when discovered; more disposed, in consequence, to employ himself 
in detecting error, than in substituting something better in its room ; 
and who always evinced a repugnance to error, the strength of which 
was not matched by his direct passion for truth. 

Mr. White’s acquaintance with our literature was extensive; and his 
mastery of the English language, as possessed by a foreigner, was 
extraordinary. 


XXI. The Typology of Scripture ; or, the Doctrine of Types investi- 
gated in its Principles, and applied to the explanation of the earlier 
Revelations of God, considered as preparatory exhibitions of the 
leading truths of the Gospel. By the Rev. Parrick Farrpairn. 
12mo, pp. 537. Clarke, Edinburgh, 1845. 

This work commences with an historical view of theological opinion 

in regard to the interpretation of types, beginning with the times of 
the early fathers, and descending to our own. In subsequent chapters 


the writer treats of ritual types, and of historical types, and of rules 
to be observed in explaining them; and also of the connexion between 
type and prophecy, and of the doctrine of a ‘double sense,’ as applied 
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to the latter. The second part of the work presents the application of 
the principles expounded in the first part, considered in their relation 
to the truths symbolized and typified in the Patriarchal religion, com- 
prehending such also as were embodied in the historical transactions 
connected with the fall. We cannot pledge ourselves to every prin- 
ciple or conclusion adopted by Mr. Fairbairn; but the substance of 
his book is of sterling value, and highly creditable to his learning and 
judgment. The theological student will not find so much sound 
material on the same subject, within the same limits, elsewhere. The 
Appendix, on the expected Restoration of the Jews, extends to sixty 
pages, and is opposed to the doctrine of a Restoration as commonly 
unders 


XXII. Dominici Diodati, J. C. Neapolitani. De Christo Grece 
Loquente Exercitatio; qua ostenditur Grecam sive Hellenisticam 
linguam cum Judeis omnibus, tum ipsi adeo Christo Domino, et 
Apostolis Nativam, ac vernaculam fuisse. With a Preface, by 
Ortanvo Dossin, LL.B. 12mo, pp. xli. pp. 187. Gladding, 
London, 1845. 

Diodati was born at Naples in 1736, and died in the same city in 
1801. He was the author of two volumes on the Antiquities of 
Italy and Sicily ; and contributed some valuable papers to the Trans- 
actions of the Academy of Herculaneum. But the Essay, intitled, ‘De 
‘Christo Grace Loquente,’ was his first work, and appeared in 1767. Its 
drift is to show that Christ and his Apostles spoke Greek, as their 
native tongue. On its appearance it attracted much attention among 
scholars, but had become of late exceedingly scarce. ‘It is not,’ says 
Dr. Dobbin, ‘in the Library of the British Museum; and in very few, 
‘ probably, if in any, of the extensive private collections in this country. 
«It is not in the catalogues of Brunet or Lowndes, nor in fact has the 
‘writer ever seen it in any save in that of the late Dr. Parr.’ Of this 
work Dr. Dobbin has furnished an exact reprint, with a preface 
touching the present state of Biblical literature in its relation to this 
question. The publication exhibits both the taste and learning of the 
editor ; and in the degree in which he has adopted the views of Diodati 
we deem him correct. We should add, that though the subject is 
strictly Biblical, the author was a layman. 


XXIII. Extracts from Neander’s ‘Leben Jesu,’ selected and abridged 
with reference to Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu.’ 8vo, pp. 72. 

This is the concluding part of Dr. Beard’s volume on Christian 
Evidence, intitled ‘ The Voices of the Church.’ Mr. Laing, in his 
Notes of a Traveller, taunts the German clergy with being skilled in 
the art of pleasing their king, and with leaving the work of Dr. Strauss 
unanswered. The observation is a proof that our intelligent traveller 
knew little of the theological literature of Germany, however competent 
he might be to write upon its social state and general character. The 
present volume will suffice to convince the English student that the 
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country which has produced the poison of the ‘Leben Jesu,’ has sup- 
plied the antidote. Dr. Beard’s volume shows the great change which 
the question of Christian evidence has undergone since the days of 
Lardner and Paley: it points very clearly to the kind of learning 


which is now necessary to a creditable and satisfactory acquaintance 
with this subject. 


XXIV. The Mission of the Church; or, Remarks on the Relative 
Importance of Home and Foreign Missionary Effort in the Pre- 
sent State of the World. By Peter Ryianps. 12mo, pp. 30. 
Ward, 1845. 

Mr. Rylands is by no means alone in his impression, that the claims 
of Foreign Missions have been listened to unduly as compared with 
the claims of Home. Our home exigencies are deeper and more 
perilous than in the times of the ‘ Fathers and Founders’ of our mis- 
sionary societies ;—and it is not alittle irritating at times to find men 
caring greatly for foreign effort, and little, if at all, for any effort 
beside. We should regret to see any diminution in the funds of our 
missionary societies; but there is a law of apportionment in these 
things, on which our best casuistry should be bestowed, and in re- 


membering that we are Christians, it is not well even to seem to forget 
that we are Englishmen. 


XXV. A Summary View of the Evidences of Christianity. In a 
Letter from the Right Hon. Charles Kendal Bushe, late Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. With a Preface and Notes by the 
Rev. James Wits, A.M. 12mo, pp. 178. Curry, Dublin, 1845. 

A valuable fragment, from a mind of the highest class; and the 


copious notes supplied by the editor are not unworthy of the place as- 
signed to them. 


XXVI. Lectures delivered at the Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions, 
By Witiiam Henry Leatnam. 12mo, pp. 145. Longman. 

These lectures have been well adapted to their object—without af- 
fecting to be profound, they are marked by intelligence, accuracy, and 
good taste. The subjects selected, are:—The Human Form—Imi- 
tative Sounds—The Life and Character of Cromwell—The Life and 
Character of Cortes—Five of our Poets—The Works of T. B. Ma- 
caulay—and the History of Wakefield. 


XXVII. Report on the Amount and Causes of Death in Manchester. 
By Joun Roserton, Esq., Surgeon. 8vo. pp. 23. 


This valuable document has been prepared and published under 
the sanction of the Manchester Statistical Society ; and shows, by 
means of statistical tables, the amount and causes of death in Man- 
chester in proportion to the population during the three years ending 
in December, 1842. It exhibits, also, the births and deaths in Man- 
chester and the neighbouring townships, in comparison with the pro- 
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portion of births and deaths to the population in agricultural districts, 
the increase in both respects being considerably on the side of town- 
ships: and some useful inquiries are instituted as to the causes of the 
facts which are thus brought out. It is greatly to the credit of the 
Manchester Statistical Society to have issued such a publication, and 
special praise is due to Mr. Roberton for the assiduity and judgmert 
with which he has performed this piece of public service. 


XXVIII. Strictures on a Letter of T. C., Pastor of the Church of 
Christ worshipping in the Independent Chapel, Riddings. 12mo. 
pp. 18. Alfreton. 


The author of these strictures is a clergyman. In the work pub- 
lished some time since, under the title ‘ Congregationalism,’ the author 
has introduced a churchman as stating, in somewhat earnest terms, 
the grounds of his attachment to his church; and then proceeds to 
show that these said grounds, however plausible, are not sound. 
Strange to say, in the publication before us, our clerical polemic has 
cited the language of the Churchman as being that of the Congre- 
gationalist himself—the language which the Congregationalist has 
introduced purely for the purpose of refuting it, being set forth as his 
own! Some of our readers will be amused to learn that this is not 
the first instance in which this same passage has been thus used by 
persons of this class. By this neat device, the author of ‘ Congre- 
gationalism,’ is made to be the eulogist of our Established Church in 
its worst state—while his object clearly was, to show that its preten- 
sions are not sound even in its best state. 


XXIX. Education, the Birthright of every Human Being, and the 
only Scriptural preparation for the Millennium ; exhibiting the 
present imperfect state of Popular Instruction, and the Means of 
rendering it effectual for the Salvation of the Country and the 
World. By Rev. B. Parsons. 8vo, pp. 162. Snow, London, 1845. 


This Essay contains much sound thought, and much valuable 
information, presented in clear and popular language. But the tone 
of the publication is not always in the best taste. An observable instance 
of failure, in this respect, occurs in the dedication of the work, which 
is, ‘To the Operatives of both Sexes,’ who are addressed as ‘ Respected 
Working Women and Working Men.’ We judge the maxim, ‘ honor 
to whom honor,’ to be as truly applicable to these women and men, as 
to any more favoured portion of the community: but we hold all 
sycophancy in abhorrence, whether offered to the few or the many, to 
the aristocrat or the multitude; and Mr. Parsons, we fear, is one of 
those earnest and rightly-purposed men, who do not see so clearly as 
could be wished, that the passions which are the mainspring of action 
in the courtier and in the demagogue are in reality the same. In these 
cases, the gods of the worshippers may differ; but the men are alike 
worshippers, and their offerings differ not. We do not mean to 
charge Mr. Parsons with sycophancy—he has produced a good book, 
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and even in its Dedication his meaning #% good—but we venture to 
point his attention to the form of error into which he is most likely to 
fall. Let there come an end to flattery and cringing—to the crowd even 
as elsewhere. We long to see the reign of truth and honesty, in its 
relation equally to the mightiest and the meanest. 


XXX. The Divine History of the Church. 12mo, pp. 520. By the 
Rey. Freperic Fysu, M.A. Nisbet, London, 1845. 

This is a Catechism of Church History, based on certain interpreta- 
tions of the Apocalypse—a mixture of fact and fancy. Had the former 
been kept separate from the latter, the book might have been useful; 
but as both must be taken together, we deem the work useless. 


XXXI. Abstract Principles of Revealed Religion. By Henry 
Drummonp, Esq. 12mo, pp. 357. 1845, John Murray. 


Letter on the Payment of the Roman Catholic Clergy, to Sir Robert 
Inglis, Bart., M.P., from Hexry Draummonp, Esq. 8vo, 
pp- 38. 1845. Murray.*; 

Of Mr. Drummond we have no knowledge, beyond what is supplied 
by his present publications. In the volume on ‘ Abstract Principles,’ 
the author talks to the length of more than three hundred and fifty pages 
without the slightest break of part, chapter, or section. It seems to have 
been presumed, that the reader must be so fascinated with the talk and 
the talker, as to be willing to address himself to so long a journey without 
the least intimation as to the point at which it may end, or the route 
by which the travellers are to reach it. In this respect, the reading 
of Mr. Drummond’s volume is something like having to make one’s 
way from Paris to St. Petersburg, along a dull, level road, between 
iron palisadings. It is due, however, to the author, to state, that this 
remark applies solely to the manner in which the printer has been 
instructed to do his part of the labour—the contents of the work 
present as good an example of negligent zigzag as any rambler could 
desire. As our eye passed over the earlier pages of the book, our 
vexation was somewhat abated by the thought that, however the case 
may be with reviewers, it certainly can be no calamity to paper- 
makers, printers, or publishers, when rich men become occupied with 
the fancy of seeing themselves in print. Mr. Drummond himself is, 
we are sure, the sole ‘speculator’ in this publication—and we wish him 
a good deliverance. 

The author is a person who reads on ecclesiastical and religious 
subjects, and thinks about them—after a fashion of his own. But his 
treatise is everywhere filled with the most extravagant conceits of 
Puseyism, and is characterized throughout by a calm one-sided dog- 
matism, before which it is manifestly supposed there can be no rising 
up. It is distinguished from books of its class only as being some- 
thing less monastic and slumberous in its general tone, and as showing 
that the author as a layman has a better idea of the sort of world men 
now live in than his friends of the priesthood. But with many good 
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isolated thoughts—most of Which, from the hint in the preface, we set 
down as borrowed—the book is, as a whole, a sad muddle and rhapsody. 
The only harm it can do, will come in the shape of an unwelcome item 
of expenditure in Mr. Drummond’s accounts for 1845. The theory of 
the author is, that there is one church, and one priesthood, and one 
order of sacraments—and that a just ecclesiastical relation to this 
priesthood is Christianity ; and that nothing else should be so named. 
It is in the following lucid and edifying terms that the author delivers 
his judgment on these high matters : 


CHURCH THEORIES. 


‘The truth is, that there is but one, Holy Catholic, and Apostolic church ; 
that as circumcision defined the Jews, so does baptism define Christians ; 
and all other definitions and limitations are human inventions; that this 
church is the body of Christ; that it is the instrument by which God effects 
the blessing of all mankind, and carries on his government of the creation in 
the world to come; that this church has an organization as fixed and definite 
as a human body ; that each subdivision of this church has the same; that each 
diocese under its bishop,’ with his assistant clergy, together with every church 
and chapel under him, has a fixed and definite organization ; and that all these 
separately independent dioceses are bound together in one by a set of minis- 
ters expressly devoted to that end alone; that this set of ministers consists 
also of a definite number ; and that ecumenical councils, or general assemblies 
of the church consist also of a definite organization: just as a human body 
consists of a definite form, and number of parts, bones, muscles, sinews, 
nerves, arteries, veins, &c.; without the whole of which being in proportion, 
neither the human nor the mystical body can act, or perform any of the 
functions for which it has been created. That without priesthood there can 
be no sacraments, and without sacraments no spiritual life can be rightly 
imparted or adequately sustained; that the due worship of God can be 
carried on only by priests appointed by himself: that all its parts are definite ; 
forms of buildings in which it is carried on; rites therein performed; furni- 
ture appropriate to that end; vestments of those who officiate; hours of 
celebrations, &c., and that the single act which constitutes Christian worship, 
and distinguishes true from false worship in Christendom, is the offering up 
of the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ,—without the eating and drinking of 
which no one can have part in him. 

‘ That measuring itself by this perfect standard every assembly, congregation, 
or body, calling itself a church, can ascertain how far it is conformable to the 
mind of God, and how far it has departed from that perfection, and has there- 
fore fallen into apostasy.’-—Preface. 


This is a summary of the author’s ‘Abstract Principles ;’ or, as 
some would read it—abstract nonsense. But the pamphlet of our 
clear-sighted instructor is no less remarkable than his volume. He 
laments, to his friend the member for Oxford, that the ‘good old 
Tory times’ are gone—utterly, hopelessly gone! His conclusion is, 
that the reign of the exclusives is over ; that there are to be no more 
exclusive churches, exclusive universities, exclusive senatorship,—nor 
anything exclusive. The tide has set in another direction ; and the only 
wise policy left to the conservative is, to yield to the stream with as 
good a grace, and with as much advantage to himself as he may. 
Sir Robert Peel is described as seeing this, which all good Tories must 
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learn to see. The language of Mr. Drummond is—endow the priest- 
hood of Ireland ; but even that, it seems, can operate no further than as 
a check in the road towards the chaos of a general voluntaryism. This 
measure is necessary ; not because it will last, but because it will break 
the fall of the Irish church. We must confess, however, that Mr. 
Drummond is much more at home on this ground than when attempt- 
ing to settle questions about priesthood, church authority, and the 
sacraments. ‘The passage below has good point in it : 

MAYNOOTH, AS VALUED BY ROMANISTS. 

‘The evil of Maynooth is, that the system there pursued is one of education 
solely for Irish priests; not for the Trish public, gentlemen, laymen, priests, 
and all; not for Roman-catholic priests in general, to go afterwards all over 
the face of Christendom ; but solely for the dregs of the Irish people to be 
made priests exclusively in Ireland. The Roman-catholic laity and bishops 
show that they hate this place and this system; they can raise whatever 
money they want for Repeal, but not one farthing do they give to Maynooth. 
They can raise, beside, many thousands to send abroad for foreign missions ; 
but not one farthing will they give to Maynooth. The English Roman- 
catholic noblemen and gentlemen can supply money to build a cathedral in 
London, another at Nottingham, a Jesuit’s church in South Street, and hun- 
dreds of others all over the kingdom; they can supply abundant funds for 
Oscot, for Stoneyhurst, and for foreign missions,—but not one of them ever gives 
a farthing to Maynooth. Yet this Maynooth,—the execrated, the neglected, the 
despised by those who are the best judges of what is necessary for themselves,— 


is the special thing selected as the peculiar object of favour by the English 
protestant government.’ 


XXXII. The Chemistry of Vegetable and Animal Physiology. By 
Dr. G. J. Mutper. Translated from the Dutch. Part I. 


So far as it can be judged of by a fragment like the present, this 
work promises to be a very valuable contribution to zoo-chemistry. 
The science is one the importance of which is universally admitted; 
and one, too, of whose fundamental principles and laws we are as yet 
profoundly ignorant. With regard to the very first principle in the 
science—are the molecular forces of inorganic nature sufficient to 
explain the phenomena of organized being; or are we entitled from these 
phenomena to deduce the existence in the latter of a peculiar force, 
superseding or modifying those of the former—chemists and physi- 
ologists are at issue alike with each other, and among themselves. 
Dr. Mulder adopts the first, and we believe the less prevalent, of these 
views; and shows, with much originality and clearness, how entirely 
unwarranted by facts is the assumption of a so-called vital force; and 
how perfectly adequate the chemical forces of inorganic nature are 
to achieve the most complex phenomena of animal and vegetable 
life. The present portion of the work is, for the most part, in- 
troductory; treating of these chemical forces, and of the atmosphere, 
water, and the soil, in their general relations to organic nature. Till 
the specific applications of the views propounded are before us, it 
were premature to pronounce any judgment more special than this— 
that the author exhibits qualifications for his task of no common 
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order; possesses much of that openness of mind, without which the man 
who searches into nature will find only himself and his prejudications ; 
and of that fearlessness of speculation which, when conjoined, as in 
him, with accuracy of observation and fidelity of induction, has been 
the true instrument of human discovery. 

The translation bears marks of being faithfully executed; though 
we must regret that clearness should not unfrequently be sacrificed in 
the attempt to preserve the construction and idioms of the original. 
Occasionally, too, manifest errors of rendering occur—as, for instance, 
one of the sections is headed, ‘ Apparent quiescence of the forces 
during combination; the true reading evidently being, ‘ Apparent 
rendering quiescent, or neutralization of the forces by combination.’ 


XXXII. Insect Life. By Davin Bapuam, M.D., &c. 


The object of this curious little work is to disprove the possession, 
by the whole insect race, not only of consciousness and sensation, but 
even of sensibility; to prove, in fact, that the pang of the crushed 
beetle, and the Argus eyes of the moth, are alike poetic fables. The 
proposition is a startling one; at variance with all our prepossessions, 
and apparently contradicted by our every-day observation. Yet the 
admitted fact that no organ has yet been discovered in any insect species, 
which can be shown, except by most gratuitous assumption, to corre- 
spond to the brain and the cerebro-spinal system of the more highly 
organized animals, should dispose us to give to the argument of the 
author at least attentive consideration. Into the details of the argu- 
ment we cannot at present enter. One illustration we select, in order 
to show how reasonable his seemingly unreasonable proposition may 
really be. The so-called eye of the insect, if it be not an eye,—an 
organ whereby, as with us, external impressions are conveyed toa 
sensorium,—what function does it fulfil? According to Dr. Badham, 
it forms the medium by which light—as essential, as a stimulus, to the 


‘healthful vitality of the insect as of the plant—is enabled freely and 


powerfully to act upon its chemical organism. This, surely, is at least 
possible; and, on the whole, we rose from the perusal of the first part 
of his work—the negation of the current views regarding the phe- 
nomena of insect existence—if not wholly convinced, yet unable to 
refute his argument. The author, however, is an abler destructive 
than constructor. The latter portions of his book, containing the ex- 
position of his views as to what insect life really is, are a mere tissue of 
vague generalities, which tell nothing. All we learn from him on this 
point may be summed up in the truism—lInstinct, ‘ the seat of which 
is irritability,’ is a manifestation of life. 


XXXIV. Outlines of Chemistry, for the Use of Students. By 
Witii1am Grecory, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. London: Taylor and Walton, Upper 
Gower-street. 1845. 

This is the second part of a work of which the first part, treating of 

inorganic chemistry, appeared in January last. The highly accom- 
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plished author has conferred the greatest service upon students of the 
science which he teaches by its publication. Its price is small, its bulk 
not great, and it discusses all the topics embraced under the head 
of organic chemistry, as fully as any beside the special professional 
student will require. By members of the medical profession, agricul- 
turists, engineers, and all others who wish to acquire a knowledge of 
chemistry, it must be welcomed as a most timely and acceptable work. 

It is fully up to the present day in every department, and contains 
expositions of the views of the continental chemists, such as will be 
found in no other English work. Its author is known to be an inti- 
mate friend and warm admirer of Professor Liebig; but this has not 
prevented him doing justice to the other distinguished chemists of the 
continent. Messieurs Laurent and Gerhardt, Berzelius, and Mulder, 
the great Dutch chemist, are amply and generously noticed in the 
preface. We cordially recommend the work to every class of our 
readers. 


XXXV. A School Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Abridged from the larger Dictionary by William Smith, LL.D. 
London: John Murray; Taylor and Walton. 

The able compiler of the above work by no means overrates its value 
in supposing ‘ that it will prove an acceptable addition to our school 
literature.’ It supplies, and that in a very efficient manner, a ‘ want 
long felt by most persons engaged in classical tuition.’ To enter in 
any detail inte the merits of the book is scarcely necessary, as the 
larger dictionary has been long enough before the scholar and the 
public for its excellence to be fitly appreciated. Having examined 
several of the more important articles, and compared them with those 
of the larger work, we are enabled to say with cenfidence that the 
abridgment has been made with care and accuracy, and with a fulness 
quite sufficient for the purpose designed. The work is embellished, and 
its value enhanced, by numerous woodcuts from ancient works of art. 


XXXVI. Qualitative Analysis of Inorganic Substances. By 
Hernricu Rose. Epitomized by G. J. Knox., Esq. London : 
Richard and John E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 1844. 

This is Rose epitomized with a vengeance. The original work is 

a portly octavo; this is a meagre, gilt-edged pamphlet of some sixty 
small pages. It is far too brief to be of service to ordinary students. 
It may, perhaps, be useful to those who wish to be reminded of what 
they have learned already from larger volumes—to beginners it can be 
of no value. We cannot recommend it to any class of readers, 


XXXVII. Ethnographic Map of Great Britain and Ireland. By 
Dr. Gustar Kompst, F.R.N.S.C., &e. Edinb. Nov. 1844. 

The establishment of an ethnological society in London, within the 

last two years, shows the importance now attached to this department of 

scientific inquiry. The Ethnographic Map of Europe published by Dr. 

Kombst, in 1841, afforded ample evidence of his fitness for the task he 
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had undertaken, and of the possession of that extensive research, per- 
sonal observation, and knowledge of physiological science required 
for such a work. We, therefore, hail with gratitude this valuable 
contribution to a very interesting, and, as we believe, important 
branch of study. The map is much superior to its predecessor in 
point of colouring and distinctness ; and the notes which accompany it 
will fully justify our commendations of the author, and the high value 
we attach to such studies, not only as matters of curious speculation, 
but as subjects of deep interest to the politician and philanthropist. 
These notes exhibit great research, and a masterly acquaintance with 
the subject of which they treat; they are peculiarly interesting to us, 
as affording the impartial opinion of an accomplished and judicious 
foreigner of the distinctive peculiarities, moral and intellectual, as well 
as physical, of the population of the British islands. In some respects, 
we differ from him. We attach little importance to the phrenological 
characters which he has assigned to the different varieties of our 
population, further than to admit that here, as in many other cases, 
phrenology affords, by the terms which it has sanctioned, an easy mode 
of describing national or individual peculiarities of character: and 
this we believe has been the principal source of its popularity. An 
extensive series of measurements is still wanting to determine the 
form of the crania of the different cross-breeds of the Teutonic and Celtic 
races inhabiting Great Britain and Ireland. When such observations 
have been made, and extended to other varieties of mankind, we may 
expect some light upon the true relation between the form of the head 
and the moral or intellectual qualities; a relation which, we believe, 
will be found very different from that of the phrenological system. 


XXXVIII. A Letter to Sir Robert Peel, on the Endowment of the 
Roman Catholic Church of Ireland. By the Knicut or Kerry. 
8vo. Murray. 

Quarterly Review, No. CLI.—Art. Ireland. 

Since our article touching the new posture of affairs between the 
liberals and the nonconformists passed through the press, we have 
received a copy of the Letter by the Knight of Kerry; and we 
have also read the article on Ireland, in the last number of the 
Quarterly Review. The Knight of Kerry is Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald. 
In this letter, the venerable senator speaks from the privacy to which 
he has retired—and speaks in great part from personal knowledge, 
as to the policy of Mr. Pitt with regard to the Irish catholics. His 
argument is, that should Sir Robert Peel endow the catholic priest- 
hood of Ireland, he will do no more than prove himself a good 
Pittite. In the article in the Quarterly Review, this letter is printed 
almost entire; and the doctrine of Mr. Fitzgerald and of the Review 
is, that such a provision for the priesthood of Ireland is the measure 
imperative to the tranquillity of that country, and to its continuance as a 
part of the empire. It is instructive to meet with reasoning of this 
sort in the pages of a journal which poured forth its rhetoric through 
so many long years against catholic emancipation. In those days, the 
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writers in that Review could compass sea and land in search of prece- 
denis against ceding an iota to the ‘aliens in religion’ in the neigh- 
bouring island; but now a zeal no less exemplary is to be evinced 
in search of precedents to show that these aliens should have a bounty 
set upon their alienism! It may be true enough that the wishes of 
Mr. Pitt, in the early part of his career, were such as these authorities 
describe; but no man knows better than Sir Robert Peel, that the con- 
servatives who raised him to power, were men, for the most part, who 
had never been believers in this portion of the creed of the great ‘ pilot.’ 

Our business, however, is less with the consistencies or incon- 
sistencies of men, than with the wisdom or the folly of measures. We 
regard the contemplated endowment of the Irish priesthood as a 
fearful mistake—a mistake which cannot be productive of good, 
except in such respects as will be greatly counterbalanced by attendant 
evils. Ireland needs—lIreland may justly demand, all the amelioration 
intended by such a measure; but our objection is, that the good in- 
tended would not be realized by such means. The policy is not only 
bad in principle, but in its tendency it must be mischievous rather 
than beneficial. It is hardly to be doubted, however, that there will 
be a trial of strength on this question ere long—probably before the 
close of another session of parliament. We refer to the subject in 
this place, not, of course, for the purpose of entering into any dis- 
cussion upon it, but that we may respectfully suggest to all classes of 
protestant nonconformists, and to all persons concerned to frustrate 
this retrograde policy of our rulers, the importance of taking a careful 
survey of the strength of the enemy, and of the position which he has 
assumed. The opponents of an endowed Romanism in Ireland must 
now look to the potent influence of the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews as fully against them. The other departments of the 
periodical press, if left to their own course, so far as they take up 
the subject at all, will be committed, in the majority of instances, to 
the same policy. The same may be said of the newspaper press 
throughout the kingdom; the junction being, here as elsewhere, a 
junction between large divisions of the whig and tory parties, to do 
something pacific, as they think, for Ireland, and—which they seem 
to have no less at heart—to show how far they are removed from any 
sympathy with voluntaryism. ‘The press on the side of an Inde- 
pendent Christianity may be of no mean compass and power; but were 
the fate of a bill to endow the catholic priests of Ireland to be left 
with our present journalism, or with our present parliament, beyond 
all doubt it would be carried. One thing only could prevent such a 
bill from becoming law—an organized, a wise, and a laborious inter- 
vention against it on the part of the people. Once commenced, this 
struggle will be no holiday business on either side. It will test the 
advocates of a Free Religion, showing to our time, and to coming time, 
the stuff of which they are made. It must not be forgotten, that 
religion, in its true principles and in its purer form, is little understood 
by the majority of our people, and less by the wealthy and powerful 
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classes among us than by any other, if we except the very lowest. With 
the greater number of our statesmen, and of our literary men, religion 
is simply an affair of economics. They do not see it as possessing a 
life of its own. They have no faith in its self-sustaining power. They 
do not comprehend the deep principle, nor the earnest affection which 
may prompt men to suffer and to dare on the side of its freedom. 
Of this liberty poets do not sing, and senators do not utter praise ; 
but to minds of higher aspirations all other liberty is narrow, coarse, 
and earth-bound, compared with this! In what way, then, may this 
minority succeed in giving law to this majority? Only as what is 
wanting to them in respect to numbers, shall be more than compensated 
by their better plans of action, and by their greater amount of action. 

Judging from the elaborate manifesto in the Quarterly, the follow- 
ing points will indicate the ground taken by the enemy :— 

1. It will be admitted that Romanism is a bad system, and that the 
endowment of it is abstractedly a bad thing; but it will be urged, that 
inasmuch as the Irish people will receive nothing else, it must be 
expedient to abate the evils of that system as much as possible, 
by connecting it with that higher intelligence, and with those im- 
proved social and moral habits, which an endowment from the state 
will best tend to secure. 

2. Great pains will be taken to convince protestant churchmen, 
that to oppose the endowment of Romanism in Ireland, will be to seal 
the destruction of the Established Churches of Ireland, Scotland, and 
England. 

3. Much effort will be made to deter churchmen from leaning on 
the aid of nonconformists in this struggle, by describing the latter as 
less concerned to oppose popery, than to put an end to all church 
establishments. 

4. Opposition, as coming from churchmen, will be treated as 
inconsistent, unjust, and fanatical; while as proceeding from dis- 
senters, it will be denounced as revolutionary and destructive. 

5. No scruple will be felt in representing the opponents to this 
method of attempting to conciliate Ireland, as opponents to a concilia- 
tory policy of any kind towards the people of that country. 

6. The most hardy assertions will be hazarded in respect to the 
comparative numbers of catholics and protestants, of churchmen and 
nonconformists—catholics being overrated, that they may not be de- 
spised; nonconformists being underrated, for an opposite purpose; while 
churchmen will be told that their numbers and position are such, that 
they have only to be prudent, and no harm can reach them, though 
the government should determine to dispense its favours to the Ro- 
manists of Ireland on the one hand, and to put its scorn on the non- 
conformists of Great Britain on the other hand. 

If nonconformists would enter this field with success, they must 
cease from petty strife. They must give their thoughts to what 
may tend to unity. The thing wanting is a something to be done— 
an organization that shall be felt as a mew power, at the hustings, and 
through the press. 
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NONCONFORMIST COLLEGES. 


Minutes of the Proceedings of a Conference of Delegates from the 
various Theological Colleges connected with the Independent 
Churches of England and Wales, held in the Congregational 
Library, Blomfield-street, London, on the 7th and 8th of January, 
1845. Published by direction of the Conference. London: Black- 
burn and Pardon, Printers, Hatton Garden. 8vo. pp. 73. 


The title of this publication sufficiently explains its origin and its 
general purport. The first part of the business of the meeting con- 
sisted in receiving a series of papers on the following subjects, which 
were read by their respective authors :— 


1. On the Importance of securing to the students of some of our Theolo- 
gical Colleges, the full literary benefit and advancement to be gained by their 
affiliation with the University of London. By the Rev. J. Pye Smiru, 
D.D., F.R.S. 

2. On the Importance of Theological Study, and of giving special attention 
to Sacred Learning in the latter years of our collegiate course. Rev. H. F. 
Burper, D.D. 

3. On Plans to secure adequate Preparatory Training for young brethren 
for whom it is needful, so that they may enter the colleges qualified for their 
studies and advantages; and so that the committees may uniformly require a 
specified advance in learning, as an essential qualification for entrance. Rev. 
Situ, LL.D. 

4. On the Expediency of a Seminary in which only an English Theological 
Education should be given, or in addition such acquaintance with the Original 
Languages of Holy Scripture, as is attainable without previous study of 
the Greek and Latin Classics. Rev. E. Frost. 

5. On the Importance of drawing into the Ministry pious and devoted 

oung men, from our more educated and wealthy families. Rev. R. W. 

Amitton, D.D., LL.D. 

6. The Importance of Examinations of Students at the end of their college 
studies, and of testimonials given thereon; and that this practice should be 
adopted by all the colleges. Rev. G. Paynz, LL.D. 

7. On the Consideration of some Plans to assist Pastors and Churches, 
whether to encourage the first proposal made for entering the Ministry by 
our younger brethren ; and to secure a more effectual testing of their Qualifi- 
cations, previous to their appearance before the committees of the colleges as 
candidates for admission. Rev. Warter Scorv. 

8. On the Importance of a more extended Fraternal Intercourse between 
our Senior Ministers and the Students in our Colleges. Rev. J. A. James. 

9. On the Importance of an Interval, in many cases, between the Close of 
College Studies and Entrance on full Pastoral Responsibilities. Rev. W. H. 
STowELL. 

10. On the Admission of Youths not preparing for the Ministry into our 
Divinity Colleges. Rev. Francis Watts. 

11. On the Advantages of a Central Committee in the Metropolis, appointed 
by the nomination of the committees of several colleges, to promote their 
Financial Interests, and to act in other affairs of common interest. Rev. 
J. Buackpurn. 

12. A Fraternal Address to the Students in the Colleges represented at 
this Conference. Rev. Jonn Harris, D.D. 
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These papers were all received by the meeting, and voted to be 
published as a part of its proceedings; and resolutions were then 
passed, expressing briefly the judgment of the persons assembled on 
various of the topics presented in the papers. These resolutions 
afforded the parties present ample occasion for statement and friendly 
conference relative to the general object for which they were con- 
vened; and the papers, as now published, are a valuable record of the 
wisdom which has resulted from collegiate experience in the history 
of congregational dissenters from the age of Doddridge to our own 
time. Nonconformists generally will not be faithful to their interests, 
if they do not secure a wide circulation to this report, especially among 
the educated and wealthy in their respective connexions. 

There is one subject to which another paper might have been 
wisely assigned by this conference—we refer to the duty of pastors 
and churches, not merely to provide colleges, but to account it a 
matter of grave obligation to send devout and able men to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of such institutions. Bodies of men, like 
individual men, realize their characteristic thoughts very slowly— 
almost always one at a time. Congregationalists have seized on the 
one thought of ecclesiastical independency; and, at length, have suc- 
ceeded to the full in dealing with that one conception. But there 
is not a greater beauty, nor anything more vital to the interests of 
true piety, in ecclesiastical independence, than will be found to 
belong to ecclesiastical concord. It is of as much moment that we 
should know how to secure harmony within, as that we should know 
how to fence off usurpation from without. One of the most refresh- 
ing sights left to this disordered world, is to see a body of free, inde- 
pendent, intelligent men, all ready to concede something from their 
particular preferences for the sake of a common interest, and moving 
onward in one strong course, in place of each adhering to his own whim, 
and all dropping into a condition of isolated weakness. The first of 
the thoughts adverted to—the thought of ecclesiastical independence— 
is good, beautifully good; but the second thought—the thought of the 
meetness of a Christian concord wherever there are Christian men— 
is not less so; and as the latter shall come to be understood and 
valued by congregationalists, at least equally with the former, both 
ideas will be prosperous—prolific of all good. It should never be 
forgotten, that independency is meant for men who see as much 
to admire in order as in freedom, and for none else. 

What has happened in this respect to the system of the Inde- 
pendents, has happened to the collegiate question among them—their 
best and ripest thoughts concerning it have not come suddenly and at 
once. The conviction that it is good to provide colleges, and to sustain 
the requisite staff of teachers, has been for some time in fair possession 
of their mind, and the institutions originated by them, in different 
parts of the country, are the result. Hitherto, however, so far as our 
own observation has extended, the supply of men to become students in 
these establishments has been left to spring up by chance, in place of 
being sought after by forethought, and by a wise inspection. In 
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general, ministers and churches appear to have been alike negligent 
in this respect. But we are confident, that the one thought which 
they would do well to regard as the great thought with which they 
should now be especially occupied is—that they exist as pastors and 
churches, not simply that they should originate schools of theology, 
but that they should supply men to be taught in those schools, and 
men who shall prove to have been well worth the labour bestowed 
upon them by their teachers. One of the papers adopted at this con- 
ference treats of the circumstances in which it may be proper to ‘ en- 
* courage the first proposal made by our young brethren for entering 
‘the ministry.’ We venture to submit, that, in most cases, there has 
been great fault somewhere, if the first proposal has been left to pro- 
ceed from the young man himself. We have thought that it was a 
doctrine of nonconformists that young men should be called to this 
office, and not left to the alternative of passing it by, or of seeming to 
take it upon themselves. The choice which men of the greatest 
delicacy and fitness will often make in such circumstances is obvious. 
Many of the ablest men now engaged in this service would never have 
entered upon it, had it been left to themselves to make the first over- 
ture respecting it. Rife as prejudice and party spirit may be in this 
country, we see in such appearances the strength of nonconformist 
principles, rather than their weakness; and the great want of noncon- 
formists of every class is, not the want of a people willing to give 
them a hearing, so much as the want of men—men in sufficient num- 
bers, and, above all, men possessing the power and training necessary 
to meet the intelligence and temper of the times on which we are 
thrown. On you—you pastors and churches, it rests to say whether 
this want shall be supplied or not. 


Co Correspondents. 


Our readers who have inquired for the title-page to the first volume, will find it 
in the present number. 

Our Halifax correspondent is quite right. The drift and purpose of the criticism 
to which he refers are seen at a glance. Nine-tenths of the testimonies in favour 
of our labours from the general press which have reached us, have come to us from 
parties of whom we had no knowledge, and with whom we had not the slightest 
communication ; and in a letter in the Patriot newspaper, Gated so far back as October 
last, we stated distinctly, that the parties with whom the British Quarterly Review 
originated, did not mean that it should meddle with the Baptist Controversy, and 
that on all our public questions, the new journal would be the advocate of freedom 
—‘of freedom in the largest sense—freedom in Education, freedom in Trade, freedom 
in Religion—of freedom and fairness in everything!’ These were our pledges—our 
friends say we have been faithful to these promises—and they are satisfied. 

We are much indebted to T. B. of Calcutta. He may expect to hear from us. 
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Foreign Literary Intelligence. 


1. Theology. 


On the most cursory glance over the foreign theological literature of the past 
half year, the attention is at once arrested by the signs which are rising up 
abroad, as well as at home, of the renewal of that great conflict, which, com- 
menced in the midst of the dark ages, signalized by the glorious but incom- 
plete victory which God granted to Luther and his associates, and then hushed 
into the low mutterings of mere controversy, is now breaking out anew over 
all the world, and threatening soon to involve the nations in that great war of 
opinion which the most sagacious statesmen have long predicted. While we 
have been convulsed with the great Maynooth agitation, and quietly suffering 
the far more dangerous and insidious Three Colleges Bill to work its way 
through Parliament—while France has been trying to uproot Protestant mis- 
sions abroad, and at home has risen up to demand the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
and the Pope has thought it prudent to cause them to retire, perhaps in order 
the better to prepare for their return—while the same question has plunged 
Switzerland into civil war, two movements have been going on in Germany, 
both very significant, and one of them most important; we refer to the new 
impulse given to the strong Popish feelings of the common people in the coun- 
tries bordering on the Rhine by the exhibition of ‘the Holy coat’ at Tréves, 
and to the reforming movement of Ronge. A mere list of recent German 
books would furnish a curious and striking indication of the interest excited 
by these two subjects. It seems almost as if there had been a revolution in 
the theological world. Rationalism and supra-naturalism are scarcely heard 
of, and the name of Strauss appears for a time to be forgotten. Even the 
learned works on biblical theology and ecclesiastical history, by which the 
divines of Germany have rendered themselves so illustrious, bear but a small 
proportion, in the lists now before us, to the pamphlets on the Holy Coat and 
on Joseph Ronge. ‘The titles of some of them will be found among the other 
theological works in the subjoined list. 

The following are among the chief theological periodicals of Germany :— 
Theologische Jahrbiicher, edited by Dr. Zeller, of Tiibingen ;—Viertel- 
jahrsschrift fur Theologie und Kirche, (Quarterly Journal for Theology and 
the Church,) edited by Liicke and Wieseler, of Hanover ;--Zeitschrift fur 

rotestantische Geistliche, (Magazine for Protestant Clergymen,) edited by 
ranke and Niemeyer. 

Der heilige Rock zu Trier und die zwanzig andern heiligen ungeniihten 
Rocke : eine historische Untersuchung von Dr. J. Gildemeister und Dr. H. 
von Sybel, (The Holy Coat at Tréves, and the twenty other holy coats 
without a seam: an historical investigation, by two professors of the university 
of Bonn,) Diisseldorf. 

Der heilige Rock in Trier und Kein anderer, oder : die Kritischen Schneider 
in Bonn ; ze., ungelehrte Widerlegung des gelehrten Buches: ‘der heilige 
Rock zu Trier, &c.’ Von einem Koblenzer Pilger. (The Holy Coat at 
Tréves, and no other; or, the Critical Tailors at Bonn: an unlearned refuta- 
tion of the learned book, ‘The Holy Coat at Tréves, &c.,’ by a pilgrim of 
Coblentz.) We are not acquainted with either of these books beyond their 
titles, the second of which reminds us of some of our own controversial 
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pamphlets of the sixteenth century. We might add a long list of works on 
the same subject, many of them with still quainter titles. Another aspect of 
the Catholic movement is presented by the numerous most attractive books by 
which the priests are fod 30 to win over children and the common people. 
The following is a specimen :— 

Bonifacius’-Denkmal. Eine Sammlung Katholischer Volksbiicher. (Memo- 
rial of St. Boniface : a collection of catholic books for the people. Edited by 
a society of catholic clergymen in Bavaria, and on the Rhine. 

Dr. Schneemann ; Die Verséhnungslehre der evangelisch-protestantischen 
Kirche. (The Doctrine of the Evangelical Protestant Church concerning the 
Atonement.) 

Dr. J. M. Aug. Scholz: Einleitung in die heiligen Schriften des alten und 
neuen Testaments.’ This Introduction to the Old and New Testaments is by 
Dr. Scholz, whose great edition of the Greek Testament is well known in 
England. 

Dr. W. M. L. De Wette: Lehrbuch der histor-kritischen Einleitung in die 
Bibel. This is the sixth edition of De Wette’s Introduction to the Bible, one 
of the most useful books of its class. Unhappily it is tinctured with neology, 
but the errors arising from that source bear a most insignificant proportion to 
the amount of sound learning which the work contains—AavujA cara ‘EBSo- 
piwovra. E codice Chisiano post Segaarium edidit, &c., Dr. H. Aug. Hahn. 

Fr. Schleiermacher’s literarischer Nachlass. zur Theologie. This third 
volume of Schleiermacher’s posthumous theological works contains his Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. 


2. Philosophy. 


Fichte’s periodical, Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und speculative Theologie, 
for the present year, contains some very interesting articles. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 

Prevost: Hégel; exposition de sa doctrine, avec une table analytique des 
matiéres. (Hegel, exposition of his system.) 

Victor Cousin: Des pens¢es de Pascal. A new edition of Pascal’s Thoughts, 
containing much matter which has been suppressed in former editions. 

Dr. H. Ritter: Geschichte der Philosophie. Theil 7. This seventh volume 
of Ritter’s great history of philosophy forms the third volume of his history of 
Christian philosophy, and treats of the scholastic a of the middle ages. 

Reinhold: Geschichte der Philosophie nach den Hauptmomenten ihrer 
Entwickelung. (History of Philosophy, according to the epochs of its deve- 
lopment.) 

Dr. H. E. W. Sigwart: Geschichte der Philosophie vom allgemeinen 
wissenschaftlichen und geschichtlichen Standpunct. (History of Philosophy, 
from a general scientific and historical point of view.) 

A. F. Ozanam: Dante und die Katholische Philosophie des dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts. (Dante, and the Catholic philosophy of the thirteenth century.) 


3. History. 

A new edition of Thiers’ History of the Consulate and Empire is now pub- 
lishing in Paris, illustrated with maps and plans of battles. 

E. Arnd, Geschichte des Ursprungs und der Entwickelung des Franzé- 
sischen Volks, oder Darstellung der vornehmsten Ideen und Fakten, von denen 
die Franzésische Nationalitit vorbereitet worden, und unter deren Einfliisse 
sie sich ausgebildet hat. (History of the Origin and Development of the 
French Nation, or an account of the principal ideas and facts, by which French 
nationality has been prepared, and under the influence of which it has formed 
itself.) Ist vol. Leipzig. 
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Histoire de Empire d’Autriche depuis les temps les en réculés jusqu’au 
regne de Ferdinand I., par le Chev. Charles de Coeckelberghe de Dutzele. 
Tom. I. et II. Vienna. An interesting history of the Austrian empire, con- 
sisting chiefly of the biographies of its rulers. 

I. M. Lehuéron: Histoire des Institutions Carlovingiennes, et du gouverne- 
ment des Carlovingiens. (History of the Carlovingian Institutions, and of the 
government of the Carlovingian dynasty.) ‘There is a previous work by the 
same author on the Merovingian dynasty. 

Lefebvre: Histoire des Cabinets de !’Europe pendant le Consulat et l’Em- 

i This history of the European cabinets during the reign of Napoleon, is 
written by a former attaché to the French ministry of foreign affairs, with the 
aid of documents in the foreign office. His father, an eminent diplomatist 
under the consulate and empire, was commissioned by the Duke of Richelieu 
to write a history of French diplomacy from 1789 to 1815, but the work was 
interrupted by his death. The completion of it by the son is not exclusivel 
diplomatic, and only begins with the revolution of the 18th Brumaire, whic 
made Napoleon First Consul. It deserves especial notice, as one of the first 
indications that, even in France, juster views of Napoleon’s character are 

inning to be entertained. The author is not, however, free from the hatred 
of England, which appears to have assumed in France the character of an 
endemic disease. 

Ch. Marchal, La Famille d'Orléans, depuis son origine jusqu’A nos jours. 
(The family of Orleans, from its origin to the present time.) 

Ant. Flobert: Histoire des Ducs d’Orléans de la maison de Bourbon, 1608 
to 1630. (History of the Dukes of Orleans of the house of Bourbon.) 

Dr. Karl Lanz: Correspondenz des Kaisers Karl V., Aus dem Koniglichen 
Archiy und der Bibliothéque de Bourgogne zu Briissel. (Correspondence of 
the Emperor Charles V., from the royal archives and the Bourgogne Library, 
at Brussels. 

B. Sarrans, jeune: Histoire de Bernadotte, Charles XIV. Jean, Roi de 
Suéde et de Norvége. A work of much talent and value; but it is to be re- 

tted that the history of the eventful life of Bernadotte should have fallen 
into the hands of a writer so prejudiced and so ultra-revolutionary as Sarrans. 

La Révolution Francaise peinte par elle-méme; ou, Extraits des Séances 
des divers corps législatifs, d’aprés l'ancien Moniteur. 1' Partie. Assem- 
blée constituante. 24 Partie. Assemblée Legislative. (The French Revo- 
lution painted by itself; or, Extracts from the proceedings of the different 
legislative bodies, after the old Moniteur. Ist Part. The Constituent Assem- 
bly. 2nd Part. The Legislative Assembly. 

Das Buch vom Jahr, 1812. Oder Napoleon in Russland. Dargestellt 
von einem Augenzeugen. (The Book of the Year 1812; or, Napoleon in 
Russia. By an Eye-witness.) 

F. de Brotonne : Civilisation primitive; ou, Essai de restitution de la période 
Ante-historique, pour servir d’introduction a I’ Histoire Universelle. (Primitive 
Civilization ; or, an attempt at the restoration of the ante-historic period, to 
serve as an introduction to universal history.) An excellent work, by the 
keeper of the Library of Saint Genevieve, at Paris, who is already known by 
his — on Ethnography, I’Histoire de la filiation et des migrations des 
pap. 


4. Biography. 
Unsere Zeit. In Biographien und Bildnissen. (Our time, in Biographies 


and Likenesses.) Hamburg. The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th parts; containing lives 


of Karl Immerman, by Adolf Stahr, and the sculptor, Thorwaldsen, by H. C. 
Andersen. 
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5. Geography, Ethnography, Travels, &c. 


Augustin ; Marokko in seinen geographischen, histor., relig., polit., militar. 
und gesellschaftlichen Zustiinden. (Morocco, in its geographical, historical, 
religious, political, military, and social relations.) With a likeness of the pre- 
sent emperor, Muley Abderrahman. 

Dr. Jos. Miiller; Albanien, Rumelien, und die ésterreichisch-montene- 
grische Griinze. (Albania, Rumelia, and the Austrian-Montenegrian 
boundaries ). 

Dr. A. Hansen: Ost-Europa nach Herodot mit Ergiinzungen aiis Hip- 
pokrates. (Eastern Europe, according to Herodotus, with additions from 
Hippocrates), forming the first volume of a work on the History of the Migra- 
tion of Nations. 

Th. Migge, Reise durch Scandinavien. (Travels through Scandinavia.) 
This work, though not adding much to the information to be derived from 
Laing, Forsell, and Biedermann, is a very interesting and lively account of 
the views of an intelligent observer. 

Die Reisen des Venetianers, Marco Polo, im 13" Jahrh. Zum erstenmal 
vollstindig nach den besten Ausgaben, deutsch mit einem Commentar von Aug. 
Burck. The first complete edition, in German, of the Travels of Marco Polo. 

Englische Skizzen. Aus den Tagebiichern von Ida Kohl und J. G. Kohl. 
(English Sketches, from the Journals of Ida Kohl and J. G. Kohl.) 


6. Classical Literature. 


Since our last notice of Didot’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum, two new 
and very valuable volumes have been published; namely, Herodotus, with the 
Fragments of Ctesias, Castor and Eratosthenes, edited by C. Miller, after the 
text of G. Dindorf; and Pausanias, edited by L. Dindorf. We take this 
opportunity of repeating the remark we formerly made respecting the vital 
importance of correct typography in this series. 

Much interest has been excited by the discovery, in a monastery on Mount 
Athos, of the Greek Choliambie Fables of Babrius, of which we formerly pos- 
sessed only a few fragments. The MS. was brought to Paris and published 
under the auspices of M. Villemain, the late minister of Public Instruction, 
and under the editorial care of the celebrated scholar, Boissonade. It was 
reprinted by Orelli, at Zurich; and a third edition has just appeared, toge- 
ther with the fragments of the other choliambic poets, by Lachmann and 
Meineke. 

The great Paris reprints of Stephens’s Thesaurus, by Hase and the Dindorfs, 
and of Du Cange’s Glossarium Medie et Infime Latinitatis, by Henschel, 
are steadily advancing towards completion. 

A new philological journal has appeared in Paris, under the title of Revue 
de Philologie, de Litterature, et d'Histoire Anciennes. 

Another new philological journal is about to be brought out in Germany, 
by Schneidewin. The articles are to be written in Latin. 

BIOFPA®OI. Vitarum scriptores graeci minores, edidit A. Westermann. 
London: Williams and Norgate.—A valuable collection of the minor Greek 
literary biographies, by a very eminent scholar. 

Polybius ex recognitione Immanuelis Bekkeri. 2nd vol.—This edition 
of Polybius well sustains the high reputation which Bekker has gained by his 
accurate and judicious editions of the simple texts of the Greek classics. 

Flavii Philostrati que supersunt, Philostrati Junioris Imagines, Callistrati 
Descriptiones, Edidit C. L. Kayser. Pars I. Turici: Meyer et Zeller.— 
The conductors of the Ziirich press have added another to the many obliga- 
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tions already due to them from scholars, by this reprint of the works of the 
Philostrati, the last complete edition of which, that of Olearius, besides being 
136 years old, has been rendered almost useless by the advance of critical 
scholarship. The present work is beautifully printed, uniform with the Ziirich 
editions of Plato and the Attic orators. F. G. Schwartz; De Antiquissima 
Apollinis Natura. Dissert. Inaug. 


7. General Literature. 


Among the chief periodicals of Germany and France, are the following, 
some of which contain articles of great interest: Deutsche Viertel Jahrs 
Schrift, (German Quarterly Journal.) Biedermann’s Deutsche Monat- 
schrift fiir Literatur und 6ffentliches Leben, (German Monthly Journal for 
Literature and Public Life.) La Revue Independante. Journal des Savants. 

We have received three new volumes of Ersch and Gruber’s Encyclopiidie. 

D. Nisard. Histoire de la Littérature Francaise. Tom. I. et If. Paris. 
(History of French Literature.)—This will become a standard work. 


Fine Arts. 


The excellent biographical dictionary of ancient and modern artists (Neues 
allgemeines Kiinstler Lexicon,) by Dr. Nagler, has advanced to the 14th 
volume, which concludes with the article Santi, Rafael (the great painter 
Raphael.) Miinchen, Fleischmann. London: Williams and Norgate. 

er Tod in allen seinen Beziehungen, ein Warner, Tréster, und Lustig- 
macher. Als Beitrag zur Literaturgeschichte der Todtentiinze, von F. 
Naumann, Dresden. (Death in all his Relations, a Warner, a Consoler, and 
an Author of Cheerfulness. A contribution to the literary history of the 
‘Dances of Death,’ ascribed to Holbein, and other artists.) 


Obituary and Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


The President of the French Academy of Inscriptions for the present year 
is M. J. M. Pardessus; the Vice-President, M. Jos. Naudet. 

The Imperial Academy of Sciences, at St. Petersburg, has elected as cor- 
responding members the eminent German scholars, Béckh, of Berlin; Eich- 
stadt, of Jena; and W. Adolf Becker, of Leipzig. 

Dr. Adolf Schmidt, editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft, 
- been appointed an extraordinary professor in the philosophical faculty at 

rlin. 

Died, on the 28th of February, at Stuttgart, the royal medallist, Wagner, 
many of whose beautiful medallions are well known in England. 

In the beginning of January, the celebrated Swedish poet, Ingelman, was 
drowned in the harbour at Stockholm. His body was not discovered till 
three months afterwards. 

On the 12th of May, the long-celebrated poet, scholar, and orientalist, 
Augustus William von Schlegel, died at Bonn. He was born at Hanover, on the 
8th of September, 1767. Of his numerous works the following are among 
the most important: ‘ Vorlesungen iiber dramatische Kunst und Literatur,’ 
(Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature;) ‘ Vorlesungen tiber Theorie 
und Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste,’ (Lectures on the Theory and His- 
tory of the Fine Arts;) ‘ Kritische Schriften,’ (Critical Works,) ‘ Indische 
Bibliothek,’ (Indian Library ;) his edition of the great Sanscrit epic. poem, 
the ‘ Ramayana ;’ ‘ Réflections sur ]’étude des langues Asiatiques,’ (Reflec- 
tions on the study of the languages of Asia;) not to mention his ‘ Poems,’ 
his translations of Shakspere and Calderon, and other works which are univer- 
sally known. 
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